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ADVERTISEMENT. 


This volume, which is now presented to the Public, 
terminates the Author's labours on the subject 
of India. Of the manner in which his task 
has been executed, tt is not his province to de- 
‘ermine ; yet he may be allowed, perhaps, to 
iuggest, that the subjects treated of in this 
last portion of the work, are still more useful 
and interesting than those of the two preceding 
volumes, which have shared so liberally of the 
public favour: Should the young adventurer 
to India honour tt with a perusal, he may ven- 
ture to assure him, that he will possess more 
knowledge of the country and its inhabitants, 
than the author himself could obtain when he 
visited it, after much pains and extensive read- 
ing. On the impartiality of this narrative, 
the Reader, he trusts, may rely with confidence, 
for st must soon become manifest, that the en- 
comiums bestowed on the Marquis of IVelles- 
ley’s administration are more justly to be ascri- 
bed to the real merits of that nobleman, than 


to any partiality or bias in the mind of the 
writer. 
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SECT. I. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE LATE CAMPAIGNS IN ASIA, 
AND THE RAPID EXTENSION OF OUR INDIAN 
EMPIRE. , 


Tue views that were exhibited in a former part of 
this work* of the domestic and rural economy of the 
Mahomedans and Hindoos, had suggested, to a very 
competent judge, that an inquiry into the effects of 
the British government, on that celebrated portion of 
i ~ subjects, might prove both interesting and useful. 
This hint he communicated to the author, and it 
called forth the remarks contained in this tract: for 
however doubtful it may be, whether the proper time 
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* The two first volumes of Indian Recreations, were com. 


posed in that country,, during the four concluding years of the 
past century. 
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has yet arrived for justly appreciating the merits of 
our government in India, there can be no difference 
of opinion regarding the general interest attached to 
this subject. 


Whether the comforts of so many millions of our 
fellow creatures are to be injured or promoted by 
the great increase of European influence in the East, 
1s a question which is becoming daily of more serious 
import, in proportion to the extent of power and 
territory acquired there by the different maritime 
nations. Whcther, in particular, the rapid extension 
of the British empire in Asia be destined to accele- 
rate or retard the progress of the natives in know- 
ledge, wealth, and happiness, is a question possess- 
ing strong attractions to every contemplative being : 
to the mind of a Briton it prescnts an interest pecu- 
liarly powerful and commanding : since it cannot be 
denied, that, from the extent of our possessions in 
that quarter, the enquiry becomes intimately con- 
nected with the destinies of his native country, and 
the honour of its government. 


Nor is this speculation destitute of practical usc. 
A statement of the effects of European rule on the 
condition of the Asiatics, if drawn up with tolerable 
accuracy, could not possibly fail to suggest several 
means of lessening the evils attending distant con- 
quest, and of increasing its beneficial influence in all 
cases where its effects had been found salutary. 
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With regard, however, to the British power in In- 
dia, the period of fairly ascertaining the nature of its 
influence on the natives, is (according to the opinion 
of some) hardly yet arrived. Forty years have scarcc- 
ly elapsed, since we first enjoyed the quiet possession 
of almost any portion of our Indian territory; a pe- 
riod, perhaps, too short fairly to judge of the nature 
and effects of any government on the comfort and 
Improvement of its subjects. 


That xra when it arrived at full maturity and vi- 
gour, and when it consequently possessed a complete 
ascendancy and controul over the politics of India, 
could alone display its genuine effects, and dcter- 
mine the true nature of its influence. Previous to 
this period, it had to contend for its defence and self- 
preservation amidst the surrounding hostility of sc- 
mibarbarous states; it was then also cramped and 
fettered in forming its internal arrangements for the 
peace and security of its own subjects ; it was often 
interrupted and disturbed m its plans by contiguous 
anarchy, constantly perpetuated by the ferocious tur- 
bulence of neighbouring chiefs. In estimating, there- 
fore, the improvements that have been made by the 
British government on the condition of India, we 
must state in the account, the feebleness of its power 
after its first establishment, and the recent nature of 
many of its provisions, which will often justly explain 
the small progress that sometimes appears to have 
been made in accompkhshing its ends. 


AY 
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_The time, however, was destined soon to arrive, 
when the British government in the East was to oc- 
cupy a rank and station enabling it to surmount those 
multiplied difficulties. The shock of the French re- 
volution, which in Europe overturned the balance of 
power, and destroyed the existing relations between 
its different states, was felt at the same time in Asia, 
where its effects, it would seem, had a far more sud- 
den and decisive operation. It appeared almost in- 
stantaneously either to check or annihilate the French 
influence throughout the whole of Hindostan, and in 
its room to establish, or consolidate, the British 
power. 


Prior to the year 1799*, more than two thirds of 
the antient territory of the Mogul empire still re- 
inained in the hands of populous and independent 
states, professing either the Hindoo or Mahomedan 
faith; among the latter, the Nizam and the King of 
Mysore held the chief rank; while five powerful 
Mahratta chiefs, the adherents of Brahminism, oc- 
cupied the first station in the former class. 


Some of these princes individually had, in former 
times, arranged themselves, during the wars of Iin- 
dostan, on the side of the antient monarchy of France ; 
but the republican councils, by which that monarchy 
was subverted, embraced a much wider range in their 
foreign policy. They attempted to form, at once, 
all those different chiefs, collectively, into a combi- 


* The period of the conquest of Seringapatam and the Mysore, 
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nation, which was intended to be made the powerful 
instrument of their own ambition. The same impe- 
rishable thirst after external cénquests, and universal 
dominion, which instigated that nation to attempt 
those momentuous changes which we have so lately 
beheld in Europe, seems to have become more vio- 
lent in the East, and to have characterised the whole 
of its policy in India. 


Confidential agents had already been dispersed 
over the territories of the greater number of the inde- 
pendent princes ; officers from France had been ap- 
pointed in their armies; and had for several years 
been busily employed in disciplining their troops, and 
in forming among the native chiefs a combination, 
for the purpose of not only subverting the British 
government, but of annihilating, throughout the Pe- 
ninsula, every power that seemed hostile to their 
own. 


It must be confessed, that the power of this mighty 
confederacy, had it been possible to efiect a co-ope- 
ration of its inembers, in any common system of po- 
licy, was much more than sufficient to subjugate the 
whole of India, and to execute, perhaps, the most 
extensivé schemes even of French ambition. The 
Mahratta empire, if properly consolidated, must of 
itself command an immense force. Stretching 
throughout the whole length of the peninsula, from 
the Bay of Bengal to the banks of the Indus, its 
population has been estimated at no less than forty 
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millions of souls; while its known revenue has been: 
found to amount to upwards of seventeen millions 
sterling. These resources, however ample, are in 
India far more efficient than in Europe, for they 
haye been, on experiment, found adequate to the 
establishment, and constant support of an army of 
upwards of 300,000 men. 


Nor has the progress of the French, in communi- 
cating European tactics to this immense force, been 
at all disproportioned to their schemes of policy, and 
the magnitude of their vicws. Many battalions, in 
the service of the Peshwah, and of Holkar, but espe- 
cially in the establishment of Scijndiah, have been 
found in a state of discipline that would have been 
decmed creditable in many European armies. Among 
the troops of this latter prince, the brigade of General 
Perron has long been distinguished, by a system of 
tactics hardly inferior to that of the British army ; it 
consists of about 40,000 men, regularly brigaded 
and regimented, and as completely armed and cloth- 
ed as our seapoy corps, while its pay is regularly ad- 
vanced, and in the field all its operations are sustain- 
ed by a well-appomted artillery, consisting of up- 
wards of 400 pieces of ordnance. 


To the charge of this favourite portion of his army 
Scindiah had committed the capital of the empire, 
and the custody of the venerable, but unfortunate, 
Shah Alum, a monarch who, .it is said, has reached 
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the uncommon period of 90 years*; and who, it 
would seem, is more wasted and broken down by an 
unexampled load of calamity, than by either the 
weight or feebleness of his singular age. The 
forcible restraints to which this unhappy prince was 
subjected, easily enabled the Fredch party among 
Scindiah’s troops to wrest from him the sanction of 
the imperial name, and the semblance, at least, of le- 
gitimate authority. It was accordingly in the vicinity 
of the capital, and almost in the presence of the em- 
peror, that their projects seemed to tend to maturity, 
with the most steady and rapid progress. Consi- 
derable advances had already been made towards the 
formal cession of the important provinces of Agra 
and Delhi to the French government, and towards 
their final union with that distant kingdom. 


Fortunately for the independence of the neighbour- 
ing states, and the safety of the Britis empire, the 
nobleman who had been appointed to the govern- 
inent of India at this critical period, possessed a 
complete comprehension of the character and views 
of the French nation: soon after his arrival, his in- 
nate sagacity and perseverance enabled him to penc- 
trate into the whole range and extent of the vast 
plans of hostility which they had meditated ; he was 
fully aware of the critical situation of the British em- 
pire in India, and with equal promptitude and energy 

AG 


* He lately died, but not till he had been liberated by the 
British army, and restored to a state of comfort and opulence. 
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he empidyed the whole resources of its power to 
avert and repel the danger. 


It was, however, at Hyderabad, in the Decan, 
that the impatience and activity of French imtrigue 
first compelled him to meet actual hostility in the 
field: an insurrection of the French officers there, had 
wrested from the Nizam the whole authority over his 
army; and, in fact, had already converted that feith- 
ful and peaceable ally of the British, into an open 
enemy. By a sudden and unexpected movement of 
a small part of our army, that had been prepared for 
this purpose, those officers were all suddenly appre- 
hended, and the allegiance of the Nizam, and the 
subordination of his army, were almost instantane- 
ously restored. This first act ot the Marquis Wel- 
lesly, though scarcely heard of in Europe, certainly 
argued favourably of his government, tor it not only 
paved the way to his subscquent success against the 
Mysore, but trom its promptitude and decision it de- 
served to be ranked among the most meritorious 
measures Of his whole administration. 


The vengeance of the king of Mysore, for his 
former losses and defeats, had not suftered him to 
enjoy a moment of tranquility after the late pacifi- 
cation*. He had, in fact, been raising up a Maho- 
medan confederacy, which was to consist of the- 
Grand Seignior, the Persian Chiefs, the Nabob of 


* Effected by Marquis Cornwallis. 
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Oude, and the Nizam, and was intended for a pur- 
pose no less splendid in the eyes of the faithful, than 
the extirpation, not only of the British, but of all the 
enemies of Islamism throughout Hindostan. The 
army of this prince was fully prepared to take the 
field, but the fortunate event that has just been re- 
lated, had deprived him of the co-operation of the 
Nizam, his nearest, and therefore his most efficient 
ally. 


The native princes of India are, in general, far 
more prompt in imbibing resentment, and in learning 
maxims of hostility against their neighbours, than 
cautious or prudent in their application. Their 
French instructors were also, at this period, so much 
intoxicated with the new form which their own go- 
vernment in Europe had assumed, that they had in- 
stituted a society, im the capital of Mysore, for the 
romantic purpose of spreading the doctrine of liberty 
and equality among the despots and slaves of Asia, 
The sovereign of Mysore himself was easily per suad- 
ed to become an honorary member of this institu- 
tion, where he appeared among its associates under the 
name of Citizen Tippoo, an appellation, perhaps, the 
most aukward and incongruous that had ever been 
assumed by an Eastern Despot.  Vhe wild and fran- 
tic orisons that were daily poured forth in this club, 
in favour of an imaginary liberty, were constantly 
accompunied with sentiments of detestation, and vows 
of eternal hostility against the British government ; 
its forces were thercfore instantly prepared and 
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marched into the field to meet an aggression, which 
there had been so little care taken to conceal. Past 
experience had taught the British officers to avoid the 
pursuit of a native army in its rapid and discursive 
evolutions in the field; the British, therefore, mareh- 
ed directly towards the capital of the enemy, which 
fell, but not till two decided victories had been ob- 
tained without its walls, and also an ebstinate defence 
had been made in the interior of the city. In this 
last conflict*, which was maintained by both the as- 
sailants and the natives with equal valour and ob- 
stinacy, much blood was spilt, and the lives of many 
brave men were lost, among the rest that of Tippoo 
Sultaun, whose body was found, after long search, 
among heaps of the slain, where he had fallen nobly 
defending the last bulwark of his kingdom, and 
where, however unfortunate he may be deemed in 
other respects, he at last met with a fate not uawor- 
thy of his bravery. 


By the pacification at Hyderabad, the fall of Se- 
ringapatam, and the death of Tippoo Sultaun, the 
Mahomedan branch of the grand confederacy, which 
the French had raised against the British power in 
India, was completely broken and finally destroyed. 
For although the few remaining adherents of the de- 
ceased monarch made some desperate efforts for the 
restoration of his family, these were rendered abor- 


* This memorable attack was led by General Baird, who 
had been for three years confined in a dungeon by the tyrant. 
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tive by the activity and vigilance of those British pffi- 
eers who had been left m charge of the conquered 
eountry*. The campaign against the Mysore was, 
therefore, compleated by a signal act of justice, as 
creditable to the government of India, as the late 
brilliant successes had been honourable to the British 
arms. The greater part of the vanquished territory 
was restored to the Rajah of Mysore, and his ancient 
family again mounted that throne, from which they 
had been driven by the treachery and usurpation of 
Tippoo and his father; nor did the vengeance of the 
British, though hurled with such destructive rapidity 
against the most formidable and inveterate of all their 
enemies, prevent them from affording sympathy and 
relief to the surviving family of the Mysorean kings ; 
ample endowments were set apart for their support, 
which still they continue to enjoy, with perhaps equal 
comfort, and certainly with greater security, than in 
the most prosperous days of the fortunes of their 
house. 


This tram of important and successful events took 
place during the short space of only a few manths 
after the arrival of the Marquis of Wellesley, and they 
certainly entitled his administration to rank with the 
most active and brilliant that had ever been display- 
ed by any governor of India : according, however, to 


* Particularly by Sir Arthur Wellesley, who signalised him- 
self by the defeat of Dvoondea Waugh, the most steady adhe- 
rent of Tippoo. 
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lis views of the state of that country, he must have 
regarded his labours as scarcely half finished. He 
saw the immense power of the Mahratta empire still 
remaining not only unbroken, but daily encreasing 
and consolidating under the active and unceuasing 
operation of French influence. A French state, as 
already noticed, of large extent and formidable power, 
had been framed, by the successive labours of Gene- 
rals De Boyne and Perron, around the capital of India. 
This nascent power, the all-devouring ambition of 
the new emperor had already grasped as a rich prize, 
and its destruction became therefore absolutely ne- 
cessary to the safety of our empire in India ; since, 
amidst all the multiplied aggressions of his neigh- 
bours, the usurper had uniformly distinguished the 
British nation as the marked, though not perhaps the 
ultimate object of his hostility. 


The reduction of a hostile power so immediately 
in the vicinity of our possessions, might certainly 
have justified a war; but as no actual aggression had 
yet been committed in that quarter, it was on the 
other side of the peninsula that the Marquis of Wel- 
lesley was again first called upon for the active sup- 
port of the interests of his government ; the danger 
became at once pressing and immediate, by the usur- 
pation of the whole Mahratta power by a single ehief, 
and by the expulsion of the Peshwa, the representa~ 
tive of that government. 
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The politics of India were never so refined, or 
considerate, as to admit of a balancing system, by 
jwhich the overgrown power of any individual state 
‘might be prevented from endangering the indepen- 
‘dence of the rest. Hardly any- circumstance of 
common danger has ever been deemed sufficiently 
urgent to unite the native princes in the defence of 
the country, even against foreign invasion. During 
the contest between the British and the king of My- 
sore, the Mahrattas observed a suspicious neutrality : 
They gazed on the combatants with an indifference 
that bordered on fatuity ; and which strongly forbodcd 
the dissolution of their state. After the fall of that 
kingdom, their empire actually displayed a state of 
anarchy that demanded the most prompt measures * 
of precaution for the safety of the British territories 
and those of its allies, which lay around its frontier. 
The constitution of their empire, originally ill con- 
structed and undefined, had lately been radically 
changed. The ancicnt Rajahs of Satarah, who had 
originally laid the foundation of its power, and ex- 
tended its influence over the peninsula with such 
unexampled rapidity, had gradually sunk from the 
rank of Sovereigns to imbecility; and, owing to the 
personal ambition of their servants, fell into a sta- 
tion, if not of absolute privacy, at least of compleat 
insignificance. 


Their ministers, already become hereditary in their 
offices, and too powerful for controul, had suffi- 
cient influence to remove the seat of Government 
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from Satterah, and to constitute the town of Poonak 
the capital of the Empire. There, removed from 
the eyes of the Princes, they no longer deigned to 
preserve further allegiance, than the semblance of 
delegated power. They accordingly retained the 
appellation of Peshwa, but compelled the subor- 
dinate members of the confederacy to acknowledge 
them as the legitimate organ of the whole exe- 
cutive power of the state, whether civil or military; 
It is, however, scarcely possible, aceurately to define 
either the rights, or the power attached to the Pesh- 
wa, after his being acknowledged representative of 
the supreme head of the Empire. The extent of 
his prerogatives seems to have varied, at different 
times, according to the personal talents and ambition 
of each incumbent in the exercise of this recent 
power. 


Bajee Rao, the present Peshwa, from that imbecil- 
lity and indolence, which in Asia is so often attached 
to high station, had devolved upon inferior agents 
almost the whole of the active duties of his office. 
His power had frequently been disputed or con- 
trolled; he had at different times nearly become a 
prey to the ambition of the subordinate chiefs ; and, 
at the period now under review, though defended by 
Ncindiah, he had been compleatly defeated by Hol- 
4ar’s troops, and obliged to flee for security beyond 
the limits of his own dominions. 
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The danger to the British possessions, and those 
of their allies, became pressing and immediate from 
this usurpation of almost the whole Mahratta power 
by the hands of a single chieftian; and the cause 
of the Peshwa thus became identified with that of 
our India Government.. 


A treaty of defensive alliance between the India 
Company and the Peshwa was therefore drawn up, 
at least by the consent, if not by the solicitation of 
that Prince ; and was finally ratified at Bassein, where 
he had fled trom the aggressions of Holkar for pro- 
tection. by this instrument it was stipulated, that he 
should be restored to his dominions, and to the exer- 
cise of his legitimate authority, on condition of his 
maintaining, for the defence of his territories, and 
at his own expence, a brigade of British troops ; 
which, it was at first agreed, should consist of six 
thousand ; but afterwards the number was increased 
to ten thousand men. 


The terms of this convention were no sooner at- 
ranged, than the British army, under Sir Arthur 
Wellesly, marched towards Poonah, with that 
promptitude and decision which have always distin- 
guished the services of this valuable officer. The 
rapidity of his movements, and his unexpected ad- 
vance, saved the capital from destruction: for the 
troops of Holkar, who had continued to pillage the 
city since it fell into their possession, had at last re- 
solved to finish the catastrophe by setting it on fire. 
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Alarmed, however, by the sudden approach of the 
British army, they fled from the place with the ut- 
most precipitation, and soon after abandoned the 
territory of Poonah. Room was thus made for the 
peaceable restoration of the deposed sovereign; and 
the Peshwa, when he afterwards arrived, was recei- 
ved by his subjects, not merely with submission and 
quietness, but with every mark of the sincerest joy 
wid satisfuction. During bis absence, the inhabi- 
tants had becn subjected to the severest forms of mi- 
jitary execution; and forced to submit to the various 
exactions of a chief, the most needy, desperate and 
rapacious of all the leaders of the predatory bands 
of his countrymen. When, therefore, they again be- 
held their lawful Sovereign, they greeted his return 
by salutes from all the forts in his kingdom, and tes- 
tified their joy by illuminations on the tops and ac- 
clivities of the hills thoughout the whole vicinity of 
Poonah. 


Thus far the measures of the Governor of India 
wore an aspect of consistency and vigour, which au- 
gured well in favour of their ultimate success. ‘The 
justice of his interference at this time, to check the 
overgrown power of an aspiring adversary, and to 
succour the distress of a fallen prince, will hardly be 
questioned by such as are versant in the politics of 
India: Nor will it be denied, since all the Mahratta 
princes exercised the right of making treaties them- 
selves, that the same privilege belonged to the head 
of the Empire. 
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Actording to these views, the defensive treaty of 
Bassein was not only avowed by the parties, but 
freely communicated to the rest of the chiefs, who 
explicitly acknowledged that it contained no stipula- 
tions injurious, either to the principles of their corm 
stitution, or to the just rights of atty member of the 
Mahratta confederacy. On the other hand, its ad- 
vantages were sufficiently obvious: It had the imme- 
diate effect of quietly restoring a deposed Prince to 
his throne, and to the exercise of his acknowledged 
rights ; and of checking a dangerous usurpation: It 
detached, from the influence of I’rench councils, a 
very important branch of the Mahratta confederacy ; 
and therefore coincided with the general tenor and 
spirit of British policy in India. 

But the power of the Peshwa, and the predomi- 
nant rights, which by the constitution of the Empire 
were attached to his office, had, as was already no- 
ticed, become a grand object of ambition among the 
more considerable chiefs. Scindiah had for many 
years struggled for the ascendancy at the Court of 
Poonah; and, on some occasions, actually attained a 
powerful interest in its councils. Ragojee Boonsla 
had, from family connections, son.c grounds for the 
advancement of his own claims to this office; while 
Holkar had lately, by the fortune of war, the whole 
authority within his grasp, and in the name of Ain- 
rut Rao, brother to the Peshwa, had actually begun 
to exercise the whole of its functions. 

- Vou. 111. B 
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The final deprivation of these chiefs of so fair av 
object of agerandizement as the general eontroul of 
the whole Mahratta Empire, seemed to reproach their 
indolence and want of ambition; and the nearer they 
considered its attainment, the stronger was the disap- 
pointment and jealousy which its loss occasioned. 
The deep resentment thus excited among these chiefs, 
though unacknowledged by themselves, was the true 
cause of that open hostility which they were now a- 
bout to commence against the British power. 


Thus impelled by the strong emotions of disap- 
pointed ambition, Scindiah, and the Raja of Nag- 
pore, entered into an engagement, in order to frustrate 
the arrangements so lately stipulated by the trea- 
ty of Bassein. With this view, each set on foot a 
large army, whieh was marclicd from different quar- 
ters to a point of union, bordering on the territories 
of the Nizam, an ally of the British. This menacing 
position they maintained for a considerable tine, in 
order to compleat their own preparations, and te 
urge Holkar to join their confederacy; nor could 
they be persuaded to abandon it by the strong re- 
monstrances of our Government against military pre- 
parations, at a period so unnecessary for their own 
defence, and in a situation so incompatible with the 
peace and safety of the British allies. 


The Marquis of Wellesley, however unwilling he 
might be to hazard the tranquillity and-safety of the 
British Empire in the East, by entering into a con- 
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test with these two powerful chiefs, whose territories 
actually stretched over more than half of the penin- 
sula of India, had, however, no alternative left him. 
The full and positive information which from various 
sources he had obtained, of the nature and extent of 
those schemes of hostility, which had for some time 
been meditated, was now confirmed by the actual 
preparations that had been made for carrying them 
into execution. {fe foresaw the dangerous crisis 
hefore its approach, and the hollow professions of 
friendship that were constantly sent in answer to his 
reinonstrances, did not, for a inoment, prevent him 
from bringing forward the whole resources of his go- 
vernment to defeat their enterprises. 


A combination of the Mahratta empire, so cxten- 
sive and powerful as that now raised by the confe- 
derates, had never hitherto been brought into action 
against the British power: and, it must be acknow- 
ledged also, that a systein of detence, equally prompt, 
vigorous, and extensive, was never planned by any 
former Governor of India. Five different armies, 
each of considerable force, were speedily prepared to 
invade the territory of the enemy, nearly at the same 
period of time*. ‘The value of the previous arrange- 
inents that had been formed with the Nizam and the 
Peshwa, particularly the subsidiary treaties, was now 

BQ 


* The army brought into the ficld, amounted to 55\000, 
after providine for the defence of the interior. 
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distinctly felt. By them, the British army was enabled 
to proceed through the friendly territories of allied 
chiefs, to the very boundary of the Mahratta domi- 
nions ; where it was joined by a large subsidiary force 
both from Hyderabad and Poonah, which materially 
promoted the success of the campaign. The Marquis 
thus was enabled to attack the extensive dominions 
of the enemy, from almost every assailable point. 


On the south, they were invaded by a powerful 
division of the Madrass army under Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley ;'in Guzerat, on the west, by Colonel Murray, 
and a strong detachment of tle Bombay troops: e 
simultaneous effort was also made by General Lake, 
in the northern extremity of Scindiah’s dominions, 
where the main strength of his army was stationed, 
in conjunction with the celebrated brigade of Gene- 
ral Perron: on the east, in Bundelcund, the same 
system of attack was pursued, where the adherents 
of the confederacy, Ali Mahomed, and Himmut Ba- 
haudur, were overpowered and dispersed: during the 
execution of these operations, the provinces of Da- 
lasore and Cuttack were wrested from the Kajah of 
Nagpore, by the immediate direction, and under 
the auspices of the Governor-General himself, who 
had planned und combined all these assaults, with a 
degree of judgement and accuracy which secured their 
uniform success; and which has proved as creditable 
to his own talents, as the prompt execution of Ins 
plans has been honourable to our Indian armies. 
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But the circumstance which appears most signally 
to have promoted the success of this eventful cam- 
paign, was the ample and unrestricted authority 
which was conferred on the different commanders 
carrying on their operations so far removed from the 
seat of Government: It was thus those officers were 
enabled to meet every new exigency, by the unre- 
strained application of all their resources; and to sur- 
mount or evade unforeseen difficulties as they hap- 
pened to occur, by the immediate exercise of discre- 
tionary power. The unexampled rapidity of our 
victories, and vast extent of the conquests that were 
made in the short space of a few months, must be 
mm some measure also ascribed to that just tribute of 
commendation which was so impartially and Jiberally 
bestowed on the officers and troops, after their hard 
fought battles. This approbation, equally merited and 
useful, inspired the army with a just confidence in its 
own strength, and preserved among the troops un- 
common alacrity amidst their fatigues and dangers. 


The strong partiality which the Marquis of Wel- 
lesley must have naturally felt for the brilliant ser- 
vices of his brother, on no occasion prevented hing 
from discerning the merits of other officers, and from 
conferring on them their just share of applause. Im, 
mediately after the battle of Delhi, he expresses his 
sense of the services of General Lake and his army, 
in the following spirited and patriotic terms. In his 
general orders to the troops, he observes, ‘‘ that on re- 
viewing the rapid successes obtained by our arms, 
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within the short space of a few months, every loyal 
subject of the British empire must be animated with 
the most zealous emotions of just pride and national 
triumph. 1 have alreidy expressed the sentiments 
of gratitude and admiration with which I contem- 
plated the conduct of his excellency the commander 
in chief and his army, in the action of the 29th of 
August, and in the gallant assault of the fortress of 
Allyghur, on the 4th of September. The decisive 
victory gained on the 11th, in the battle of Delhi, 
justifies the firm confidence I reposed in the bravery, 
perseverance, and discipline of the arnry; and in the 
skill, judgment, and intrepidity of their illustrious 
commander. ‘The glory of that day is not surpassed 
by any recorded triumph of the British arms in India, 
and is attended by every circumstance calculated to 
elevate the fame of British valour, to illustrate the 
character of British humanity, and to secure the sta- 
bility of the British empire in the East.” 


The bravery of Sir A. Wellesly and his army, 
their atchievements in the memorable battles of 
Assye and Argaum, in the Deccan, were uot less 
conspicuous; nor were the general merits of tlis of- 
ficer less worthy of those liberal and manly enco- 
miums which he received from the Marquis. Both 
commanders enjoyed the approbation of their sove- 
reign, and received from him those honours which 
are the reward of valour. Fortunatcly too, for the 
intrests of the British empire, assailed at this period 
by the most inveterate of all its enemies, the solid 
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advantages resulting from those well-contested battles, 
were not inferior to the splendour of their atchieve- 
ments. 


Their immediate consequences were, the defeat of 
the combined armies of the confederate chiefs ; and, 
from the loss of their artillery, an irreparable blow 
to their strength and resources, throughout fhe whole 
of the Deccan. These prosperous results were,, no 
doubt, aided and accelerated by the auspicious pro- 
gress of the army, at all the different points from 
which it invaded the Mahratta empire. Soon after 
these successes, the French officers attached to Scin- 
dias army, having quarrelled with the native sirdars 
and with each other, abandoned the service of that 
chief; after the example of Perron, their principal 
partizan, they submitted to the protection of the Bri- 
tish commander, who suffered them to retire with 
whatever property they had acquired, and had been 
able to bring with them. 


Thus the grand fabric of French power, which that 
nation had been anxiously raising up, with the assuni- 
ed sanction of the imperial authority, and the more 
efficient support of the Mahratta power, was at last 
broken down, and utterly destroyed throughout the 
whole of India. The conquest of Balasore and Cut- 
tack, by Colonel Harcourt, seemed well calculated to 
prevent its future renovation, for it connected thc 
two presidencies of Bengal and Madras, and united 
the British territories along the Coromandel coast. 
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where they now present a hostile and uninterrupted 
frontier against every inroad from the shore, and form 
a barrier against the introduction of French officers, 
to discipline the native armies of any inimical power. 


The strong detachment of the Bombay army un- 
der Colonel Murray, though engaged in enterprises 
apparently less splendid, was equally serviceable in 
promoting the fortunate result of the campaign. This 
officer not only defended the British coast and terri- 
tory in that quarter, and those of the Guickar Ra- 
jah, our ally, but reduced the fortress of Broach, 
Pouanghur, and other posts of importance. Thus 
in every quarter of this extended warfare was the 
British nation triumphant. On the shores of Guzurat 
and Balasore, on the mountains of the Deccan, and 
in the plains of Delhi, her banners were supported 
with equal energy and spirit, and victory every where 
continued steadily to follow them. 


In the short space of three months, a succession 
of events hgd taken place, of such importance, as 
completely to change the relative condition of the 
British empire, and the different states of India. Seven 
hundred pieces of cannon were taken from the enemy, 
eight fortresses subdued, either by siege or esvalade, 
their immense armies routed and dispersed, and the 
force of the French and Mahratta confederacy crush- 
ed, throughout a territory which extends a thousand 
miles square. Whatseemed of greatest importance, 
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in these warlike times, and in the critical situation 
of the British empire, then attacked and threatened 
with invasion, by a most inveterate and powerful 
enemy in Europe ; her military reputation was height- 
ened, the laurels she had lately gathered in Syria 
and Egypt were refreshed, and she enjoyed a satis- 
factory proof, that amidst encreasing luxury, and im- 
minent danger, no portton of the enterprise and valour 
of her armies had been lost; for all her late victories 
in the East had been obtained over troops not in the 
ordinary circumstances of Indian armies. They were 
disciplined by European officers, and commanded 
with bravery and skill: the proficiency they had gain- 
ed in European tactics was so great, that during the 
action of Assye, the Mahrattas made five different 
changes of position, and sustained on the same day 
an equal number of assaults before they yielded the 
combat: it was by the point of the bayonet alone 
that they were, on that occasion, compelled to relin- 
quish their guns, an hundred of which were taken 
on the field, by an army scarcely amounting to a 
tenth part of that which had, with so much difficulty, 
been routed. 


The Mahratta confederacy being finally subdued, 
® peace was concluded between the India Company, 
Dowlut Rao Scindiah, and the Berar Rajah, in Ja- 
nuary 1804. The short period of tranquillity that 
succeeded this event was speedily interrupted by 
Holkar, another powerful chief, whose expulsion of 
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the Peshwa liad originally occasioned the war. This 
prince, though he kept aloof from the cenfederacy of 
his countrymen, with an indifference which seemed 
to argue at once a deficiency of patriotism and a 
want of sound policy, was nevertheless found to 
maintain the contest for his independence, with far 
greater skilland bravery, than any prince whom the 
British arms had opposed in India, 


The power and resources of Holkar had gradually 
been encreased, like that of the other chiefs, by the 
introduction of European officers into his army, and 
by an improved system of discipline, which was thus 
established. Thus formidable in itself, his power was 
rendered almost unassailable from the nature of his 
country, which is uncommonly mountainous, and, 
during the rains, impassable, from jungles and mo- 
rasses. His skill in maintaining the predatory war- 
fare, so congenial to a Mahratta army, was far su- 
perior to that of the other chiefs, whose experience 
had so fully taught him the danger of risking any re- 
gular engagement with European troops. Thus, al- 
though his territories were invaded on all sides by 
detachments of the Company’s forces, he constantly 
eluded their attacks, and, by the singular rapidity of 
his movements, he was enabled suddenly to assemble 
ulmost his whole force, and overpower whatever 
weaker detachments he might find at a distance from 
support. In this situation the troops under Colonel 
Monson were surprised: this officer had marched 
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against Indoor the capital, in concert with Colonel 
Murray, who had reached that place from Bombay, 
and captured it without much opposition : his less 
fortunate coadjutor, however, after being betrayed 
by his guides, and deserted by a part of his troops, 
was attacked by a superior force, under Holkar him- 
self, before which he was forced to retreat towards 
Agra, through a country impassable from the rains, 
and destitute of provisions. After several disastrous 
conflicts, during a retreat of seven weeks, which de- 
generated into a flight, the greater part of his guns, 
the whole of the baggage and military stores, were 
lost: a few only of the troops reached Agra at mid- 
night, in a state of extreme distress; the greater part 
were overtaken in their flight, and cither massacred 
or cruelly mutilated, by their ferocious pursuers. 


Colonel Willot, of the Bengal artillery, was almost 
equally unsuccessful in an attack which he had plan- 
ned against a strong post in the interior ; he failed m 
the attempt, and soon after died of the wounds he 
had received. It was in Bundelcund, and the coun- 
try of the Rohillas, that Holkar received the most 
considerable checks. From both those territories he 
was completely driven by Licutenant-Colonel Fawcit 
and General Smith. 

Parties of his cavalry had been repeatedly defeated 
by Lord Lake ; but the rapidity of their inovements 
as often saved them from destruction ; and it wa3 not 
till the decisive battle of Deeg, on the 13th of No- 
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vember, that the main strength of this enterprising’ 
chief was completely broken. At this place his army, 
trusting to the great strength of its position, behind 
successive ranges of batteries, was induced to hazard 
a general action. From these batteries, which ex- 
tended to the depth of two miles, they were succes- 
sively driven by the gallant General Frazer, who had 
the credit of forcing a post which had been deemed 
impregnable, and which was at this period defended 
by 24 battalions of infantry, and 150 pieces of can- 
non. 


In this brilliant atchievement, the General was 
wounded in the leg, and soon after was obliged to be 
carried off the field: the completion of the victory 
thus fell to Colonel Monson, who now saw compleat 
vengeance inflicted for luis past disasters, and tor the 
unexampled cruclty of his enemy, 2000 of whom 
were killed, either in the battle or during the retreat; 
an immense number was wounded, and amongst these 
many considerable chiefs, while 87 pieces of cannon 
fell into his hands, which partly consisted of the same 
guns which he had himself lost during his disastrous 
retreat to Agra. 


Had Holkar confided merely to his effective foree 
in the field, his cause might have now been regarded 
as desperate. His boldness, however, and his un- 
exampled success, had gained him the suppor: of 
several of the native princes: among these he had 
seduced the Rajah of Bhurtpore, an ally of the Bri- 
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tish, and the chief of the celebrated cast of the Jauts, 
the most warlike tribe in upper India. General 
Lake was therefore obliged to concentrate his army, 
and to employ it in the reduction of Bhurtpore, a 
fortress which experience has proved to have been 
the strongest and most impregnable in the whole pe- 
ninsula. While thus employed, the dispersed troops 
of Holkar had time to rendezvous in distant quarters, 
and were successful in cutting off his supplies of pro 
visions, and in plundering the surrounding districts, 
by that predatory mode of warfare for which the 
Mahrattas have been celebrated. 


The reduction of Bhurtpore, thus defended by the 
indefatigable efforts of Holkar, by its intrepid gar- 
rison, and its own natural strength, proved the most 
arduous enterprise which the British troops had ever 
undertaken im Asia. ‘The success of the besieged, 
m repelling four different assaults, aminatcd them 
with fresh courage and intrepidity. The Rajah and 
his whole tribe were umted by the ties of blood as 
well as of civil authority: they had claim to a high 
cast amony the natives, which they knew must be 
forteited for evcr by unconditional submission: un 
fortunatcly these were the only terms which General 
Lake was permitted toaccept. ‘The Rajah, theretore, 
having collected in the fort, bis woincn, his children, 
and his treasures, resolved to bury them all, and him- 
self, under its ruins, rather than submit to terms 
which were deemed cqual!v disgraceful to his religion 
and his rank. 
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Impelled by the orders of his superior, and uii- 
daunted by all the past disasters which the troops had 
already suffered, General Lake resolved to hazard 
another attempt. In the account given of it in his 
dispatch to the Governor-General, dated 22d Fe- 
bruary, he observes, “ that it appeared our failure 
on the 20th was to be accounted for, in a grsat mea- 
sure, by the occurrence of unexpected accidents and 
delays, as part of the corps who formed the storming 
party had surmounted the principal difficulty, and 
had nearly gained the summit of the bastion, where, 
Twas informed, a few hours more battering would 
make the ascent perfectly easy, I determined to make 
another attempt yesterday. 


“The party for this service consisted of the whole 
European force, and the two battalions of the native 
infantry of the Bengal army, and the greater part of 
his Majesty's 55th and 86th regnnents, and the gree 
nadier battalion and flank companies of the Ist bat- 
talion of the 3d regiment, from the Bombay division. 
The whole moved on to the attack about three o'clock 
in the afternoon, under the command of the Hon. 
Brigadicr Monson. ‘The troops, most confident of 
success, commenced the attack, and persevered in it 
for a considerable time, with the most determmed 
bravery; but their utmost exertions were not sufh- 
cient to enable them to gaim the iop of the breach. 
The bastion, which was the point of attack, was ex- 
tremely steep; the resistance opposed to them was 
vigorous, and our men could only mount by smalt 
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parties at a time; the advantages were very great on 
the side of the enemy—discharges of grape, logs of 
wood, and pots filled with combustible matenals, im- 
mediately knocked down those who were ascending ; 
and the whole party, after having been engaged in 
an obstinate contest for two hours, and suffering very 
severe loss, was obliged to relinquish the attempt, 
and to retire to our trenches.” ‘The loss of the Bri- 
tish army in this last assault, and that of the Oth, 
amounted to 300 killed, and 1564 wounded: its 
whole loss, during the different attacks, amounted to 
upwards of three thousand of the bravest of our 
troops; while the unconditional surrender of the 
place was never attained. 


The Rajah, however, again proposed the terms 
he had formerly offered, and consented to pay three 
lacks of rupees to the army, and the expenccs of the 
war. Hostages were given for the regular discharge 
of these sums, at different instalments. Thus the 
last prince in India, who resisted the British arms, 
was found to have made the most glorious defence 
of his independence, and to have secured for hinselt 
the most honourable terms. Holkar, himself, after 
having been often beaten, was at last deserted by 
almost the whole of his troops, and was obliged to 
escape to the mountains, with a retinue so scanty, as 
was hardly sufficient for the protection of his person. 
In this manner, an arduous campaign of eleven 
months was completed, after occasioning a greater 
loss of blood and trea.ure than had, perhaps, ever 
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been incurred by the subjugation of any single chief. 
Nor did this daring and magnanimous Prince con- 
sent to sue for peace till the Marquis had returned 
to Europe, and till he had witnessed the downfal of 
all the great chiefs of his nation; and, like another 
Galgacus, had the honour of being the last man who 
dared to uphold the standard of independence in his 
native Country. 


To enumerate the victories obtained by our arms 
m India, and to describe the advantages resulting 
from them, will hereafter form the most pleasing part 
of the British historian’s duty : but to render his nar- 
rative useful, he will have another task to perform no 
less necessary: It will be his province to record the 
errors that may have been committed, and the dis- 
asters that have followed them: Where this is ne- 
glected, history ceases to be instructive, and posterity 
to improve. On this principle the future narrators 
of our late campaigns in the Kast may probably re- 
mark, that they have been almost uniformly attend- 
ed with too lavish an expenditure. Although the 
Mahratta war continued only for the space of a few 
months, and the hostilities against Tippoo were con- 
cluded with almost equal dispatch; yet a debt had 
been contracted upon the treasury of upwards of 
thirty millions sterling. Had these operations been 
protracted by any unfortunate event, or had they even 
lasted the usual period of such immense undertak- 
ings, success would have been doubtful, or rather 
unattainable, from the impossibility of commanding 
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a sum adequate to their expence. In India, where 
the rate of interest is so enormous, and where war 
is an occurrence unhappily so frequent, its expence 
must be reduced to a scale more nearly correspond- 
ing to the resources of the country: In the progress 
of increasing territory, and of annually accumulat- 
ing debt, our carrecr in Asia is rapid and dangerous; 
nor is it difficult to toresee that abyss of destruction 


into which even a serics of victories must inevitably 
lead. 


The future historian may, perhaps, be credited for 
impartiality, should he hazard another reinark, that the 
treaties of peace with the Mahratta Chiefs, which had 
been begun and concluded almost in a single day, 
were at once imperfect and precipitate. A subsi- 
diary treaty had been almost umformly concluded 
between the Companys Government and all the 
neighbouring Princes of India, as soon as the neces- 
sity of their condition night induce them to engage 
in that measure: The Nabobs of Oude, and of the 
Carnatic, the Nizam, and the Peshwa had been all 
successively engaged to maintain a subsidiary force 
in their own dominions. Experience had proved that 
this was the most effectual of all measures for the 
checking their appetite for continual war, and for 
preventing them from plundering the own sub- 
jects; the ‘expedient at the same time has been 
found to supply pay and maintenance for the large 
additions that were made to “the Company's native 
army. In forming the late treaties with the Nag- 
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pore Rajah, with Scindiah and Holkar, this important 
stipulation was omitted, though it had been propos- 
ed before the commencement of the war, and though 
experience had so repeatedly demonstrated it to be 
the most effectual means of securing the permanency 
of peace. Should a future war be afterwards found 
necessary to check the aggressions of these chiefs, 
the occurrence may be justly ascribed to the want of 
a subsidiary force in their territories, so necesssary to 
disclose and to check their hostile machinations n 
their commencement *. 


It is alleged, by those best acquainted with the sub- 
ject, that our successes in the East have been uni- 
formly aided by a prejudice entertained among the 
natives, that European skill and valour were irre- 
sistible in every open and regular attack. It may 
hereafter be objected, that in the last of our camn- 
paigns sufficient care has not been taken to support 
this opinion, so essentially necessary to our future 
safety, amidst the millions of Asia. The smallest 
victory, or even transient success on their part, de- 
stroys this salutary prejudice, and has always been 
found to animate them with the boldness and ferocity 
of tigers; and hence, there is not, perhaps, on record 
a single example of any detachment of our army, 


* The author has the satisfaction to observe that these trea. 
ties have been since concluded, and that the Government of 
India had conceived the same idea of their necessity which is 
here pointed out. 
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either turning their backs, or yielding in a contest, 
that has not been almost instantly destroyed. 


The war against Holkar whith so soon succeeded 
the defeat of Boonsla and Scindiah, should not, per- 
haps, have been undertaken till the season had fa- 
voured, and till more certain means had been provid- 
ed of compelling that chief to abandon his desultory 
warfare, and of forcing him to a decisive action. If 
he could not be surrounded by a numerous army, he 
should have at least been opposed by troops whose 
rapidity of movement was cqual to his own; and by 
detachments of sufficient strength to resist any sud- 
den junction of his irregular cavalry. 


These dispositions of the native armies, already 
noticed, having been demonstrated clearly, by fatal 
experience, have established a inaxim essentially use- 
ful in Indian warfare: That hardly a sinzle enter- 
prise should be hazarded of doubtful issue ; and that 
no attempt should be made, till every possible means 
had been provided for ensuring success. 


Had this maxiin been followed with that strictness 
due to its importance, Colonel Monson’s detachment 
would not, perhaps, have been allowed to penetrate 
so far, without support, into a country rendered al- 
most impassable by the rains: and had the conse- 
quences of a check been sufficicntly kept in view, 
that officer would, perhaps, mod have receded a step 
before an enemy, where retreat was destruction, 
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The same observations are, by some, thought ap- 
plicable to the storming of the fort of Bhurtpore. 
An example of European skill and bravery being 
compleatly baffled in the presence of the natives, 
in five different assaults, was, they imagine, far 
more detrimental to their reputation, than its cap- 
ture could have been advantageous to our cause. 


But notwithstanding all these exceptions, and 
after allowing these remarks, whatever importance 
they may be found to merit, still ample room will be 
left for commending the spirit of our Indian Go- 
vernment and the conduct of the army. In the 
short space of six years, more had been done by 
Marquis Wellesley for the destruction of French in- 
fluence in the East, and for the enlargement and se- 
curity of the British dominions, than ever had been 
accomplished by any Governor of India. Through- 
out that extensive country he left no Europeans to 
discipline the native armies, nor any independent 
powers under whom they could rally, in order to 
controul the British Government. Under his admi- 
nistration, that government, for the first time since 
its establishment in Asia, had the opportunity of pur- 
suing plans of improvement without the opposition 
ef an dpen foe, or the controul of a rival power. 


SECTION II. 


INDUCEMENTS TO ATTEMPT THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF THE CONDITION OF THE NATIVES OF IN-. 
DIA. 


From the slight sketch above given of our late cam- 
paigns in India, it appears that the British territories 
in that quarter, have been greatly cxtended. They 
now actually comprehend nearly one half of Hin- 
dostan and the Deccan ; while the power and influ- 
ence of the British government has become para- 
mount over the whole peninsula. 


From the vicinity of Agra and Delhi, the ancient 
capitals of the Mogul Empire, the British dominions 
at present stretch east and southward, on both sides 
of the Ganges, to the bay of Bengal, through a range 
of country of more than a thousand miles, and con- 
taining, perhaps, the largest and most fertile plain on 
the face of the globe. Along the whole coast of, 
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Coromandel, her detached possessions have been 
united, and a free communication established be- 
tween the Presidencies, a circumstance which was 
formerly dependent on the will of the Raja of Be- 
rar. 


The acquisitions made in these campaigns on the 
side of the Mysore, Pognah, and Guzerat, have al- 
so consolidated the British power on the coast of 
Malabar, and opened new sources of commerce on 
the west of India. And lastly, notwithstanding these 
accessions of territory, the assailable frontier of the 
Indian Empire is actually lessened, by the overthrow 
of the Mahratta confederacy. Instead of encircling, 
as formerly, their vast cinpire, it is now confined to 
a direct line, stretching across the upper part of the 
penirsula. Enough, in the opinion of many, has al- 
ready been done for the enlargement of our power in 
the East: much also has been effected for its se- 
curity ; since more ample means have been acquired 
of maintaining peace and of securing the advantages 
of a regular gov crnment, 


1. The very extent, however, of our Eastern Em- 
pire imposes new obligations. If its external defence 
be not rendered mare dithcult; the danger of losing 
it by other accidents, is perhaps, much greater. The 
magnitude of our Indian commerce, renders it of 
peculiar importance to the naval power of Britain, 
Though the resources of the empire not only survived 
the separation of America, but contrary to general 
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expectation, continued to flourish, it can hardly be 
imagined, that after the loss of India, its navy could 
maintain the same pre-eminent rank. 


The internal energies of a free, commercial, and 
enterprising nation, are great, yet, by adverse ci- 
cumstances, they may not only be weakened, but ulti- 
mately destroyed. The naval establishment of the 
India Company, exclusive of the extra and country 
vessels, and armed cruisers, amounts to upwards of 
one hundred sail of regular ships: these are mostly 
of a size fit to occupy a station in the line, while their 
navigation employs nearly “10,000 seamen. ‘Their 
regular army is already greater than that of the statc¢ 
and the territorial revenues by which it is supported, 
amount annually to the sum of seventeen millions 
sterlmg : no company, in the records of commerce, 
ever possessed such a magnificent property, or so 
great a naval power: its loss, when it arrives, must 
operate powerfully to shake, if not to subvert the go- 
vernment. A liberal and humane treatment of the 
natives of India, seems to be one of the best means 
of averting this catastrophe, which must prove dan- 
gerous, and which may prove fatal to the parcnt 
state. Over so vast an extent of cinpire, and over 
the almost countless multitudes of its subjects, a go- 
vernment of benefits and mutual affection will al- 
ways be found stronger than a government of force, 
or of fear. 
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2. The distance of our eastern dominions from the 
seat of governinent, furnishes’ another motive for 
adopting measures of conciliation and beneficence 
into the system of administration. In Asia, conquests 
are not merely rapid but frequent, and this frequency 
has rendered changes in some degree familiar to the 
people; but our Indian territories are not only the 
most important, they are also the most remote of 
all the dependencies of the empire. Insurrections 
and disturbances in that quarter, could, almost on no 
occasion, be quelled by European succours, which, 
previous to their arrival, must have traversed over 
more than half the globe. ‘That power, therefore, 
can hardly be deemed very permanent, which enly 
rests upon means of support so distant, that its at- 
tack and ruin may be compleated before even a ru- 
mour of its invasion had reached its defenders. 
IJence it is on the internal resources of India itself, 
that its government must chiefly rely for its stability 
and power. 


It must look to the number, the attachment, and 
the increasing energies of the native inhabitants for 
its principal support. These advantages, however, 
can only be secured by conciliating the affections of 
the natives, by promoting, on every occasion,- their 
truc interests, ' This effort, to an enlightened people, 
can never appcar in the light of a sacrifice, since the 
different parts of a state are united by the same in- 
terests, 
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3. The present state of Europe (which in its ori- 
gin and effects, is wholly unexampled,) seems to in- 
culcate new maxims and duties for the conduct of its 
rulers. The government of every statc which retains 
any share of power, or even the prospect of inde- 
pendence, appears in this eventful crisis to be im- 
periously called upon to improve and invigorate all 
its resources. ‘The few remaining states must either 
provide for a more combined, and energetic defence, 
or their names must speedily disappear from the list 
of independent nations. This seems now to be the 
only tenure of their existence, and unless speedy 
compliance is given to its conditions, their ruin must 
approach with the speed of an armed man. 


If posterity shall hereafter enquire, what circum- 
stances have so rapidly advanced the external power 
and the conquests of the French nation, at a period 
when the rest of Europe, apparently at least, enjoy- 
ed its full vigour and maturity, it can hardly fail to 
discern the true cause—an illiberal jealousy, arising 
from a state of protracted rivalship and hatred, be- 
tween the surrounding nations. This has entailed 
upon their governments a selfishness and fatuity, 
which prevents them alike from discerning their true 
interests, or the extent of their danger. In this 
state of blind infatuation Europe still beholds them, 
year after year, falling the easy, and almost willing 
victims, of a people whom they had, in former times, 
often vanquished. 
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What other cause has successively laid so many 
nations, long renowned for valour, at the feet of an 
upstart, distinguished by no depth of policy, nor any 
enlarged views of government ? a man who can dis- 
cern no glory, but in beholding the mutual destruc- 
tion of contending armies in the field; and who, in 
the spirit of the purest Vandalism, is looking for co- 
lonies, ships, and commerce, to spring up amidst 
the devastation of continual war, and the convulsions 
occasioned by his insatiable ambition. 


Spirited resistance, or unlimited subjection, is now 
the only alternative which remains to the civilized 
nations, and their governments. Let them lay aside 
their selfishness and jealousy ; let them unitc their ef- 
forts, and this new Attila, which their own cowardice 
has raised in the heart of Europe, may yet be 
crushed. It is the peculiar glory of the British na- 
tion, that she has carly foreseen this new tenure of 
her rank as an independent state. Amidst the apathy 
and blindness which has ruined so many governments, 
she has vigorously employed all her resources, and 
met every new aggression with fresh energy. ‘Though 
oppesed by every power, both in Europe and in 
India, which French hostility could raise against 
her, every new combination of her enemies has 
not only added fresh laurels to her warriors, but 
seems to have imparted new vigour to her resour- 
ces, and enlarged her dominions. In this w.se and 
spirited policy let her persevere ; and since the 
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vigour of her measures has, in these critical times, 
not only effected the defence of all her territories, 
but has greatly enlarged her Indian empire, it be- 
hoves her to prove to her new subjects, that the ge- 
nerosity of Britons is not inferior to their valour, and 
that in diffusing the blessings of peace, and the bene- 
fits of good government, they are not less active than 
in the pursuit of victory. 


4. We are impelled to redress the grievances, and 
ameliorate the condition of our Indian subjects, in 
order to refute the odious calumnies and imputations 
which the jealousy of rivals has cast upon our go- 
vernment. All the evils which were ever ascribed 
to the avarice of Carthage, or the ambition of Rome, 
the oppression of nations, and desolation of provin- 
ces, have been loudly charged against our India ad- 
ministration. It has been accused of not merely sub- 
verting the ancient Mogul Empire, but of substituting 
In its room a system of peculation, anarchy and ra- 
pine; and of confiding the happiness of the natives, 
and their property, to men of dissolute lives, and 
profligate characters. 


The first of these imputations contains an anachro- 
nisin so gross and palpable, that, to such as are ac- 
quainted with the history of India, it cannot possibly 
need any refutation; yet since the illusion has been 
spread among the vulgar, with uncommon malignity 
and success, it certainly merits some notice. From 
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every authentic statement of historical facts, we learn, 
that the Mogul Empire contained in itself the seeds 
of its destruction; that it was at no period free from 
gross irregularities and open rebellion ; that the en- 
croachmehts of European nations seldom interfered 
with the imperial power; and that the acquisitions 
of the British, being the latest, were subsequent to 
its dissolution. 


We learn from the historian Ferishta, and in later 
times from the testimony of men still living, that their 
armies were not opposed to those of the Mogul. This 
historian, in one instance indeed, complains, that 
“from the negligence of certain governors, some 
districts on the coast had fallen into the possession of 
the idolators of Europe ;” but the coast was never 
completely subdued, and he does not assert, that 
these districts were previously in the possession of 
the Emperor. 


It appears also, from the most authentic records, 
that the Portuguese were settled at Chittagong, prior 
to the submission of Bengal to the Court of Delhi. 
According to the accurate Orme, the English, and 
not the Moguls, were the first possessors of a small 
district on the coast of Coromandel, of which they: 
were deprived, though they purchased it from a na- 
tive prince, the original proprietor. In fact, durmg 
the splendour of the Mogul empire, the power of Eu- 
ropeans, and especially of the English, was too in- 
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considerable to occasion any alarm, much less any 
substantial injury to the court of Delhi. At that pe- 
riod the power of these nations was chiefly of 4 mari- 
time nature, and so far from impeding the general 
prosperity of the empire, rendered the most cssential 
service to its commerce, and to the safety of its sub- 
jects during their pilgrimages to Mecca. This ser- 
vice was rendered in the most conspicuous manner 
by the English, who not only humbled the power of 
Angria, but extirpated numbers of the piratical states 
on the Malabar, who had continued to infest that 
coast, and to plunder the commerce of India, for no 
less a period than two thousand years. 


It appears, therefore, to have been from the trea- 
cherous servants of the court, and from the usurpers 
of its authority, that the Europeans have chietly ac- 
quired their Indian possessions. What seems most 
remarkable in these occurrences is, the conduct of 
these upstart princes themselves : instead of dreading 
the vicinity of the British, they courted their inter- 
course, and regarded their alliance as a desirable ob- 
ject. ‘Their arrival at once opened a market for their 
commodities in the West, and encreased the demand 
for them; while the importation of specie, .in pay- 
ment, stimulated the industry of the indolent natives, 
and enriched their sovereigns. 


It was the influence of these powerful motives, 
rather than the accidental services of Mr Broughton, 
which, some time after their settlement in Bengal, 
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procured for the British the Phirmaun of the Empe+ 
ror, and the Suznud of his Viceroy, establishing a 
commerce that had already been found mutually be- 
neficial. The fear of losing this European traffic, . 
and the revenue accruing from it, often influenced 
the councils of the native princes. It operated so 
powerfully on the rude and tumultuary government 
of Surajah Dowlah, in Bengal, that he sent pressing 
invitations to the British to return to Calcutta, only 
a few months after he had massacred the greater part 
of their countrymen, and expelled the rest from his 
dominions. In revenging this cruelty the India Com- 
pany conquered Bengal; but it was from a prince 
who had already thrown off his allegiance to the 
court: and the imperial government, now reduced to 
a shadow, felt no other effect from the transaction, 
than the overthrow of one of its most powerful ene- 
mies. Circumstances nearly similar attended all the 
British conquests, in regard to the Moguls: and the 
aged representative of their monarchs, derives at the 
present moment from them, his sole protection against 
the cruelty of his enemies, and his only support and 
consolation amidst the infirmity of his advanced 
years. 


But besides these alledged encroachments of the 
India Company on the Imperial power, it has been 
accused of cruelty and rapacity in the territories that 
were thus acquired _If this imputation be supported 
by facts, our Indian government must long since 
have become, not only unpopular, but odious, both 
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to the native princes and their subjects. From these 
quarters, however, no complaint has been heard. 
The favourable view in which the princes regarded 
the settlement of Europeans among them, has just 
been noticed, and the sentiments of. their subjects 
have, been more uniformly and decidedly in favour of 
that measure. 


The disbursement of specie to the native trades- 
men, and the security of their wages, which are re- 
gularly paid in advance, have enabled multitudes 
among the labouring classes to support themselves 
and their families with a degrce of comfort expe1ien- 
ced in almost no other part of that country. And 
the new intercourse which has thus benefited the la- 
bouring poor, has strongly contributed to improve 
the maxins of government, even among the natives 
themselves. Inthe vicinity of European factories, 
those predatory bands, which had so long infested 
the rest of the peninsula, have been gradually sup- 
pressed by the operation of a regular police. ‘Those 
tumults and dcvastations consequent on so many re- 
volutions, have long since begun to disappear; and 
have been succeeded by a degree of order and secu- 
rity, which affords many encouragements to the far- 
mer and manufacturer that were formerly unknown ; 
hence the surrounding districts have long enjoyed a 
state of much comparative tranquillitv, and are at 
present distinguished by a degree of wealth and pro- 
sperity, which will in vain be sought for im any other 
pait of India. The financial operations of the In- 
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die government seem fo justify these statenients, since 
ts land revenues have gradudlly increased in their 
different territories, and at present far surpass their 
amount in the most prosperous days of the Mogul 
empire. 


These are the unequivocal symptoms, not of op- 
pression, but of a just and equitable government ; 
and that such is the comparative state of the Euro- 
pean territories, and the rest of India, we have the 
concurring testimony of almost every person who has 
examined the state of that country. According to 
the most credible accounts, every flourishing tows is 
either of their building, or has been supported and 
increased by their commerce. The most magnif- 
cent palace, perhaps, in the whole of India, is the 
work of the late Governor-General*: the great 
mosque at Benares was constructed to conciliate the 
Mahomedans, and both the plan and execution are 
to be ascribed to Mr Hastings. The most siperb 
monument of architectural skill of which upper India 
can boast, was erected by Claude Martine, a private 
adventurer from Europe. Ina word, it has been 
observed, that wherever Europeans have settled, 
there you invariably discern the traces of a more 
energetic government, and the atchievements of a 
more enterprising people. A most satisfactory proof 
of this fact is exhibited by the garrisons and canton- 


* The new Government-house, erected by the Marquis 
Wellesley. 
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ments that have been erected by the India Company, 
for the defence of the country, and the accommoda- 
tion of the troops. These buildings are constructed 
in a style far surpassing every establisment of that 
kind in Asia, and are still unequalled in most nations 
of Europe. 


By far the greater part of these improvements have 
been effected by the British nation alone, in the very 
infancy of her power, and while she was yet contend- 
ing with her European rivals, and a multitude of na- 
tive enemies, which they had raised up against her. 
Since those remote ages of peace and tranquillity, in 
which the Hindoos erected those immense fabrics 
for the purposes of their superstition, and which are’ 
still seen in the country, no buildings have been con- 
structed of equal magnificence, to those which the 
British have erected within the last forty years. 


If this proves nearly a just representation of the 
first establishment of the British power in the East, 
and of its subsequent administration, we shall be at 
a loss to discover those bold features of iniquity and 
violence with which the envy and disappointment ot 
its rivals have painted it. The tribute of their hatred 
is perhaps no small degree of praise: and it would 
he more difficult (were we in this tsland unaquaint- 
ed with party rage,) to account for the unqualified 
teprobation to which it has been doomed by some of 
our statesmen and political writers. A late orator, 
alluding, perhaps, to the Mogul conquests in India, 

VoL. It. D 
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thus exclaims *; ‘“‘ the Asiatic conquerors had soon 
abated of their ferocity; and the short life of man 
had been sufficient to repair the waste they had 
occasioned. But with the English the case was en- 
tirely different; their conquests were still im the state 
they had been in twenty years ago. They had no 
more socicty with the people, than if they still resid- 
ed in England ; but, with the view of making fortunes, 
rolled in, one after another, wave after wave; so 
that there was nothing before the eyes of the natives, 
but an endless, flight of birds of prey and passage, 
with appetites continually renewing for a food that 
was continually wasting. With us there were no re- 
tributary superstitions, by which a foundation of cha- 
yity ¢ compensated for ayes to the poor, for the in- 
juries and rapine of a day. 


With us, no pride erccted stately monuments, 
which repaired the mischicfs pride had occasioned 
and adorned the country out of its own spoils: Eng- 
land had erected no churches, no hospitals, no pa- 
laces, no schools: England had built no bridges, 
made no high-ways, cut no navigations}, dug no 


* Vide Burke’s speech on Fox’s India bill. 

+ It was not for many centuries that the Mogul conquests 
in India were compleated: and when compleated, annuat 
plunder was always a part of their system, op collecting the 
revenues. The only hospitals in India for even the reception 
of natives, are built by the English. 

t The canals of India, fell to ruin, or were filled during the 
anarchy which succeeded the Mogul dynasty : The only ones 
now in use are of English structure. 
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reservoirs. Every other conqueror of every other 
description, had left some monument of state or of 
beneficence behind him; but, were we to be driven 
out of India this day, nothing would remain to tell 
that it had been possessed, during tlre inglorious pe- 
riod of our dominion, by any thing béttér than the 
ourang outang or the tiger.” 


The only observatior which this harangue can 
merit, is, that it is untrue; and that, in almost every 
single assertion, it is directly the reverse of truth, 
has been proved by a decision of the highest tribunal 
m the kingdom on a late solemn trial. 


The principal rcason for adverting to it is to 
shew, that the irregularitics of our first settlers in 
the East had created an unfavourable opinion of their 
conduet ; otherwise no public assembly could possi- 
bly have listened to a strain of exaggeration so gross, 
unfounded, and ahsurd. No conquests were, per- 
haps, ever made without some disturbance, and somé 
violation of the existing order of things. This at- 
taches to the very idea of conquest; the first subju- 
gation of Bengal was, however, accomplished by a 
few Europeans, and occasioned Jess violence than 
any similar event recorded in history: If the fact 
had been otherwise, the aggression was solely on the 
part of the natives, and the guilt must be theirs also. 


These unfavourable impressions are speedily wear- 
ing away, and a steady perseverance in a mild and 
de 
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conciliating system of government is the best means 
of entirely effacing them. An assiduous attention to 
measures of this nature will always be found the best 
and most powerful refutation of the malevolent in- 
vectives that may have been thrown out against the 
agents of our India Government. Several of the 
most respectable of its servants, have long since re- 
commended them to the Court of Directors; actuat- 
ed solely by a regard for the comfort of the natives. 
A very intelligent work has lately been published 
on the agriculture and commerce of Bengal, by two 
of-the servants of the Company *: It breathes the 
spirit of true benevolence, and details many rational 
schemes of improving the condition of our Asiatic 
subjects. Were these plans found impracticable, 
(which they certainly are not) this work has still the 
merit of rendering the state of that remote country 
better known than it has ever yet been in Europe. 


With the same beneficent intentions, a clergyman 
of a very limited fortune, has advanced the sum of 
two thousand pounds to be distributed to the British 
Universities, for the most approved essays on the 
means of civilising the natives of India, and of ditfu- 
sing the Christian religion in the eastern world. 


Though the disquisitions of studious and specula- 
tive men may not, perhaps, suggest many arrange- 


* Mr Colebrook, one of the provincial judges, and Mr 
Lambert, an intelligent merchant in Calcutta. 
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ments of practical value; yet these essays are ably 
written, and possess at least the merit of drawing a 
more general attention to a very important enquiry. 


Several among the natives are known to have made 
the language and literature of Europe their favourite 
study ; and their success has been proportioned to 
their avidity in the pursuit*. The very idea of em- 
ploying the talents and learning of the most celebrat- 
ed nation in Europe, in discussing the means of pro- 
moting their happimess, must prove highly flattering 
to these men. Such persons in India, as every where 
else, guide the public opinion by the influence of their 
knowledge and reputation; and although they may 
sometiines smile at the ineptitude of the means that 
have been proposed tor promoting their comfort, yet 
they cannot fail to receive favourable impressions 
from plans unquestionably benevolent. 


4. In the last place, we arc bound to promote tl.e 
moral and civil improvement of the natives of In- 
dia, from a regard to the safety and comfort of that 
portion of our ceuntrymen who are settled among 
them. 


In India, without an efficient police, and much 

care in the prevention and punishinent of crimes, 
D3 

* This is certainly true of Tuffussil Hossein Kan, and many 


others, the employment of whom in diplomatic and military 
stations has done much credit to our India Government. 
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both life and property would soon become altogether 
insecure. The native character, however amiable in 
some respects it may appear, is frequently stained 
with vices directly hostile to society. ‘The crime of 
perjury, from the great defects of their religious sys- 
tem, is remarkably prevalent, and, in many instances, 
renders the execution of justice difficult and impos- 
sible. 


“‘ The prevalence of this vice,” says Sir James 
M‘Intosh, “ which I have myself observed, 1s, per- 
haps, a more certain criterion of a general dissolu- 
tion of moral principle, than other more daring and 
ferocious crimes, much more terrible to the imagina- 
tion, and of which the unmediate consequences are 
more destructive to society.’ Perjury indicates the 
absence of all the common restraints by which men 
are withheld from the cominission of crimes. It is 
an attack upon religion and law in the very point of 
their union for the protection of human society. It 
weakens the foundation of every right, by rendering 
the execution of justice unattainable. 


Sir William Jones, after long judicial experience, 
was obliged, reluctantly, to achnowledge this moral 
depravity of the natives of India. He had carried 
out with him to that country a strong prejudice in 
their favour, which he had imbibed in the course of 
his studies ; and which in him, was, perhaps, neither 
unamiable nor ungraceful. This prejudice he could 
not longer retain against the universal testimony of 
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Europeans, and the enormous examples of depravity 
among the natives which he often witnessed in his 
judicial capacity. 


In a society thus circumstanced, crimes must of- 
ten escape detection; and when detected the ends 
of justice must sometimes be defeated. Hence in 
India, the records of the criminal courts are not a 
true measure of the guilt of the community; and the 
security of individuals is much less perfect than in the 
absence of such moral diseases. 


Thus it immediately concerns every Furopean who 
settles in India, however humble his station, or how- 
ever narrow the sphere of his usefulness, to lend his 
aid in suppressing these vices, and thercby prevent- 
ing the evils which are the result of them. every in- 
dividual settler in that country, occupies the station, 
either of a master of numerous servants, or of a 
magistrate or chicf among many dependents. His 
influence is far greater than it was in Euope; and 
his motives for suppressing iunmorality much stronger. 
The station he occupies will often suggest to hit, 
that one of the most important ends of life, 1s to 
render, soine at least of the human race happicr, 
and that this is most effectually done by making 
them better: If they fail in thus improving the lot 
of the natives, the task wall promote their own vir- 
tue*; and will assuredly refute those charges of 


2 


* Sir James M‘Intosh’s charge to the Grand Jury. 
pd 4 


. 
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injustice, rapacity, and dissipation, which have often 
been made against them. 


‘¢ Tt would be invidious and unbecoming,” says a 
late writer*, ‘to point out the particular ill conduct 
of those who have filled important situations in Bri- 
tish India. Their rapacity, their injustice, and their 
contempt of religion are subjects of common noto- 
riety, injurious to that country where they have 
spent their early manhood, and destructive also of 
morality in this, where they exhibit in unreverenced 
age, instances of successful vice, and of opulent 
depravity.” 


* Mr Cockburn, in an essay which obtained the Buchannan 
prize in the University of Cambridge, where this gentleman is 
appointed Christian Advocate. It is worthy of remark, that 
no particular malversation is here laid hold of, in order to 
ground this undistinguished and invidious charge. ‘This, the 
modest essayist says, would be unbecoming : other moralists 
have held, that, before libelling a numerous and respectable 
body of men with the grossest imputations, the charges should 
not only be specific, but fully proved ; it deserves notice also, 
that the immediate occasion of penning this unprovoked and 
illiberal attack, was to obtain a magnificent bounty held out 
to the literary world, by one of those rapacious and aban. 
doned servants, who are here so cruelly stigmatised ; and, al- 
though it may occasion the reader some surprise, we are obli- 
ged to add, also, that this extraordinary production of the 
Christian advocate, in the University of Cambridge, was 
judged by that learned body deserving of the prize. 
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Every body of men so numerous as that which 
contains the civil, military, and judicial servants of 
the Honourable East India Company, must include 
individuals of almost every description of character. 
This numerous class of British subjects, who have so 
successfully supported the interest and honour of 
their country in Asia, have, with more justice been 
characterised, as humane, hberal, and brave. A 
monthly allowance of pay, ample but not extrava- 
gant, has afforded the Tonourable Company a 
choice of its servants, not enjoyed in the foreign set- 
tlements of any other nation. Ifence in all the 
branches of their service are to be found manv of 
the highest rank, and the most hberal education. 
The civil departincut, in particular, has long been an 
object of ambition to the younger members of the 
first fainilies in Britain. ‘] is circumstance has been 
productive of many advantages. Men of hereditary 
rank and high expectations in Europe, have been 
found unwilling to forfeit these objects in the Last, 
by acts either of meanness or insubordination. — Their 
duty as magistrates, judges, and officers, has gcne- 
rally been discharged without that selfish and illibe- 
ral attention to small gains and pecuniary advantages 
which is so apt to characterise the agents of a mer- 
cantile body. They have accordingly been distin- 
guished by acts not of mere charity only, but of mu- 
nificence rarely to be found in any rank of life. 


The malignant climate of India, and the uncer- 
tainty of life in a region where it is so frequently cut 
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off by disease, has produced among some individuals, 
that spirit of extravagance, which in Batavia the same 
cause has created among the parsimonious Dutch. 
This spirit, however, is more than counterbalanced 
by the habit of saving, monthly, a small portion of 
their allowances, to enable them to revisit their native 
country, and there to support their advanced life and 
declining years: a period which all are equally desi- 
rous to spend in the midst of their relations, and in 
the bosom of their native land. 


This is by far the most universal and steady prin- 
ciple of action, among the servants of the India 
Company; and if they are to be characterised ge- 
nerally by any one prevailing quality, itis by an 
ceconoiny in their expenditure, which is sometimes 
seen to degenerate into parsimony. In number, the 
servants of the Company, are little inferior to the 
civil and military establishment of Great Biitain; by 
blood or connection they are allied to almost every 
family in the United Kingdom; their savings ulti- 
mately rest there, to the annual amount of nearly 
two millions sterling ; and for this immense sum no- 
thing is advanced but the expence of their early edu- 
cation: they have adventured on a remote and dan- 
gerous service, where they have hitherto successfully 
upheld the honour and the interests of their country ; 
the comfort and safety of such a respectable class of 
our countrymen forms of itself no mean inducement 
for attempting the moral improvement of our native 


subjects in India. 
It 
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It belongs to that generosity, which has hitherto 
been characteristic of Britons, not merely to acquire 
distant possessions, but to civilize and improve them. 
They at the present moment command more exten- 
sive territories in Asia, Africa, and America, than 
ever fell under the dominion of any ancient or ino- 
dern nation. It is of high importance that they feel 
and respect the duties of a situation, in which they 
are to contreul the destinies of so large a portion of 
the human race. It is perhaps of no less importance, 
that the individuals entrusted with so perilous a ser- 
vice should be protected by the police of the country, 
and the moral discipline of the natives. 


In circumstances to which there are attached so 
many arduous duties, and so much responsibility, it 
is consolatory to reflect, that by the very constitu- 
tion of human affairs, the mtcrcourse of nations tends 
alinost invariably to their improvement. There is a 
steady progress to Civilization among comimunitics 
much connected together, which is often concealed 
from themselves, and which arises not so much from 
the policy of government, as from the original consti- 
tution of human nature itseli. To this it is owing, 
that amidst all the complaints that have been made 
against the British government in India, so many so- 
lid, though unforeseen advantages have been mutual- 
ly conferred on both countries. 


From this source the Asiatics have derived the arts 
of printing and of ship-building, as well as the practi- 
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cal use of the mariners compass. If Europe has de- 
rived from the East the benefits of inoculation, the 
latter has received in return, the Jennerian improve- 
inent of the discovery, by which so many thousand 
lives are annually saved*. If we consider each of 
these improvements separately, it will be found to 
imply important changes in the condition of society. 
Taken together they assuredly constitute the most 
solid benefit that one portion of the human race has 
ever conferred upon another. 


All these reciprocal advantages, which have ac- 
crued either to the European or Asiatic nations, it 
must be remarked, have arisen from no premeditated 
plans of improvement projected by either party; they 
are wholly to be ascribed to the silent, but steady 
operation of an Intercourse that has already existed, 
on a limited and imperfect scale, for nearly two cen- 
turies. Had the dialect which became the medium 
of communication, becn less rude and imperfect, or 
better understood, there can remain little doubt that 
the mutual benefit resulting from this established in- 
tercourse, would have been more considerable. But 


* The British government has interfered in spreading the be- 
nefits of this discovery among the natives. Three medical gen- 
tlemcn have been appointed to supply the vaccine matter, and 
to conciliate the natives toits application. They are fond of the 
cow from religious prejudices, and there is every reason to be. 
lieve that the practice of vaccination will be soon universally 
adopted throughout the whole peninsula, and the adjoining 
parts of Asia. 
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since the languages of Asia are becoming, year after 
year, more familiar to Europeans, it unavoidably 
follows, that the communication of knowledge must 
in future become more rapid and extensive ; hence 
the improvements of the ensuing century must in all 
probability prove more considerable than either of the 
past. The Hindostanee, a kind of Lngua Jranka, 
nade up of various dialects, is the spoken language 
of India, and has become the key to all communica- 
tion with the natives of that country. Our knowledge 
of its dialects has gradually increased with the inter- 
course which called it forth, till at last the acquisition 
of it has becoine the object of several expensive se- 
minarics and insitutions. It is to be regretted that 
these subsidiary arrangeinents to facilitate intercourse 
between the Europeans and natives, have not only 
been too late in their introduction, but mefficient in 
their plan. The first adventurers in India enjoved 
no assistance whatever in acquiring the langnage, ex- 
cept what their ear might afford them, as often as 
they attempted to converse with the natives. 


It was not till after many years that a few sterile 
and jejune publications appeared in the form of vo- 
cabularics and grammars, and it was still later before 
monshees, or native teachers, were cimployed to 
instruct such individuals as might be appointed to 
situations requiring more than ordinary proficiency 
and skill in the native languages. Tor a series of 
years after their first arrival in the East. the situation 
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of Eutopeans somewhat resembled that of a handiu! 
of soldiers encamped amidst millions of strangers, or 
perhaps enemies, with whose hostile or friendly senti- 
ments they had no means of becoming acquainted. 
The complicated functions of war, of government, or 
of trade, were either intrusted solely to native agency, 
or very aukwardly discharged. 


During this sterility, or rather total want of the 
means of communication, the British settlers remain- 
ed in a kind of insulated state, unknown to the na- 
tives, and almost entirely unacquainted with their 
habits and prejudices. That so few occurrences of- 
fensive to their feelings, or abhorrent to their reli- 
gious ideas, should have happened, must be ascribed 
to a tendcr indulgence of their weakness, rather than 
to any accurate knowledge of their manners, or of 
their religious maxims. 


The literary institution that was lately established 
11 Calcutta, however well intended, has been found 
inadequate to the end proposed: It embraced too 
many branches of education: It contained profes- 
sional chats for Greek, Latin, Mathematics, and 
Chemistry, each endowed with annual salaries of 
some thousand pounds. It employed upwards of 
eighty Pundits, Molavees, and Moonshees ; a num- 
ber often greater than that of the scholars. The civil 
servants of the three Presidencies, were compelled 
to attend the terms of this College during three or 
four successive years, at the annual cxpence to the 
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India Company of nearly a thousand pounds each 
individual: Hence the accumulated expenditure of 
the institution must have considerably exceeded one 
hundred thousand pounds sterling, annually. It is 
probable that the different seminaries established in 
England, may be conducted for a much smaller sum ; 
although they are destined to receive the whole 
of the military as well as civil servants of the Indian 
sovernment*™. The youth being there unappointed 
to their stations, will not be entitled to their Indian 
pay: a circumstance which must at once preserve 
their dependence on their parents and cuardians, 
and prevent them from being plunged into habits of 
extravagance and dissipation. From these semina- 
ries, it is to be hoped that in a few years there will 
issue a race of individuals qualified to extend the 
British intercourse in the East, and to communicate 
to the natives a more extensive knowledge of Ku- 
ropean arts than the inore illiterate adventurers 


* The chief of those scminarics that have hitherto becn 
established, aro at Hartford, Woolwich, Great Marlow, and 
High-Wycomb. The three last are intended more particular. 
ly for the military and engineer departments. Such institu. 
tions have long been universal on the continent. Their insti- 
tution in Britain, at a period so much later, indicates, perhaps, 
too great a trust in our insular situation. If our military edu- 
cation be not more improved, and more generally diffused, 
how, it may be asked, are we in future to be opposed to the 
armed millions of the continent ? 
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who have preceded them*. In their hands, the fiscal, 
diplomatic, and military services, must in all cases 
be more ably performed, than by persons unacquaint- 
ed with the languages of India: What is particularly 
applicable to our present view of the subject, a 
masterly and effective system of police will be esta- 
blished, affording more perfect security to European 
settlers, and comprehending a species of discipline 
for the iniprovement of the natives themselves. 


* It is not meant to insinuate that the civil and military ser. 
vants of the Company were in general ignorant of the native 
dialect—some of them were eminently distinguished for their 
great proficiency: much intercourse, in the way of business 
with the inhabitants, had rendered them much more useful in 
the diplomatic line, than any of the junior members of the 
college. Among these we may rank Colonel Kilpatrick, Co- 
funel Collins, Major Malcolm, and Mr Webbe. 


SECTION III. 


GCONJECTURFS CONCPINING THE FUTURE INFLU- 
ENCE OF THE BRITISH GOVERNMLNT IN MODE~ 
RATING THE DLSPOTISM OF INDIA. 


Tue ‘communities of Asia, are distinguished from 
those of Europe, by two remarkable Cireunistiances 5 
the despotisin of their government, and the stationary 
state of their improvement. ‘The supreme power m 
Hindostan, whether exercised by an Eanperor, by great 
and independent princes, or by petty chicftains, has 
uniformly been maintained without any restraint or 
controul: Authority in that quarter of the world, 
even when delegated, is seldom checked, and almost 
never cither limited or divided; hence the rulers 
throughout that whole peninsula, in spite of their per- 


sonal character, have ever appeared before their sub- 
VOL. I11. E 
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jects, in that absolute and despotic attitude, which 
invariably distinguishes the governments of Asia. 


The power of the sdvereign, in the east, being 
thus unlimited, adinits of no change, or adaptation to 
the circumstances of the people; their lot is as sta- 
tionary and immutable as the principles of their go- 
vernment, and precludes almost every hope of their 
advancement through these dificrent stages of im- 
provement and civilization, which have distinguished 
each successive age in Europe, and which have so 
remarkably characterised all its different states. 


The present condition of the Asiatic nations, strong- 
ly corroborates this statement of the nature of their 
governments. They are all nearly on the same level, 
hardly displaying any perceptible difference im the 
advances made by one community superior to the 
rest; while history fully attests, that almost the whole 
have remained stationary, in point of improvement, for 
many successive ages. Throughout the extensive 
range of Tartary, on the north, and the greater part 
of Arabia, on the east, the whole population has re- 
mained stationary, and in the pastoral state, which 
admits of so small advancement in the arts of life, 
that the same delineation which is given of the man- 
ners of these nations, in the books of Moses, is strictly 
applicable to them at the present hour. They still 
dwell in tents; migrate with immense herds of cattle; 
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and, being engaged in continual hostility with sur- 
rounding tribes, they sell the vanquished as slaves. 


In the middle and southern regions of Asia, com- 
prehending Persia, India and China, great communi- 
tics have long existed in the agricultural state. This 
condition, inviting to a more correct and extensive 
knowledge of the compheated subject of property, 
has diffused considerable shades of intellectual im- 
provement, and perhaps greater plenty, as well as 
domestic contort through their society ; still, however, 
both the principle and spit of Asiatic government, 
among all these nations, remains invariably the same. 
It is that of a stern and unrelenting despotisin, which, 
without affording protection or security to the body 
of the people, is powerful only in chaining it down 
in a state of torpor and depression, wholly incompa- 
tible with all the higher advances on the great scale 
of human improvement, to which a more propitious 
destiny has raised the European nations. 


None of the Asiatic communities has ever arisen 
to the character of a commercial people, nor aspired 
to the rank of a maritime power. They, as well as 
the European nations, have been, at different tines, 
vanquished by warlike tribes from the north; who 
have not only destroyed their property, but severely 
checked their improvement: From these disasters, 
however, the former have arisen, with renovated 
energy and greater lustre ; while the latter have re- 

EQ 
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mained on thcir old semibarbarous level, but a few steps 
removed from the primaeval condition of our race ; 
and greatly below that standard of wealth, knowledge, 
and happiness, which has been attained in the western 
quarter of the globe. 


The modern theory, therefore, regarding the pro- 
gress of society, from) its rude to a civilised state, 
seems to bear only a feeble and remote application 
to any Asiatic government. It was first sketched 
by Montesquieu, and was afterwards copied, misun- 
derstood, or improved by a crowd of speculative po- 
liticians, who succeeded him in the western world. 
Tle progress of nations through the different steps 
of the civil union, has been distinguished by these 
sages into four separate gradations, implying various 
decrees of improvement and cultivation. The first, 
is that in which men, yet rude, and feebly associated, 
wander through the forests and wilds, subsisting on 
the precarious supplies of the chase or the rivers ; 
the second, is that in which they are occupied with 
pastoral cares ; the third, with those of agricultura} 
labour; the fourth and last is that in which they are 
employed in commercial speculations. 


This system, which would refer all the laws and in- 
stitutions of nations, to that particular stage which 
they may chance to occupy on the grand scale of im- 
provement, is perhaps more fanciful than just; ra- 
ther methodical, than satisfactory. By representing 
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the improvement of civil society as uniformly pro- 
gressive, it affords no explanation of the causes which 
so long detained almost the whole American tribes 
in the first, or savage state ; nor does it point out the 
means by which two enly of these communities, 
(those of Mexico and Peru), were enabled by feeble 
and hesitating steps, to approach the agricultural 
stage of civil union ; and least of all does it account 
for that insurinountable bar which, for so many thou- 
said years, has detained the whole northern tribes 
of Asia in the pastoral state ; and for those impedi- 
ments which have prevented all the more opulent 
agricultural nations of that continent from emerging 
to the rank of conanercial states. ! 


A late writer of great acuteness and sagacity* has 
ascribed the stationary and semibarbarous condition of 
all these Asiatic nations, to the state of landed pro- 
perty in that quarter of the world. Throughout 
Hindostan, in particular, the prince is every where 
the absolute proprietor of the soil. In that vast 
country no great landholders ever existed, whose 
combinations might resist or controul the prerogatives 
of royalty; in Europe, on the contrary, the history 
of almost every state exhibits a constant and unre- 
mitting struggle between the sovereign and the great 
proprietors; each of these parties is there seen, el- 
ther carefully watching or vigorously repelling the 

E 3 


* Paton on the principles of Asiatic Monarchies. 
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encroachments of the other: In some of thesé con- 
tests, all the proud prerogatives of the sovereign were 
finally overthrown, and on their ruins aristocracy was 
established; in others, they were controuled and 
circumscribed by certain limitations. Hence arose 
that variety in the structure of the different govern- 
ments of Europe ; and hence the uniformly absolute 
and despotic nature of the sovereign power in Asia; 
a quality which pervades it even through all its dele- 
gations. There, no powerful body of hereditary 
nobles ever combined to check the encroachments of 
monarchical power. The prince, being absolute pro- 
prietor of all the lands in his dominions, was easily 
triumphant over every domestic opposition : if, over- 
powered by a foreign foe, (which sometimes happen- 
ed), a change ensued in the dynasty, while the nature 
of the despotism remained the same. 


“¢ What instance,” says an accurate judge of this 
subject™, “ can be produced from all the histories of 
all the states of Europe, of great land proprietors 
existing in a monarchical form of government for 
centuries, without occasioning any change or altera- 
tion in the unlimited and despotic power of the So- 
vereign? In every one of them it will appear, that at 
some period of their history, the authority of the mo- 
narch has been restrained or supplanted, perhaps an- 
nihilated, by the preponderating influence of the great 
land proprietors. Has ever this been the case in 


* Paton on the principles of Asiatic Monarchies, p. 186. 
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India, or even any where in Asia, at any time, where 
the agriculturat allotment of land to the peasantry 
universally prevailed, and the rents of the land con- 
centrated in the sovereign’ Have not all those eus- 
tern despotic governments continued for ages, as far 
back as the record of events can reach, by whom- 
soever possessed, unchanged and unimpaired, whe- 
ther the sovereign authority was exercised by the 
native princes, the Grecian, the Mahommedan, or 
the Mogul conquerors, or by a company of English 
merchants’ In all cases it was the same, whoever 
drew the land rents and revenues, was undisputed 
absolute and arbitrary sovereign. ’ 


That the sovereign in Asia is the absolute proprie- 
tor of all the lands in his kingdom, is a position, in 
spite of volumes written to the contrary, now incon- 
testably established by every sort of evidence which 
the case will admit: And that the absolute command 
of such immense property should prove invariably 
the source of unlimited despotism, is a consequence 
that cannot easily be denied. We have for the esta- 
blishinent of these points, first, the uniform testimony 
of all Europeans who have ever visited that quarter 
of the world, and obtained any competent knowledge 
of its institutions. Even such persons, s from short 
residence could not gain very minute information, 
were naturally led, by the circumstances of the so- 
vereign drawing all the rents of the lands, to regard 
him asthe great proprietor of the soil. This fact, 

E 4 
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from which there is no dissent from any quarter, 
induced the most respectable European travellers to 
concur with one assent, that the Emperor was the 
sole executive proprietor : Such is the testimony given 
by Bernicr, Manuchi, Thevenot, Chardin, Taver- 
nier, and others who visited Iindostan nearly at the 
same time, and met together at Court during the 
reign of s\urungzcbe. ‘The perpetuity of the leases 
held by the ryuts, (if they at all adverted to this 
circumstance, ) did not prevent them from forming this 
conclusion ; leasehold property, even in Europe, being 
deemed perfectly compatible with the superior and 
absolute rights of the proprietor. 


2. In every commentary or digest of Hindoo laws 
that has yet been published, the king is declared to 
be the lord and proprietor of the soil. Much of so- 
phistry, and, perhaps, still more of mythological jar- 
gon, 1s to be found in these venerated volumes; there 
is, however, nothing to controvert this gencral pro- 
position, except the wild pretensions of the Brah- 
mans to be “ incarnations of the Deity, and lords of 
the whole creation.” 


3. Almost all the natives of distinction, both un- 
der the Breish government, and under the native 
princes, that have been employed in public functions, 
and therctore well acquainted with the practical ap- 
plication of the maxims of Hindoo law, have uni- 
formely answered the enquiries made to them on this 
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subject, by declaring the king to be the absolute pro- 
prietor of all the lands in his dominions. 


4. Some grants of land, to favoured individuals, 
are still in existence, and being universally deemed 
authentic, add the strongest and most direct proof 
of this tact: two of these grants are preserved in the 
Asiatic Kesearches*, in a translation fron: Sanscreet 
enoraviies upon two metal plates. The first was 
found 1a the carth at Tanna, the capital of Salset, and 
the second at tue fort of Mongncer in Behar, and 
seems to convey a viant of land, fiom a king or Ka- 
Jah, tor ielivus purposes: Tt stionzly meulcates 
the incite of bestowing land in fuss maaner; and, at 
the same tinic, Cenounces verecance against those 
kings who may re-uine it, ey who take back the pro- 
perty that hud becn dedicated to religion, or reli- 
gious men; Hnplying ceady, though indirectly, that 
this power lad somectines been cxercised by hings— 
‘“‘ Exalted sovereigns” it proceeds, “ have piven 
land: ‘This is the true bridge of justice for so- 
vereigns. I'rom time to time, O kings! that bridge 
must be repaired by you. He who scizes land 
given by himself, or by another, Govercign), will rot 
among worms, bimgself a worm, in the undst of or- 
dure.” 


The other of these deeds is entitled, “a Royal 
Grant of land, engraved ou copper, and fouud among 


* Voluine IL. 
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the ruins at Mongheer.” It is translated by Mr 
Wilkins, and from upwards of five pages of mytho- 
logical jargon, the following passage is transcribed, 
as conveying direct proof of the proprietory right of 
the sovercign. “ Be it known, that I have given the 
above mentioned town of Maseeka, whose limits in- 
clude the fields where the cattle graze, above and 
below the surface, with all the lands belonging to it, 
together with all the Mango and Madhoo trees ; all 
its waters, with all their banks and verdure ; all its 
rents and tolls; with all fines for crimes, and re- 
wards for catching thieves.” 


This paragraph is the more entitled to noticc, as 
it seems to contain a pretty exact enumeration of the 
revenues and advantages that, in India, are always 
attached to the absolute property of land. 


It is not meant to deny by this statement of the 
proofs of tlhe sovereign’s property, that the ryuts or cul- 
tivators of the soil had no interest in the lands. They 
enjoyed the possessory right, which was not only 
alienable, but hereditary. This right of occupancy 
was, however, in all cases, conditional, and _per- 
fectly compatible with the absolute property of the 
king: It was held by the ryuts in small portions, 
consisting each from ten to thirty acres of our mea- 
surement, and by a lease termed Pottah, on the in- 
variable condition of paying a stipulated rent, either 
in money or grain, amounting in quantity to various 
proportions, sometimes to one half of the whole pro- 
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duce of the land. This rent constitutes, over all 
India, the revenue of the sovereign: it is realised 
and collected for the treasury in each district, by a 
numerous class of official agents, under the general 
denomination of Zemindars. These officers consist 
of various classes and gradations: at different times, 
and according to the extent of their trust, they have 
been named crories, zemindars, aumils, choudries, 
canongoes, &c. and were appointed by a deed of the 
sovereign (Sunnud); which minutely described their 
duties, and the mode in which they were to be dis- 
charged. 


The office of zemindar, as well as many others of 
Hindoo appointment, became hereditary, or, more 
strictly speaking, was renewed to the lineal descen- 
dants ; yet, in all cases, this appointment, or zemin- 
dary sunnud, was necessary before the new incum- 
bent could enter upon his office. This circumstance, 
together with the name zemindar or landholder, 
given to this office, has led several writers (partially 
acquauited with the subject of Asiatic finance) to 
contend that the zemindar was the real landholder of 
India, with the whole train of adjuncts attached to 
that character in Europe. There is, however, no 
fact more compleatly established, than the official 
nature of the zemindar’s appointment: He is an 
officer of revenuc, and bis duties extend to the ma- 
nagement of customs and excise, and to the mainte- 
nance of the police of his district, as well as to the 
collection of the land rents. For all these intromis- 
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sions, he was strictly accountable to government, by 
whom he was appointed, with a definite salary for 
his maintenance, amounting, im ordinary cases, to a 
tenth part of the sum arising from his coilections *. 


Besides the zemindars, in India there is but one 
remaining class of officers who could possibly be sup- 
posed to form any check or controul to the sovereign 
authority ;—that is, the class of Jaghierdars. If a 
district is conferred on an individual for the purpuse 
of military defence ; and on the express condition of 
maintaining a certain number of troops already 
raiscd, it is, in the language of India, termed a 
jugher. ‘This, however, could by no means be re- 
garded as a private property, or as a source of per- 
manent power or emolument to the individual on 
whom the grant was conferred: It was a public 
trust, and during all the more vigorous and healthful 
periods of the imperial government, such grants were 
always resumeable at pleasure, or granted only du- 
ring life; for, in every case, whether the son or a 
relative succeeded to the jaglier, a renewal of the 
grant scems to have been an essential prelinimary to 
the discharge of any duty, im the district thus con- 
ferred. 


# Vide Translation of a Firmaun concerning the collection 
of tribute, issued by the emperor Aurungzcbe, in A. H. 1079, 
or A. D. 1668. 
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It will readily be granted, that there exists in Hin- 
dostan several examples of other decds and tenures 
by which lands were held: such was that denominated 
Altumgha*, by which land was conveyed by the 
sovereign, in perpetuity, to a distinguished and highly 
favoured individual ; but this, as well as the talook- 
darry grant, was so seldom bestowed, and in such 
limited portions, that nothing resembling a wealthy 
or independent class of landholders ever existed in 
India. There the bedy of the ryuts alone, however 
humble their condition, or limited m their circwn- 
stances, from the smaliness of their individual pos- 
sessions, have always been regarded as the Immedi- 
ate hereditary tenants of the crown. The rents are 
collected from them, and paid into ‘the treasury by 
zemindars, each entrusted with a district of ercuter 
or smaller extent, accordme to local convenience. 
The lands so allotted to the collector as the sphere of 
his official duty, were so far from being lis individual 
property, that a small portion, termed 2auvhar was 
set apart for his maintenance, and this formed 
always a part, sometimes the whole of his salary, 
which was strictly limited to ten per cent. on the 
amount of his collections. 


Nothing, therefore, in the whole train of military 
and civil officers, that uumerous body which upheld 


* This grant conveyed real hereditary property, on which 
Bo zemindar collected rent ; but it occurs so seldom, that one 
exaaple of such a grant to a fakeer, is the only instence to be 
found during the early part of the, Mahommedan government. 
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the established system of the Mogul government, can 
be discovered capable of forming even a momentary 
controul to the power of the emperor. The Hindoe 
governments which preceded it, and formed the 
models after which it was framed, were, by all the 
most authentic accounts, exactly in the same situa- 
tion: Ever since its downfall, the scattered frag- 
ments of its power, which have been shared among 
the present Mogul and Mahratta princes, still ap- 
pear under the same aspect, marked by the rude 
features of an absolute and uncontrouled despotism. 
Nine-tenths of the whole rents of all the land in 
India forms the revenue of the state, and is collected 
from a debased, unresisting, and wretched peasantry, 
the severity of whose treatment, and the poverty of 
their lot, often force them to fly into the woods for 
refuge from the hand of their oppressors: even under 
the mildest rulers, they have been compelled to 
make their payments, by what the Ayeen Akbery 
recommends *, ‘admonitions and stripes:” Thus 
forcibly are they induced to artifice and fraud, as 
the only means by which they can elude the unprin- 
cipled exactions of despotic power. What M. Vol- 
ney ¢ has remarked of the Turkish government in a 
different part of Asia, is applicable to the princes of 
Hindostan with but small danger of exaggeration. 


# The} institutes of Akber constitute by far the mest hu- 
mane and enlightened code of finance known in Asia. 
+ Vide Vol. II. p. 402. 
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‘“ The Sultans having arrogated to themselves by 
right of conquest, the property of all the lands of 
Syria, the inhabitants can no longer pretend to any 
real, or even personal property: they have nothing 
but a temporary possession. When a father dies, 
the inheritance reverts to the Sultan, or his dele- 
gate; and the children can only redeem the suc- 
cession by a considerable sum of money.” 


This forfeiture of the property of a public officer 
by death, is agreeable to the practice of all the go- 
vernments of India; and, if the same thing docs not 
happen on the demise of a peasant or a nerchant, it 
is rather owing to the smallness of the bait, that it 
does not attract the notice of the public officers, than 
to any regard for the principles of justice. 


Tt does not follow from these accumulated proofs of 
of the absolute power, tyranny, and oppression, that 
prevailed in the Eastern governments, that no regard 
was paid to the welfare of their subjects by the fun- 
damental maxims of their constitution. The pro- 
tection of the cultivators, in particular, was strongly 
and repeatedly urged by ail the ordinances and regula- 
tions of the wisest of their princes. The “ Insti- 
tutes of Timur,” a work frained by the great founde: 
of the Mogul dynasty, is still cxtant, and has been 
translated by Messrs Davie and Whyte. This per- 
formance, executed in the manual part by a secre- 
tary, (for the prince, it is said, could neither read nor 
write,) displays considerable tenderness as well as 
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Judgement in the treatment of the cultivators; “ be- 
“* cause,” according to the words ot Tamerlane him- 
self, “ the ruin of the subject causeth a diminution 
“ of the imperial treasures.” The same scrupulous 
regard to the protection of the ryut pervades the 
Ayeen Akbery, the next authoritative publication on 
Indian finance, as translated by Mr Gladwin. Self 
interest and necessity might dictate these wise regu- 
lations, as well as tenderness to the subject; for the 
rents of the land were the revenucs of the state, and 
these flowed entircly from the cultivators, whose 
prosperity was therefore essential to the supply of 
the government. 


Unfortunately. it was in practice rather than in 
theory, that the Eastern despotisims were deficient in 
adording protection to the people. ‘The gencial re- 
gulations might be excclient, while their whole virtue 
and spirit was lost, fiom the want of an efhcient con- 
troul to enforce their practical observance. That 
absolute power over every department of govern- 
ment, which centeied in the sovercign, was not di- 
vided or portioned out to delegates, wl.o might check 
the abuses which were constanily spiinging up, in 
particular departments. ‘The idca of a monarch per- 
sonally hearing and reviewing the judicial causes of 
an cmpire so extensive as that of Hindostan, 1s too 
absurd to bear examination. The Mogul emperors 
attempted this, though constantly surrounded with a 
croud of flatterers, and intoxicated with every kind 
ef dissipation. Their sentence, which was held up 
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as the dictates of uncrring wisdom, could neither be 
founded on deliberate investigation, nur upon sound 
principles oflaw. What M. Volney remarks concern- 
ing the succession of subordinate officers in Turkey, is 
not inapplicable to the Indian despotisms: * cach of 
“ these officers is the exact unage of lis next superior: 
“it is stil the Sultan who commands,” and his sen- 
tence i th ft of a despot, withont any reference 
to the merits oa: the case, or to the maxims of law. 
It is true, thet ¢ every village, or zemincary dstrict, 
there was always an officer of controul, whose duty 
it was to protect the ryuts from the exactions of the 
collectors: ‘Two of these, the Canongo and Karkun, 
signed the zemindars accounts, and possessed, a- 
Jong with him, the jomt management of the treasure, 
when collected. In practice, however, it has almost 
always been found, that these officers, instead of 
forming any effectual controul on the conduct of the 
zemindar, encouraged his exactions, by collusion, in 
order that they might participate in the gains of a 


system of spoliation, which had become too general 
to be marked with infamy. 


‘ 

During the whole period of the decline and fall 
of the Mogul Empire, every successive shock which 
its power sustained, was attended with a concomitant 
share of relaxation in discipline, and with a fresh 
train of abuses in the exccutive government. These 
abuses were always most conspicuous in the revenue 
department ; not merely froin the circumstance of 
avarice and fraud being the most prominent defects 

VOL. ITT. r 
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in the native character, but from the vast number of 
individuals which it was necessary to employ in col- 
lecting a sum of upwards of thirty millions, made up 
of small payments of a few rupees twice in the year 
from each cultivator. Neither the abuses prevalent 
in this system, nor the means adopted for removing 
them, can be so easily understood, as by perusing 
the instructions that were drawn up for the guidance 
of the British agents who first attempted to reform 
the finances of Bengal. They were dictated by Mr 
Verclst, so early as 1769; and it is remarkable 
that, though only thirteen years had then elapsed 
since the conquest of that province, no document 
has appeared more profound, judicious, and precise, 
upon that subject. 


By these instructions, each supravisor is directed 
to form a minute and particular rent-roll (hustabood) 
of the district allotted to his inspection. In doing 
this, he is cautioned not to trust to the general rent- 
roll of the zemindar, deposited in his own cutcherry, 
which is formed tur the express purpose of disguis- 
ing ts fraudulent views, and filled with statements 
calculated to tally with his offers to government and 
his public accounts. He is theretore directed to a 
local investigation of the state of all the lands in the 
district; to ascertain thcir actual rents, by personal- 
ly visiting cach subordinate division; and by exa- 
mining the rent-rolls of the smaller collectors, down 
to the most inconsiderable catcherry. Thus they 
were enabled to procure a list of the leases granted 
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to each ryut, as well as the quantity of land contain- 
ed in his possession, and the real amount of the rent 
with which it was charged. 


By this proceeding, the supravisors ascertained 
how far the rent-rol!s given in by the gieater ze- 
mindars were correct, and how far they might ditter 
from tho-e of the lesser aumils which were included 
in them. rom all these precautions, if was eisy to 
detect what portion of the lanas and rents had Leen 
abstracted from the general account presented to go- 
vernment of tne larger collections. All such lands 
as were clearly proved to be illegally dismembered 
and abstracted from: the roll, were ordered to be re- 
annexed, and were resumed by government.—To 
prevent all collusion between the zemindars and their 
agents, and to frustrate ail endeavours to evade this 
enquiry, every one of them was compelled to shew 
his records and titles under the penalty of forfeiting 
his appointment: And that they night not be aided 
in concealinent by the ryuts, they were impressed 
with a strong belicf that the whole measnre was 
ineant for their benefit; and that all opposition on 
their part, would only rivet more strongly the chains 
of their servitude. 


But, besides those sums which the zemindar ille- 
gally acquired by partial rent-rolls, and by secreting 
the lands and rents, he had always a certain portion 
of them allowed him for subsistence, for which he 
paid no rent. These distiicts were termed Nankar, 
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from this civcumstance ; and were granted by govern- 
ment, to siuplify into one transaction the payment 
of ufficers’ salaries, and the collection of revenue. 
‘Tbus the Jaghierdar was paid in land for whatever 
number of troops he had engaged to maintain: Thus 
also the zemindar had one spot allotted him for rice, 
another for pasture, and a particular tank allowed for 
fish and water. 


These different grants, allowed originally for fa- 
mily support, had ail been abused ; and, by various 
encroachnients, sometunes on the property of ryuts, 
and someumes on that of government, they had been 
enlirged to an extent far beyond their original in- 
tention. Many other mdefinite claims and perqui- 
sites, equally hostile to the interests of the cultiva- 
tu.s, were directed either to be totally abolished, or 
to be 1educed to a moderate amount ‘1 hese assess- 
ments, under the genera: name of Nussuranna, con- 
sisted of piovisions and money, which the zemindar 
aud his attendant» claimed during their progress 
through the country on their official duty. Custom, 
and perhaps the necessity of the case, had autho- 
rised some of these contributions trom the inhabitants, 
but ieir retienchment was strictly enjoined, in al] 
cases where ihe avance of the culcctor had increas- 
ed tem beyond the necessary quantity, 


The power of imposing arb'trary fines was directed 
to b« totaliv aioi shed, as a ‘ource ut indefinite abuse, 
and an iniet to rapacity ; so aiso was that pernicious 
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authority, still claimed in some parts of Europe, by 
which the proprietor imposes gratuitous labour on 
his tenants. Thus the zemindars had coimpelled 
the ryuts to desist from the necessary labour upon 
their own lands, and to attend to the arbitrary com- 
mands of an aumil, who at the same time forced 
from them, under the name of presents, various con- 
tributions, so far beyond his necessary consumption, 
that they were sold by his dependents. Such are a 
few of the numerous abuses which the farmer sutter- 
ed in his own district; but they were far surpasscd 
by the exactions which were imposed at the markets, 
and at the ghants and passes as he proceeded to dis- 
pose of his surplus produce, and convert it ito mo- 
ney. And even after that object was attained, his 
grievances did not cease; for, as the rupees or 
specie was of various hinds, they were reccived at 
an arbitrary exchange; and the discount or batta 
became a new perquisite of the collector. ‘This nu- 
merous train of vexations, the British agents were 
directed to abolish, and to reduce the zemindar’s 
emoluments to a reasonable compensation for ful- 
filling the duties of his office. 


By far the greater portion of the lanis in India 
were consigned to the management of zemindars, 
whose conduct influenced the happiness of the ordi- 
nary class of ryuts.—T heir nialvcrsations according- 
ly constituted the first and Icading object of British 
reform: But the revenue system had becn com- 
pletely deranged in all its parts; and could not be 

FS, 
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restored without adverting to the state of several 
other descriptions of land. The Talooks, Jaghiers, 
and charitable or religious donations, were recom- 
mended to the attention of the supravisors. 


The Talooks were constituted by uniting several pot- 
tah holdings into one individual property, which was 
done either by purchase, or by a grant from govern- 
ment. The Talookdar on receiving this was exempt- 
ed from the zemindary jurisdiction, and paid the 
rents of his Talook immediately into the treasury : 
his tenants were taxed more sparingly, and treated 
with so much tenderness and indulgence, in com- 
parison with the general mass of the peasantry, that 
these properties generally swarmed with inhabitants, 
while the zemindary districts were deserted. The 
Talookdar, aware that his consequence and wealth 
would increase according to the ‘number of his te- 
nants, held out every incitement to augment the con- 
course to his lands: and m this object he was al- 
most invariably successful, because powerfully se- 
conded by the natural desire of the peasantry to ex- 
change from a worse to a better situation. Another 
object of policy, the Talookdar pursued with similar 
steadiness and success, was to watch for a season 
when the government was weakened by faction, or 
busied in other affairs, and to make encroachments 
and additions to his property. Thus both the number 
and extent of Talooks was greatly increased; and 
large tracts beyond the original grants were occupied 
by a privileged peasantry who bore no equal share 
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in the gencral taxation ; and the revenues absorbed 
by a few wealthy proprietors, who could advance no 
claim to these peculiar advantages, except that of 
having sacrificed their integrity to their avarice. 


The Jaghiers, as‘well as the Talooks, had origi- 
nally been intended as rewards to particular per- 
sons: They were gifts of the crown, confirmed by 
the Nizam, and expirable with life, but sometimes 
made hereditary. They were liable to the same ob- 
jection with the Talooks, that of producing invidious 
distinction of favourites, and sacrificing the general 
good to the interests of a few. In order as much 
as possible to remove these distinctions, and lighten 
the burdens upon the whole, by making it fall equal- 
ly and impartially on each individual, the British 
agents were instructed to enforce a surrender of all 
lands unlawfully possessed ; and to discover them, 
they were enjoined to make a thorough investigation 
of these grants and tenures, all of which were to be 
produced, examined, and registrated at limited times 
under the penalty of forfeiture. The coss, comar, 
and waste lands, which were without tenants, were 
directed to be let on such favourable terms, as 
might invite ryuts to their cultivation. 


Such are a few outlines of the precise and accurate 
instructions which were drawn up for the guidance of 
the British agents, on their frst entering upon the 
arduous task of regulating and reforinmg the system 
- ef Indian finance: ‘They indicate a knowledge of 
F 4 
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the abuses that prevailed, at once minute and pro- 
found. It would be equally difficult and foreign to 
t e purpose of this sketch to specify the particular 
instances in which these labours of our countrymen 
failed in the objects proposed, or were exercised 
with success. ‘The general peace and prosperity 
that has prevailed through the provinces of Bengal, 
during a period far longer than any recorded in their 
history, affords a satisfactory proof that considerable 
reformations have been effected. That the population 
and revenues of Bengal have continued gradually and 
steadily to encrease, is a fact umforinly stated in the 
annual accounts transmitted from the country. If 
the efiects of the British government in that quaiter_ 
of the world are to be ilJustrated by this sort of arith- 
metical calculation, they perhaps will! reccive a more 
satisfactory eulogy than can possibly be derived from 
the fallacious sources of individual opinion. 


It would, however, be bold to assert, that the mul- 
tiplied and inveterate abuses of Indian finance were, 
by these efforts abolished from the system: nuch 
has been already accomplished, but far more yet re- 
mains to be effected: many lurking sources of op- 
pression are yet undisclosed ; and there are millions 
of acres still unreclaimed in the vast wilds even of 
Bengal itself. A new acra will probably be formed in 
these provinces, by the operation of the permanent 
settlement, technically denominated the mocurrery 
system. This agreement was meant to confcr upon 

the zemimdars, and other occupiers of land, a perpe- 
3 
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tual interest, each in his own district, at the same rate 
of taxation which was then established : The arrange- 
ment originated with the British government, which 
by this act divested itself of all mght to impose any 
new or additional assessment on the lands, either of 
the zemindar or cultivator: consequently every ad- 
ditiwnal acre which mivht thereafter be cultivated, 
yielded a new produce entirely their own. The ze- 
mindars rights were now proprietory, whereas for- 
metly they had been official; the powerful principle 
of sclf-interest was by this means brought into ac- 
tion ; the desire of bettering their condition, that 
master-spring of all human improvement, was thus 
awakened; and the unambitious natives, were now 
stimulated by that powerful principle, which Malthus 
has aptly enough denominated the wis medicatrir 
reipublicae. 


This permanent settlement, which first invested 
the zemindars with the property of their districts, 
whatever are its dangers or its merits, is to be as- 
cribed to the Marquis Cornwallis, aided by the coun- 
cils of Lord Teignmouth. The importance of the 
arrangeinent was immediately felt, by every class con- 
nected with the government of India: the civil ser- 
vants, were most immediately interested, and they 
soon arranged themsclves into two parties of a grand 
schisin, containing the opposers and abettors of this 
measure. The latter contended that the zemindars 
had been always proprietors, and that they were 
therefore cutitled to the advantages of the settlement 
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as a matter of right. Sir C. Broughton Rouse, in 
his dissertation on the state of Janded property in 
Bengal, stands foremost on the list of the numerous 
advocates of the proprietory rights of the zemindars : 
While Mr Grant, the author of an inquiry into the 
nature of zemindary tenures, may be regarded as a 
leader of the adverse party. In consequence of this 
discussion thus occasioned, there is perhaps no pro- 
position more compleatly proved than the official na- 
ture of the zemindar’s appointment. The suninid 
expressly declares it to be an office, (Kidmut), and the 
very work intended to establish the proprietory claiis 
of this officer, incontestably proves the opposite doc- 
trinc™. 


If the advocates of the permanent settlement have 
compleatly failed in defending it, upon the untenable 
grounds they have chosen; its opposers, with per- 
haps much greater talents, secm to have been equally 


* Dissertation on the nature of landed property in Bengal, 
by Sir C. Broughton Rouse, Appendix page 277. has fur. 
nished compleat evidence against the whole chain of argument 
contained in the rest of the work. It flows inadvertently 
from the answers which are given by the principal Hindoo 
officers under the English government, to certain questions 
proposed to them. Maha Raja Bullub, the roy-royan, com- 
mences his reply to certain queries put to him in the following 
words: ‘* The proprietor, or lord of the soil is the Emperor ; 
zemindars and choudries are written as officers, and depend, 
conditionally, on the carrying on the improvement and culti- 
vation of the land, and discharging the revenues of govern- 
ment,’’ 
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inconsistent. Mr Paton, by far the most intelligent 
writer on this subject, and the avowed opposer of 
the proprietory claims of the zemindars, thus argues 
the case: “‘ The specific remedy against that sort of 
tyranny which proceeds from the despotism of one 
arbitrary ruler, has at all times been the influence 
and power of an aristocracy; and in those countries 
where that tyranny has continued for ages without 
abatement or controul, the accumulation of landed 
property, by individuals, will be found to have been 
systematically prevented. In Europe, all the checks 
which were imposed on the different monarchies, 
proceeded from the exertions of the great land pro- 
prietors ; who, when they were prevented from be- 
coming tyrants themselves, (to which they were vio- 
jently prone and addicted), eventually became the 
restorers and conservators of general liberty. Yet 
T think it may be doubted, how far it 1s politic in the © 
English Last India Company, or rather in the govern- 
ment of England, who now possess the Sovereign 
power of India, to transform their own native official 
servants in that country, to cnormous land-pro- 
prietors, holding principalities rather than estates, 
and give up the whole cultivators of the soil, their 
own immediate socage tenants, to the arbitrary sway 
of such local tyrants.” 


It must be granted that the permament settlement, 
by conferring the property of their districts upon the 
zemindars, has invested a considerable number of 
thein with immense estatcs. ‘The zemindary of Ra- 
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jeshahy is said to contain no less than sixteen thou- 
sem} villages, upon an area consisting of upwards of 
six millions of acres. Mr Paton, however, on his 
own system, should be the last person who coud 
object to this arrangement of property, since, accord- 
ing to him, it is the specific remedy “ at all ties 
against that sort of tyranny which proceeds from ihe 
despotism of one arbitrary ruler.” Now this is pie- 
cisely the species of tyranny which he allows has 
continued in India for ages “ without abatement or 
controul ;” and which he admits, at the same time, 
to be occasioned by the absence of great and here- 
ditary proprietors of land. 


But if the India government, after the downfall 
of the native princes, has become the absolute pro- 
prietor of allthe lands of that country, as these princes 
most unquestionably were, where is the check to the 
exercise of that despotic power which all admit to be 
a necessary result of such vast property? Where aie 
we to look for any efficient controul of that tyranny 
which Mr Paton himself admits to have invariably 
perpetuated the barbarism of Asia’ One would 
have naturally cxpected from this author, an eulo- 
gium on the magnanimity of that goverment which 
contrived a balance to the future exercise of its own 

. power: and which generously raised up an order of 
men capable of softening the rigours of its own un- 
qualified despotism. That liberty, however, which 
Mr Paton reverences in Europe, he reprobates as 
dangerous in India ; and that individual property 
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which he venerates in the west, as the precious re- 
mains of the free institutions of Imperial Rome, ter- 
rifies him in Asia, as the ghost of Pompey is said to 
have done his rival in power. 


Whether the Marquis Cornwallis foresaw the im- 
portant effects that might result from the permanent 
settlement may justly be questioned ; but no doubt 
has ever been entertained, either of the uprightness 
of his intentions, or of the benevolence of his mo- 
tives ; it is probable that his views in making the ar- 
rangement were limited to the removal of that gene- 
ral poverty and indolence which he saw so universal- 
ly prevalent in the country; and that he imagined 
the boon of an independent property, which their 
own industry might increase, was the best means pos- 
sible of at once stimulating and rewarding cxertion 
among the most useful class of all, the cultivators of 
the soil. His conduct, in the heat of party disputes, 
has been arraigned, as an attempt to revolutionise 
India; to create petty sovereigns independent of their 
masters; and to encourage treason and rebellion 
among the whole body of zemindars. 


If the zemindars are to be considered as proprie- 
tors, in any sense, it is insinuated “ that they will 
combine for the assertion of the complete and ab- 
solute proprietory right ; that they will very soon of 
themselves, make the discovery, that the English 
East India Company can have no just right to levy 
from them nine-tenths of the rents of their private 
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estates. This enormous assessment from private pro 
prietors, they will certainly regard as too high a price 
to be paid for government protection ; and the wealth 
that would flew froin a ten-fold multiplication of 
what they are permitted to receive, they may be Iced 
to imagine, will enable them to protect themselves 
especially if a few of those great proprietors of thou- 
sands of square miles of cultivated land, with imnu- 
merable inhabitants, should determine to combine 
together for that purpose.” 


Mr Peter Morc, in a speech delivered in the 
Court of Proprietors *, adverted with great eloquence 
and ability to the dangers arising from this source, 
especially in the larger zcimindaries,—such as Rurd- 
wan, Rajeshahy, and others. In the former of these 
districts, he asserts, that even a female representative 
ig now rearing her hcad amidst the hoide of conspi- 
rators, atter long having kept you in ignorance of the 
conditions of these valuable districts ; and having for 
years kept back as much of your dues as possible, 
this woman is now resolved, if conspiracy assist her, 
that you shall have none at all ;—no, not an existcnee 
in the country.” 


Of Rajeshahy, he observes; ‘“ This zemindary, 


likewise held by a woman, the Ranny Bowanny, who 
determined that you should obtain none of those ad- 


* This court was held in Nov. 13, 1799. 
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vantages to which you are entitled by the custom 
of the empire, the lapse of time, and the course of 
nature ; and, as if to shew the absurdity of those ze- 
mindary titles, about which | observe party delusion 
has run so wild,—this woman adopted a menial, or a 
slave of her household, of the name of Ramkissen, 
and obtained for him the title of Rajah, that he might 
succeed ir: Succeed to what r—to the succession 
and manuvement of your privileges; and to the joint 
rights of the British nation, over a principality con- 
taining upwards of six millions of acres of land.— 
And, I doubt not, when the exterminating plot shall 
be farther developed, we shall find these names, even 
the adopted Ramkissen himself, among the list of 
conspirators for tiie same laudable purpose.” 


This speech, delivered with that uncommon elo- 
quence of which this orator is master, was heard 
with great applause, and ordered to be published. 
Happily, -however, for the Ilonourable Company, 
and the interests of humanity, the horrid plots and 
conspiracies, thus anticipated, have only been heard 
of at the India-House, where they may long contri- 
bute to adorn the speeches of the proprictois, with- 
out disturbing the tranquillity of the state. It has 
ever been among the independent or half-subjected 
princes of India, and not among the zemindars, that 
schemes of war and rebellion have originated: no 
general plan of revolt or insubordination has yet been 
disclosed among the latter class of inhabitants; while 
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the perpetual settlement, amidst so many dreadful 
predictions regarding its effects, has maintained its 
ground in quietness for upwards of twelve years, and 
experience has already begun to impress it with the 
seal of approbation. 


One objection to this arrangement was early fore- 
seen, even by the projectors of it thems lves ; It was, 
that the settlement, while it confers a perpetual pro- 
perty on the zemindars, seems to afford no sufficient 
check to their exactions from the ryuts, the actual 
cultivators of their districts. This numerous and 
useful body of men, has always remained in a con- 
dition the most degraded and oppressed of ali the 
classes: ‘They possess a hereditary right of occupancy 
in the soil; but the proprictory claim allowed to the 
zemindar, seems to infer that he has a right to raise 
the rents of his cultivators. ‘This difficulty had been 
stated by Lord Teignmouth, and drew the followmg 
reply to his minute from the Marquis Cornwallis :— 


“* If Mr Shore means, after having declared the 
zemindar proprietor of tlic soil, in order to be con- 
sistant, we have no right to prevent his imposing new 
abooabs, or taxes, on the lands in cultivation, I must 
differ from him in opinion. Unless we suppose the 
ryuts to be the absolute slaves of the zemindars, every 
begah of land possessed by them, must have been 
cultivated under an express or implied agreement, 
that a certain sum should be paid for each begah, 
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of produce and no more. Eyery adooad of tax, impos- 
ed by 4 zemmudar over and above that sum, is not only 
a breach of that agreement, but a direct violation of 
the established laws of the country. The cultivator, 
therefore, has, in such case, an undoubted right to 
apply to government for the protection of his pro- 
perty ; and government is at all times bound to afford 
him redress. I do not hesitate, therefore, to give it 
as my opinion, that the zemindar, neither now, nor 
ever could possess a right to impose taxes or abooabs 
on the ryuts; and if; from the confusion that pre- 
vailed towards the close of the Mogul government, 
or from neglect, or want of information, since we 
had possession of the country, new abooabs have 
been imposed by the zemindars; that government 
have an undoubted right to abolish such as are op- 
pressive, and have never been confirmed by a com- 
petent authority, and to establish such regulations as 
may prevent the practice of such abuses in future.” 


It appears, therefore, that the framers of this re- 
markable settlement, fully intended that every indi- 
vidual ryut should possess a perpetual right to that 
spot of land which he cultivates, on payment of the 
revenue assessed on it; and that no encrease of this 
assessment should ever be imposed by any zemindar; 
and, farther, it is manifest that the respective rights 
of these two parties, the zemindar and ryut, should 
remain under the protection of government, and the 
courts of law, in an equal state of permanence and 

Vor. 311. G 
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validity. The judicial establishment of India, must 
therefore form, as it always ought to have formed, 
the yvrand bulwark, in support of the rights of all the 
classes: The number, integrity, and accessibility of 
its courts, must more especially prove the security 
of that numerous and highly useful budy of men, 
the cultivators of the soil. 


SECTION IV. 


COMPARATIVE VIEW OF THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
JUSTICE, AS EXECUTED BY BRITISH AND NA- 
TIVE AGENTS. 


Tue necessity of a vigorous and impartial exercise 
of the judicial power being admitted, as essentially 
requisite to the practical ends of good government, 
it remains to enquire, how far the establishments al- 
ready formed by the British, have ameliorated the 
condition cf the great body of native population ; and 
to examine whether they are calculated to promote 
its future comfort and security. 


The high respect, and liberal emoluments, that 
have hitherto been attached to the civil service of 
the India Company, have generally supplied all 
its departments, but more especially the revenue 

Gu 
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and judicial, with persons of good education, of 
some family, and considerable rank. The younger 
branches of several noble families, have solicited 
appointments in this service; and discharged them 
with equal credit to their probity and talents. In 
general, and viewed as a collective body, neither 
their accomplishments nor integrity can be compared 
with that of the corrupt and illiterate cazzeg in the na- 
tive courts, without offcring an insult to their respec- 
tability. One of these civil officers is appointed to 
each district as a judge; assisted by a register and 
clerks, he hears and determines all provincial causes 
in the first resort; and, happily for the litigants, his 
decision must be pronounced in open court, and 
agreeable to evidence publicly delivered. The whole 
of his proceedings are not only open to the revisal 
of the judges of circuit, but to the supreme courts 
and his whole conduct is exposed to the eye of the 
government, with whom rests his future promotion in 
the service. The prebity and justice of men in such 
circumstances, can hardly be said to rest in their per- 
sonal character, but is rather enforced by the publi- 
city of the situation, and the responsibility ot their 
circumstances. 


That the natives expect just and equitable deci- 
sions from these civil guardians of their property and 
rights, is pretty evident from their proneness to liti- 
gation, and their impatience of whatever they con- 
ceive to be the smallest injury. Matters of impor- 
tance, and, in general, all causes in the dernier resort, 
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are submitted to the supreme courts, at each of the 
presidencies ; who enjoy the peculiar felicity of hard- 
ly ever having been suspected of undue partiality. It 
is not pretended, however, by this representation, to 
assert that all the petty differences of millions of liti- 
gious inhabitants, can be decided by the few Euro- 
peans in the remote quarters of a great empire: in 
spite of that. kind of gratuitous authority which is 
conferred on each individual, by the natives around 
him, there, perhaps, remains an infinitude of lesser 
grievances, which cannot be communicated to any 
European ear. and must therefore remain for the 
arbitration of the natives themscives. 


When it is asserted that the police of the native 
governments, and the whole system of their judicial 
establishments is corrupt and defective, it is not 
meant ‘that this fact should rest on genera! averments : 
Every step the travciler advances, actual »1vof of the 
assertion presents rtself; he must every where meet 
the corpus dclicti in a substantive form. Beyond the 
linits of European jurisdiction, you can no where 
pass without almost daily behulding some marauding 
parties engaged in acts of plunder, robberv, or as- 
sassination ; and, to a F.uropean, the punishment of 
these enormities might appear almost equally lawless 
and irregular with their commission. The culpuit, 
on suspicion, is hurried away before the aumildar, 
and after a few loose questions regarding his crimi- 
nality, (perbaps without even the semblance: of a 
tvial,) he is mutilated, trade with elephants, gr be- 

; G3 
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headed; not so much to satisfy justice, as to appease 
the venzeance of an infuriated chieftain, on his pro- 
gress through the country, with an armed rabble, 
who assist him to monopolise, in his own person, the 
trade of rapine and oppression. 


The appropriate titles of great robber, and great 
thief, which sone of the African despots have assum- 
ed as a peculiar epithet to mark their dignity, might, 
with almost equal propriety, be claimed by many of 
the Indian princes. 


If civil suits were not conducted with equal vio- 
lence, their decision falls little short of the criminal 
cases in real iniquity—The rule of decision most 
frequently adopted was custom, or precedent (ma- 
acl ;) for the loose shreds from the vedahs or from 
the Coran, which might seem applicable, could sel- 
dom be collected by an illiterate pundit or cazy. 
The universal practice of offering presents and bribes 
to the judges, is full proof of their inaccuracy or in- 
fidelity in applying the authority of precedent to any 
particular case. In every new territory, added to 
the British dominions, those unpromising materials 
were the only elements remaining for the formation 
of a new fiscal and judicial system. The circum- 
stances of almost the whole of our late acquisitions, 
were in a similar state of derangement, and the ex- 
pedients to restore them to order, bear, therefore, a 
considerable resemblance. I have selected as an 
illustration of them, the example of Mysore—be- 
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cause the conquest of that country was more com- 
pleat, and the etfects of a Britiwh adnunistration are, 
perhaps, more discernible there, than in some other 
districts: it has, besides, the advantage of being 
more ably detailed in the report of Major Wilks, the 
acting resident, than the management of almost 
any portion of our Indian empure. 


The conquest of Serincapatam, under the auspices 
ef the Marquis Wellesley, had the etiect of restoring 
to the ancient family of Rajahs, the ater part of 
their dommions in Mysore. Though the usurpation 
of Hyder Ally and his son Tippoo, had contmued 
forty years, the same princess who had been de- 
throned, was still surviving at the conquest, and has 
been constituted a regent, on the restoration, duriug 
the minority of her son. ‘The policy of the ancient 
rajahs of Mysore, had constantly becn directed to 
the reducuon of the different poiigar chiefs to a state 
of dependence: Llyder Ally pursued the same plan ; 
and, towards the close of his reign, had ucarly com- 
pleated the task of reducing their direct authority. 
Such of then,” continues Major Wilks, ‘ as con- 
sented to the payment of a moderate tribute, (peish- 
cush) and peiformed their military services with 
fidelity, were permitted to retain the exercise of the 
police, and of the civil government within their re- 
spective pollams :” But such as made a determined 
resistance to his power, were reduced, and their lands 
annexed to his government. It was chiefly in the latter 
mode, that Hyder reduced inost of the yieat poligars 
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within his territories, to a kind of obedience ;—pre- 
carious, of course, from the habits of these people ; 
end always liable to interryption from any consie 
derable reduction of the troops which he was forced 
to maintain in those districts. 


Tippoo Sultaun, with a greater share of violence, 
but with less patience and consistency in his plans, 
imagined, soon after the commencement of his reign, 
that he had compleated the reduction of all the poli- 
gars. Aumils were therefore appointed to manage 
their jurisdiction : but during that complicated system 
of fraud and malversation, which grew out of the bi- 
gotry and gross barbarism of his government, many 
of the pollams, which were represented at court as un- 
der its immediate jurisdiction, were in reality held by 
the poligars, from fear, fraud, or collusion, on the part 
of his officers. On the establishment of the present 
government, arranged by commissioners, and con- 
ducted under the inspection of a British resident, 
there was aliost in every district, one or more clai- 
mants to hereditary jurisdiction: The officers of the 
police, and even the civil magistrates, emulated the 
poligar character; and claimed not only indepen- 
dent jurisdiction, but the privilege of encroaching on 
their neighbours. The zemindars, faithful only to 
their ancient system of corruption, permitted every 
ryut, who could afford a bribe, to make a false entry, 
in the books of the district, of the quantity of land 
for which he paid a rent. A few of these officers of 
better principles, attempted to correct this last a- 
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buse ; but the frequent, and latterly the systematic 
assassination of such reformers, terrified their suc- 
cessors : Such efforts were, therefore, feeble and in- 
effectual, and tended rather to confirm than eradi- 
cate, that base reciprocation of licentiousness on the 
one part, and corruption on the other, which had 
been thus rivetted in the system. When to these 
circumstances we add the turbulent charactcr of the 
Mahommedan officers who had all lost their lucra- 
tive appointments under the late government, the task 
of forming a new and efficient administration in the 
territories of Mysore, must appear one of no ordinary 
difficulty. Its early and successful accomplishment 
affords an evidence of the talents and energy of 
those uncommon men who were selected for this 
duty, as surprising to those acquainted with the sub- 
ject, as it must have been satisfactory to the govern- 
ment who employed them *. 


The commissioners seem peculiarly fortunate in 
the choice of Poorniah as dewan, a native, who, to 
furnish a mind of uncommon vigour, added a most 
extensive acquaintance with the resources of the 
country, acquired during his administration of finance 
under Tippoo Sultaun. 


The first of the measures adopted was highly po- 
pular, as well as happily chosen to quiet the alarms 


* The commissioners for settling the government of Mysore, 
were Mr Webbe, Col. Close, and Lieut Col. Malcom. 
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of a newly conquered country: A proclamation was 
issued, remitting all balances of revenue, and esta- 
blishing the ancient Hindoo rate of assessment, so 
acceptable to a great majority of the population. 
The ‘grand desideratum in the settlement of all for- 
mer conquests in India, was to find a proper em- 
ployment for the vast body of irregular troops: ma- 
ny thousands of these had been employed by the 
ancient rajahs of Mysore, and afterwards by Hyder 
and his son. Their predatory habits were so inve- 
terate and dangerous, that it was necessary, either to 
restrain them by the immcdiate presence of a large 
military force; or, by proper employment, to make 
them feel an interest in the stability of the government. 
The last of these expedients was adopted by Poorniah 
without hesitation ; and upwards of twenty thousand 
were entertained during the two first years.—Their 
duty was to take an easy turn of service in forts and 
villages to which they were attached; and where they 
were paid half in money and half in land, to the 
monthly amount of three rupees. ‘This rate of pay 
was doubled as often as they were called away from 
their districts, to assist the officers, either of revenue 
or police ; and, although its annual amount forms no 
less a suin than 225,000 canterai pagodas, the ex- 
pence is more than balanced by the advantages of 
the measure ; for it is certain that, in the existing 
circumstances of the Mysore, every expedient for its 
settlement must have proved fruitless without the 
aid of this grand preliminary arrangement. 
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By means of this establishment of peons, a police 
has been organised throughout the country, not in- 
ferior in vigour and energy to any established m 
India ; and without such a police no reform could 
be attempted of any abuse whatever. It enables 
government, on any emergency, to assemble a large 
and well affected military force at a few days notice: 
and to this circumstance is owing that tranquillity 
over the whole country, which has never once been 
interrupted during the five years since the establish- 
ment of the new government. Ilardly any number 
of regular troops could have maintained this tran- 
quillity, had this body of peons been allowed to re- 
main idle and disaffected in the country. Nor has 
the maintenance of this corps been productive mere- 
ly of negative advantages; for, during the latter part 
of the reign of Tippoo, the system of private depre- 
dation had been so completely organised, that a 
portion of the corps was uniformly paid by the ryuts 
as the price of their exemption from plunder. This 
powerful reinforcement of the police enabled the 
dewan to relieve the country from this source of op- 
pression, and to complete the revenue systein. Thus 
too has been accomplished an object never before at- 
tained by any former dynasty in Mysore:—The di- 
rect authority of the government has been introduced 
and maintained effectually over all the pollams with- 
in its territory. All the remaining poligars, who e- 
scaped the massacre ordered by Tippoo Snitaun after 
the defeat of his army in 1791, have accepted mili- 
tary commands or gratuitous pensions: ‘They now 
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ettend the dewan in his official progress through the 
eountry, and are pleased with that deference and 
respect which his good sense suggests as the best 
mode of treating them. 


Under such a vigorous police the whole of the re- 
venue system became efficient; the practice of as- 
sassinating the aumils was detected, and capitally 
punished ; and protection was extended, for the first 
time, to the whole class of cultivators. It ise re- 
markable, that, amidst the endless succesion of revo- 
lutions, which in ancient or latter times have dis- 
turbed every district of this country, no alteration 
stems to have been produced on the tenure by 
which the lands in cultivation are held by the ryuts. 
This tenure exactly resembles that which has al- 
ready been described in Bengal, where it is termed 
pottah ; and which prevails also in the lower Car- 
natic, under the technical denomination of mecras, 
an Arabic term signifying inheritance. It is the he- 
reditary right of cultivation, belonging to a tenant 
and his heirs, entitling them to occupy a certain 
piece of ground on the condition of paying the cus- 
tomary rent of the district. As cultivation only can 
enable the tenant to pay this rent, it is held, that 
when that ceases his right reverts to government, 
which is then entitled to confer it on another. I 
have met with no well authenticated instance of a 
different tenure in India, except in the remarkable 
cases of Bednore and Bullum: where the property 
ef the soil is vested in landholders, and where the 
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hereditary right of succession to that property is held 
ds sacred i::n any part of Europe. This venerable 
institution of heveditary property in these provinces 
is ascribed tu Seapa Naick, a rajah, who governed 
that country at a remote period This peculiar te- 
nure, including uulitury service, and so much re- 
sembling those of Europe, has, like them, had the 
effect of checking the authority of despotism in both 
districts where it ptevailed. In Bullum the power 
of Hvder and Tippoo was always precarious; nor 
was it completely conquered till 18092, when its 
touds were opened by General Wellesley; since 
which it has remained in perfect tranquillity. 


The province of Rednore still, more forcibly illus- 
trates the power of a landed aristocracy in limiting 
the despotic power of the monarch; for although it 
was conquered by Hyder as early as 1763, and al- 
though every measure that he could conceive to con- 
ciate the landholders was adopted, a conspjracy 
was formed, to massacre him, among the principss pro- 
prietors, and the officers of the late government. 
This conspiracy was punished by the execution of not 
fewer than three hundred persons; the rest of the 
landholders, were disarmed, and their military ser- 
vice commuted for money Still, however, their sub- 
ordination to Hyders despotic government could on- 
ly be secured by the constant maintenance of 25,000 
foreign troops; though a more mild and equitable 
system of government would probably have attached 
them securely to his person: In as far as the perma- 
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nent séttlement shall establish a similar arrangement 
in the state of property, so far it will controul and 
check the despotism of government, and furnish the 
first example in Asia of the rulers of that country 
having raised certain limitations to the exercise of 
their own power. 


Excepting these two provinces of Bednore and 
Bullum, the rest of the kmgdom of Mysore is under 
the same aumany management with other parts of 
Hindostan ; that is, they are superintended ‘by au- 
mils, and pay a fixed money rent, amounting to one 
third of the gross produce, on the dry lands; on the 
rice or wet lands, the assessment is nominally one- 
half of the gross produce, but is in fact generally 
commuted for money. After ably investigating the 
tenures and assessments of the lands in Mysore, 
Major Wilks makes an attempt to estimate the rela- 
tive conditions of the cultivators compared with those 
of other countries; or in other words to ascertain 
the Ne vortion of the gross produce of the soil which 
rewards the labours of its husbandry. “ In England,” 
he observes, ‘it has been usual to compute one-third 
of the gross produce to form the rent payable to the 
landlord; and the two remaining thirds to constitute 
the charges of husbandry, and the subsistence of the 
cultivator in equal portions.” From the most accu- 
rate calculation he could form regarding the circum- 
stances of a coombie or ryut, he concludes, that 
each paid to government an average rent of forty per 
cent on the gross produce of his crop: and that the 
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remaining sixty went to replace the charges of hus- 
bandry, and to subsist the cultivator. “ It will be ob- 
vious,” continues the report, “ that the expensive 
stock and machinery of an English farm will require 
a much larger proportion of the produce, than the 
oxen and simple implements of the Indian ryut to 
replace the charges of husbandry, and if, instead of 
the English proportion of thirty-three per cent. we 
allot the Indian farmer the ample allowance of twen- 
ty-seven, there will remain to the ryut thirty-three 
per cent. of the gross produce of his crop: and 
this he will receive without reckoning the profits ari- 
sing from live-stock, which the celebrated author of 
the Wealth of Nations considers tu be so invariable 
a source of advantage to the farmer, as to be reckon- 
ed among the products of land which always furnish 
rent.” 


This calculation, which at once places the peasan- 
try of Mysore on a level with the English farmer, 
with regard to the profits of husbandry, is, perhaps, 
the most deceitful idea, which has been adinitted in- 
to this judicious report. The state of the country, 
as well as the small capital of the farmer in the east, 
has limited the possession of each occupant to the 
pitiful extent of about ten or twelve acres; a space 
of ground so limited, even admitting the profits to 
be at the same rate as in England, must at once re- 
duce the emoluments of a ryut to that of the most 
scanty subsistence. The fact is so: there neither is, 
nor ever was, any thing like wealth, or even general 
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plenty among that class of men in any part of India. 
That the security and comfort of the peasantry of 
Mysore was remarkably improved during the few 
years of the British administration that had then elap- 
sed, there can be no reason to doubt ; that this im- 
provement afforded a high satisfaction to government, 
and a subject of just exultation to its agents, may be 
readily admitted. It remains, therefore, to consider 
the state of the courts of justice, and the internal 
structure of the government, which was to preserve 
these advantages ; a department which the reporter 
freely acknowledges to fall below the same standard 
of comparison. The appointment of a Brahmin to 
the supreme direction of the civil government of 
Mysore, engured a due regard to the ancient institu- 
tions of the country, and to the ordinances of Hin- 
doo law. There is no separate department for the 
administration of justice in this part of India, with 
the exception of a few cazies in the cities, whose duty 
only extends to the adjustment of ecclesiastical mat- 
ters among the Musselman inhabitants ; and of some 
officers who perform the saine duty among the Hin- 
doos, under the guidance of the shasters, or former 
custom. The aumils in each district have the charge 
of the police ; and, with the assistance of the peons 
already described, adjust all minor cases of personal 
injury. The superintendance of these aumils is com- 
mitted to three subadars, appointed to the respec- 
tive provinces of Bangalore, Chittledroog and Bed- 
nore ; and those officers direct the proceedings in all 
important cases, whether criminal or civil. The pro- 
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cess is simple and apparently more cquitable than 
what is commonly observed in India. The accused 
person, on apprehension, is carried before the aumil 
or subadaw, and, if a public trial be found necessary, 
a panchuet, or conmnission of five, is ordered to as- 
semble in open cutcherry, where all the respectable 
inhabitants have a right of attending, and of becom- 
ing assessors. The defence of the prisoner, and the 
evidence of such persons as he chooses to summon, 
are always inserted in the proceedings of this court, 
and forwarded to the dewan for his decision; who, 
in all cases of difficulty, or where life or liberty is 
concerned, orders a final hearing, aud with the as- 
sistance of the resident, pronounces bis judgment. 
Capital punishment, except in cases of murder, 
and plundcring on the frontiers, has seldom been in- 
flicted. The five first ycars of the British govern- 
ment exhibits a most satisfactory diminution of the 
number of executions ; exclusive of the rebellion of 
Doondia, and some temporary insurrections, their 
average amount secms only to have been four or 
five, and, during the last year, only a single instance 
of capital punishment is recorded. : 


Under the judicial administration of a Brahmin, 
confinement and hard labour, as might be expected, 
were more frequently resorted to, than the punish- 
nient of death; accordingly, exampies ef this sort 
of infliction, sometimes amounted to two or three 
hundred ; owing, however, to the efficiency of the 
police, the number of these also are diminished; and 
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during the fifth year, 149 only were punished by 
confinement. In the circumstances of Mysore, 80 
reccitly loosed from the restraints of the ancient go- 
vernment, and so generally infested with insurrection 
and rebellion, these punishments may be deemed 
few in number, as well as Ienient in their nature. 


The mode of administring civil justice among 
the natives of India is but iniperfectly described in 
any authentic document that has yct reached Eu- 
rope. That established by the dewan in Mysore, 1s 
simple, and bears a strict analogy to the forms esta- 
blished for criminal causes. The aumil, the same offi- 
cer, presides in both: in the civil court he has the 
pever of hearing and determining all causes of dis- 
puted property, not exceeding the value of five pa- 
godas, provided the process is carricd on in open 
court. Causes of a larger amount are referred to a 
panchaet, similar to that for trying criminal suits. 
The name of Uns court is derived from the number 
of its members, panch, five; its form has at once 
the «ppcarance of fairness and simplicity. In cases 
where both parties are Hindoos, the panchaet is usual- 
ly composed of that class; where they are of diffe- 
rent sects, two members are admitted to the court for 
each party, anda fifth from the sect of the defendant. 

In plain cases, where no difference of opinion 
has occurred in the panchaet, the aumil confirms its 
award, and forwards the proceedings to the presence. 
In cases of greater difficulty, the proceedings are 
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forwarded with the report of the subadar or auniil, 
and the dewan, in communication with the resident, 
pronounces a final decision. ‘Thus, in all causes what- 
ever, the parties have the right of appeal to the de- 
wan and resident; and this right is facilitated in its 
exercise by the frequent tours made through the 
country by that officer. From the known propensity 
of the natives to litigation, much difficulty is often 
felt in keeping pace with the rapid cncrease of suits ; 
in Mysore this did not occur to any serious extent, 
the most tertile source of litigation, being stopped 

by the proclamation which announced the remission 
of all balances of revenue duc to the government. 

In this structure of the Indian court, we discern 

something analogous to a British jury ; but the form 

of its proccedings differs materially from that obser- 
ved in ours. etore the trial commences, the plain- 
tiff first, and after him, the defendant, is required to 
give a circumstantial narrative of the transaction 
which involves the matter at issue ; this narrative is 
carefully committed to writing, and twice read over 
to the party, who corrects what has not been proper- 
ly stated ; the document is then authenticated by his 
signature, that of two witnesses, and a public officer. 
The correct agreement of this narrative, with the fucts 
subsequently established, is considered as constitut- 
ing strong circumstantial evidence in favuur of the 
party, and its disagreement with any material fact, 
as amounting to the presumption of a fictitious clain, 
or a false defence. The Hindoo jurisprudence, it 
would seem, enjoius this previous proceeding, so 
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nearly resembling the precognition of the Scots cri- 
minal law. 


Testimony is next received, according to the forms 
prescribed by the religion of each witness ; and, in or- 
der, first tor the plaintiff, and next for the defendant, all 
matters of general notoriety being deposed to, either 
by the assessors present, or by witnesses summoned 
for that purpose. The most essential difference be- 
tween the principle of these proceedinvs and those 
of an English court, consists in the degree of credi- 
bility which is annexed to testiinony on oath. It ap- 
pears that the spint of English jurisprudence is to 
receive, as true, the testunony of a compctent wit- 
ness, till his credit is impeached by contrary evi- 
dence. In the Mysore, as in the greater part of In- 
dia, it is a fixed rule, to suspect, as false, the testi- 
inony of every witness, until its truth is otherwise 
supported. As a consequence of this rule, it follows, 
that the panchaets are anxious for the examination 
of collateral facts, of matters of gencral notoriety, 
and of all that cnters into circumstantial evidence ; 
and that their decisions are much more influenced by 
this kind of proof, than is consistent with the rules 
of evidence to which we are accustomed. 


This extraordinary modc of estimating the truth 
of evidence in India, is perhaps best suited to its 
real value; for the most enlightened lawyers in the 
country hay? pronounced their practical conviction, 
that the natives are generally and lamentahbly defi- 
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cient in that ordinary degree ‘of veracity which in 
other countries is cherished as the vital principle of 
moral conduct. It may in part be ascribed to their 
religious institutions, which not only fail in binding 
the conscicnce, but hold out expiations for perjury 
in all its forms: But so gross a practical defect in the 
morals of the people may perhaps be more justly at- 
tributed to the despotic government under which 
they have immemorially lived: Since it has involved 
them in the habitual neccssity of opposing fraud to 
force. This view of the subject is more consoling 
to a benevolent mind ; for it admits of the hope that 
the melancholy evil will subside on the establislunent 
of a better order of things. 


Such is the gencral arrangement of police and re- 
venue, and such the plan of criminal and civil ju- 
risdiction established by Poorniah in Mysore, copied 
no doubt, in part, from the previous institutions of 
the country: yet, evidently displaying a comprehen- 
sive judgment, in framing a system so competents to 
correct abuses, and to promote the sober and practi- 
cal ends of good government. It is the opmion of 
the intelligent framers of this report, (whose 1anguage 
Thave used, where necesary abbreviations would 
permit), that no oppression of any magnitude can 
long exist, provided the resident discharges his duty. 
By the subsidiary treaty all measures of importance 
are ultimately referred to the controul of this officer, 
whose authority is meant to form a necessary check 
en every department, and if, to temper and probity. 
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he add an ordinary “legree of vigilance, the sub- 
stanual objects of a good government will be secured 
to the people in a mure perfect degree than under 
any of the native governments of India. 


In a volume professedly written, with a view to as- 
certain the effects of the British power on the condi- 
tion of the natives of India, this ought to be deemed 
a fact of too grcat importance to rest solely upon the 
authority of individual opinion. We theretore sub- 
mit to the reader a few objects of statistical enquiry 
relating to Mysore, which seem to place the growing 
resources and encreasing prosperity of that country 
in the most satifactory point of view. 


1. The population of the Mysore, during the five 
first years of the present system, has encreased by 
nearly 45,000 fainilies, or, according to the most 
common computation, 202,260 persons. In so short 
a period, thé:gatural course of population could not 
effect so consklerable an encrease ; it must partly 
be ascribed to emigration, from the surrounding 
countries, where a Icss perfect degree of security 
had induced the inhabitants to this measure. This 
very circumstance, however, forms a strong presump- 
tion in favour of the government, and may indecd be 
received as a direct proof that it is deemed by the 
natives themselves preferable to what is cstablishcd 
in the surrounding districts. 
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The actual state of populatim in the Mysore, (in 
spite of all the calamities it has suffered under the 
late dynasty), seems to lead to a similar conclusion. 
That portion of the country which has lately been 
restorcd to the native Rajah, contains about 37,000 
square miles; and, adinitting the population to amount 
to the ordinary computation of 2,171,750, it gives 
the number ot 57 persons nearly to every square 
mile. There is, perhaps, no well authenticated in- 
stance of a greater population in any part of the 
Deccan: It is the more remarkable, because the 
whole period of 40 ycars, during which the usurpa- 
tion of Hyder and of Tippoo continued, was distin- 
guished by almost incessant calamities: Resides the 
miseries occasioned by the conquests of thesc princes, 
and by their consequent despotism, ten dittercut in- 
vasions of Mahratta armies arc recorded ; while the 
merciless ravages of Purseram Bhow are still visible 
in the vatious distiicts which he pervaded in 1791 
and 17.9. 


9. ‘The increase of agucultnial produce to support 
this population, is uo i¢ss remacoalic thai the tact 
itself. A very great proportion of the arnual pro- 
duce of Mysore depends on aruieial 1 rigation 5 and 
the most interesting subjects of -tatisucal iaq py in 
that country aic those numerous cimbankincnts of 
rivers and adlas, which are furn.ed for this purpose. 
The dewan Poorniah has bought many thousands 
of these into repair by incessant attetion. and at an 
annual cxpence amounting from 1 to 200,000 pa- 
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godas. Their past all present state, even on the 
slightest comparison, will afford a very satisfactory 
view of the exertions of this ininister and the pre- 
sent government. In 1799 these works had univer- 
sally fallen into the most lamentable state of decay : 
Tanks which had been broken and disused from two 
to three hundred years, were visible in every part of 
the country, and very many were overgrown with 
jungle, torgotten, and perhaps unknown. In the course 
of these last few years, every embankment and nulla 
then in use, was in compleat repair; such even as 
wnay lave been injured during the rainy season, be- 
ing immediately restored within the same year; and 
during the same period, several hundreds of each 
description of these works have been repaircd and 
reclaimed, after having lain forgotten in the depths 
of the forests for two hundred years. 


§. The industry of the people has been improved 
and stunulated by these public eflerts of government, 
and ha» begun to display its effects in ditferent other 
directions. In 1799, the number of peopled vil- 
lages amounted to 23,017: i 1805, they had en- 
creased upwards of 2000, having then risen to 
25,303, exclusive of 3000 more, whose lands, being 
deprived of cultivators, had been reclaimed by the 
ryuts of the adjacent districts. The number of plows, 
upon whose labour the whole population was to sub- 
sist, had encreased above 30,000; and that of 
looms, from 20,000, to upwards of 30,000, or 
above one-third of their whole amount; while al- 
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most every other branch of iffustry, whether rural 
er domestic, had encreased in a similar proportion, 
These improvements have been all effected under 
circumstances of great difficulty ; they were partly 
accomplished during a famine in the adjoining Mah- 
ratta territories, when the Mysore was burdened. 
with the support of upwards of 2(0,000 emigrants, 
whose lives were saved by its seasonable relief; they 
took place, also, during a severe contest between the 
British government and the confederate Mahratta 
chiefs, when it was drained by supplying the former 
with a large subsidiary force, and grain to the 
amount of 60,000 bullock loads. All these different 
arrangements, relating to the government of this 
country, were submitted to Sir A. Wellesley, who, 
with three other commissioners, directed their exe- 
cution; and tue impression made on his mind by 
their successful result, he thus expresses, in con- 
cluding his dispatch to the Governor-General: “ I 
now take the liberty of congratulating your Excel- 
lency upon the success of all your measures respect- 
ing the government of Mysore, and upon the practi- 
cal benefits which the British government has deriv- 
ed from its establishments: I cannot avoid, at the 
same time, expressing an anxious hope, that the 
principles upon which that government was establish- 
ed, and has been conducted and supported, will he 
strengthened and rendered permanent.” The Mar- 
quis of Wellesley, under a still more perilous re- 
sponsibility, scems to have also felt a very full sense 
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of lively exultation atthe success of those measures : 
His minute on this subject ought not tu pass unno- 
ticed in adducing proofs of the recent prosperity of 
Mysore, were it merely to record a just cncomium 
which he pays to Poorniah, the native Brahmin, who 
administered this government: “ Under the opera- 
tion of the treaties of Mysore and Serimgapatam, in 
the course of five years, that country has acquired a 
degree of prosperity which it could not possivly have 
attained under any other system of political connec- 
tion, and has been cnabled in some degree to repay, 
by the efficacy of its assistance in the hour of emer- 
gency, the benefits which it has derived from the pro- 
tecting influence and power of the British govern- 
ment. I discharge a satisfactory part of my duty, in 
availing mysclf of this oecasion to record the high 
sense I cntertam of the merits and services cf the 
Dewan Poorniah. ‘To the extraordinary abilities, 
eminent pubie zeal, integrity, judgment, and energy 
of that distinguisued minister, must be ascribed, in 
a considerable devree, the success of the measures 
which I originally adopted for the government of 
Mysore, and the happy and prosperous condition of 
that flourishing country.” 


Such has been the happy influence of a prudent 
co-operation of British and native officers in the go- 
vernment of the recently conquered territory of My- 
sore. In almost every country in India, where the 
British power has vet been established, similar im- 
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provements might have been stated, and m some in- 
stances to a still greater amount. Except, however, 
in the neighbourhood of the three presidencies, they 
have never been detailed to Europeans with the 
same accuracy and skill which is so conspicuous in 
the report of Major Wilks, from which this short 
sketch has been principally drawn. 


SECTION V. 


THOUGHTS CONCERNING THE NATURE AND LCXTENT 
OF THOSE CALAMITIES WHICH THE NATIVE 
PRINCES HAVE SUFFERED FROM THFIR SUBJU- 
GATION BY BRITISH CONQULSTS. 


From the different views that have been taken of 
the effects of the judicial power, when exercised in 
India by the native princes, and by the British go- 
vernment, it has appeared, in the foregoing Section, 
with considerable ¢vidence, that, in the hands of the 
latter, justice has been morc steadily, as well as mild- 
ly administered ; and that tranquillity, order, and 
protection have been more effectually secured to the 
great body of the inhabitants. Domestic order, the 
first step to external peace, has thus been better pro- 
vided for: war, however, though now become less 
frequent, has not ceased. Its incessant recurrence 
has always been regarded as the pecuhar scourge of 
Hindostan ; and it may justly be questioned, whether 
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a succession, even of foreign conquests, has added to 
its frequency in that country. It will not, however, 
be denied, that a continued series of victories gained 
by Europeans, must have forced the stream of this 
calamity with peculiar aim against those princes 
whom it endangered, either in thcir power, inde- 
pendence, or personal safety. 


During the last fifty years, a train of successes has 
followed the British arms in Asia, more numcrous, 
varied, and compleat, than Listory has recorded in 
the annais of any other nation ; we have had trequent 
occasion to notice instances where these conquests 
have becn productive of good, even among the van- 
quished themselves; it is fair to examine also the 
nature and extent of the mischiets they may have 
occasioned: These mischiefs have tlowed, either 
upon the peopic, as the gencral results ef a state of 
war, or upon the sovereign princes, whese power 
was overthrown ; or, they must have arisen froin the 
distress in which they involved their families; or, in 
the last place, from the peculiar suflerings of the 
chiefs who discharged the public functions of go- 
vernment. 


War has, perhaps, been too frequently regarded as 
a source of pure and unqualified evil: By the con- 
stitution of human nature, it sceins to be one of the 
establishéd modes of communicating the knowledge 
and improvement, attained by one portion of our 
race, to the jnhabitants of the rest of the globe: 
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This mode of attaining so valuable an end, is, per- 
haps, the least desirable ; but it must be confessed 
to have been generally the most successful. Many 
of those nations in Europe, which are at present the 
most renowned for the cultivation of all those sci- 
ences and arts which adorn human life, and which 
render existence itself a blessing, owe much of what 
they now possess, to their former subjugation by a 
more civilised people. In Great Britain itself, when 
first visited by Julius Caesar, the inhabitants were 
seen, either altogether naked, or partially clothcd 
with skins ; and they exhibited before his astonished 
soldicrs, every hideous form of barbarity, filth and 
wretchedness. During the four centuries of the Ko- 
man dominion in this Island, it is certain that the 
condition of the people was materially changed: and, 
if they have since continued to improve, and to sur- 
pass their instructors, by exhibiting to the civilised 
world an example of all that is respectable in human 
society, much, probably, is owing to the deprecated 
ambition of that celebrated nation. What was least 
to be expected, that very injustice and thirst of power 
in which conquest seems to originate, appears to be 
gradually checked or allayed by its exercise or gra- 
tification ; for it is certain, that the direct criminality 
of offensive war, with a view to aggrandisement, has 
never, till modern times, either been fully acknow- 
ledged, or generally condemned, Alexander, the 
great conqueror of antiquity, whose atchievements 
were supposed to spread a lustre over his age, left 
his own country with the avowed design of conquer- 
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ing nations of whom he hardly knew the names: and 
so little was he desirous af holding out any legiti- 
mate cause for attacking them, that the design, if it 
had existed, must have been frustrated by the rapi- 
dity of his progress. In the course of a very few 
campaigns, he spread the evils of war and conquert, 
(whatever these evils are), more widely in Asia, than 
all the European nations have done in two hundred 
years. Defore him, his father had the demerit of 
ovcrruning the most cclebrated republics of Greece. 
The Romans afterwards, in the course of a few cen- 
turies, conquered every nation, which at that period 
was cither accessible or known. So far troin deem- 
ing such enterprises ciuiminal, there is hardly a single 
instance of any considerable addition being made to 
their empire, that was not rewarded by triumphal 
lionours, and the public thanks of the state. [tis not 
till the days of Tacitus that we find the all-devour- 
ing ambition of ome pourtrayed, in those forcible 
invectives which that historian puts in the mouth of 
Galgacus, and other champions cf the independent 
nations: Cacsar, indecd, when he invaded Britain, 
gave out as a reason, that the inhabitants sent ships 
in aid of his enemies in Gaul; but that reason seems 
rather to have been sought out aiterwards, as an ex- 
cuse for a romantic expedition, than felt 23 a motive 
for the enterprise. In shoit, the spirit of conquest 
and military enterprise, in the ancient world, so far 
from being regarded as a reprehensible passion, the 
very name of it was identihed, in the language, with 
that of vertue itself. 
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In modern Europe a different system was adopt- 
ed by the various states: The prevalence of a more 
rational faith ; and the exigence of their situation in 
a close vicinity of smaller kingdoms, gave rise toa 
maxim of international policy, which directs that 
combinations should be formed among the weaker 
povcrs ; not for conquest, but to preserve their own 
independence, and to check power and ambition 
wherever it might arise and become dangerous to the 
existence or safety of any particular state. ‘This po- 
licy, technically denominated the balancing system, 
was long maintained in the European world; to- 
wards the close of the fifteenth century, when the first 
adventurers from Europe reached India, and acquir- 
ed settlements there, it was recognised and pursued 
in the East with vigilance and energy ; and power- 
fully operated in checking, or limiting the acquisitions 
of any single power on the continent of Asia. 


During a period of nearly two centuries, the wars 
of European nations in Hindostan, were maintained 
almost entirely against cach other: ‘Their different 
factories had been purchased, not conquered, from 
the native princes: Hence the Mogul empire was by 
them suffered to remain unshaken, during a long series 
of ages; for it was not until nearly the middle of 
the eighteenth century that any considerable fort was 
erected, or even a regiment raised by Europeans, in 
any part of its territory. Its total overthrow might, 
perhaps, have been effected in one or two campaigns, 
had the European armies been combined against it : 
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but none of the four maritime states, then known in 
India, made any joint attack or serious impression 
on that immense, but frail fabric, of Asiatic power : 
They suffered it to totter under its own unwieldy mag- 
nitude, and to be torn to pieces by the rude and re- 
bellious factions of its own population, which was, at 
that period, reckoned to amount to an hundred and 
twenty millions of people. 


The British and French, the two leading power», 
were fully occupied by that inveterate hostility and 
rivalship, which seemed to have been revived with 
symptoms of acerbation, rather than abatement, by 
their intercourse with India. It was for the purpose 
of mutual annoyance, or of self-defence, that they at 
first entered into alliance with the native princes, 
disciplined their troops, or engaged in their quar- 
rels. In these contests, the French power, which 
for ten years had made so brilliant a figure in the 
East, was compleatly checked, und their troops 
dispersed through that country: So loosc, however, 
and unsettled are the native governments in India, that 
almost any individual may raise up adhcrents, and 
precipitate the country into war. From the remains 
of the French army, many enterprising individuals 
were scattered all over Liindostan; these men, from 
necessity, attached thcmselves to the native princes, 
engaged in disciplining their troops, and successfully 
animated their leaders with the same hostility which 
actuated all their own pursuits. Long after every na- 
tional enterprise of the French had been defeated in 
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India, these indefatigable agents were busy at the court 
of Hyder Ally, of the Nizam, and of Scindiah, and 
were successful in forming several grand confederacies 
among the native princes, against the British power. 
Almost all the late wars of the India Company have 
originated in this source. So far from having been 
desirable or advantageous to that body, they have 
added upwards of thirty millions to its public debt, 
checked its commerce, diminished its revenue, and 
cast upon its government the odious imputation of 
restless ambition. 


Even without the instigation of foreign councils, 
the princes of India are prone to war: Urged as 
they have been, by party declamation at home, and 
by French invectives against our avarice and rapa- 
city, their aggressions have been not less frequent 
than obstinate. [ven the British senate itself secms 
to have at times listened to these misrepresentations, 
and to have suspected, that the incessant hostilities 
of its Indian government, which resulted froin its si- 
tuation, might be owing to the crime of ambition. 
It made various enactments against conquests; but 
what was more effectual, had the objcct been attain- 
able, characters were selected for the direction of 
Indian aftairs, the most remarkable for steadiness 
and moderation, and of the most unimpeachable pro- 
bity and honour: Such qualities unquestionably be- 
longed to many of our governors, but more certainly 
to the late Marquis Cornwallis; for, it is believed, 
that eyen the natives themselves, on the most trying 
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Occasions, never once suspected, either his justice, 
benevolence, or integrity. Was peace in India the 
consequence of these measures, or of sclecting this 
nobleman? or rather was not his administration, 
without fault of his own, distinguished by a contest 
with Tippoo Sultaun, perhaps the most obstinate 
and perilous which has ever tried British valour in 
Asia? It may be presuined, therefore, that in such 
circumstances no governor of British India can pos- 
sibly be answerable for the continuance of peace in 
that country; the paramount duty of selfpreserva- 
tion, being always more powerful than the enact- 
ments of a statutc, must dictate the necessity of war 
as often as such a case occurs. War, when begun. 


may end in conquest, and conquest may lead to 
ugerandisement. 


More than half a century has clapscd since the 
British East India Company stood in the rank of 
sovercign of large territories in several parts of In- 
dia; and, till within these few last years, many of 
its princes had never felt the weight, and hardly the 
influence of its power. Possessed of irresistible au- 
thority, and surrounded with so many sources of 
provocation, perhaps there is seldoin afforded by 
history any similar cxample of forbearance and mo- 
deration, ‘The characters of men, taken in the ag- 
vregate, are, in all countrics, and in similar situ- 
utions, nearly alike ; a circumstance which forbids 
us to ascribe this singular occurrence to the indi- 
vidual virtue, or the uncommon moderation, of our 
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Indian statesmen. Its true cause will be found in 
that high responsibility which the free government 
of Britain imposes on the different agents of its 
power. Public opinion is, there, at once invigo- 
rated and enlightened by the liberty ot the press ; 
and it forms the grand court in which all ministerial 
delinquency is tried in the first, and in the last re- 
sort; it is as difficult to escape from the authority 
of this incorruptible court, as it is impossible to ap- 
peal from its sentence ; and, fortunately, the culprit 
wiiom it decidedly condemns can expect but little 
favour before any inferior tribunal. Almost the 
whole of the governors of British India, have had 
their merits, more or less, strictly canvassed by this 
great arbiter of their fame: Hence their modera- 
tion; and hence the reputation with which they 
have (many of them at least) retired to the bosom 
of their country. Notwithstanding the clamour of 
party, and the long and rigorous prosecutions, to 
which some of our Indian statesmen have lately 
been subjected, there is not, upon record, any one 
case of unprovoked aggression of the native princes 
that has been fully made out against them. 


The last war against Holkar was, hy some, deemed 
a marked objection to this observation ; but, on the 
arrival of the late dispatches from India, it clearly 
appeared that the attack and defeat of that chief, was 
more strictly of his own voluntary procuring, than 
almost any war in India. From his own correspon- 
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dence, as well as that of General Lake and the Go- 
vernor-General, it is manifest that he had marched 
his army from his country to inforce the payment of 
(Chout) tribute from the allies of the Company; 
that, while his letters to these officers were filled with 
the common slang of Indian hypocrisy, breathing 
nothing but the “ most earnest desire of strengthen- 
ing the bonds of amity and friendship,” he was ut the 
same instant corresponding with the princes of Up- 
per India, and endeavouring to excite the allies and 
subjects of Britain to form a grand confederacy 
against her. In answer to the remonstrance of 
the commander in chief, requesting him to cease 
hostility, and withdraw his army from the territory 
of the British allies, he writes, “ As I entertain no 
improper ill-will in my /rvendly heart against you, 
which might rise to hostility, how should I do any 
thing contrary to firiendshipr—before you wrote to 
ine, I had resolved to march; and have done so 
now, m consequence of your letter to me; and will 
inno manner hold any improper language to your 
friends.” LTolkar had not, in reality, marched away 
his troops ; and never meant to do so, as appeared 
afterwards from a conference with his two ainbassa- 
dors, held by General Lake. After this evasive cor- 
respondence had, as he supposed, put the general 
off his guard, and furnished time for his chiefs to 
assemble, he threw off the mask, and boldly de- 
manded certain territories to be couferred on him, 
and a sum of money to be paid by the British go- 
14 
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vernment, with an unlimited permission to cxact the 
chout from their allies *. 


Such undisguised pretensions brought the negotid- 
tion to a short issue ; it dissipated every doubt in the 
mind of Lord Lake, regarding the necessity of re- 
sistance ; for it conferred upon him the same right 
of forcibly opposing Holkar, that every individual 
possesscs of repelling the attacks of a robber. 


After having successfully repelled the aggressions 
of almost every prince in India, no great additional 
renown could accrue to the British arms by vanquish- 
ing Holkar—His defeat could as little gratify the 
general's avarice as his ambition; for, by the con- 
stant depredations of his army, he had laid waste, 
not only the terrkories of all the surrounding princes, 
but had compleatly devastated his own dominions. 
Neither from the attack of this prince, was there any 
reason to look for what is the soldier's best reward— 
the praise and approbation of his country ; for this 
officer well knew, that the voice of public opinion, 
as well as the positive injunctions of law, were 
strongly expressed against “ pursuing schemes of 
conquest, and extension of dominion in India, as 
measures repugnant to the wish, the honour, and 
policy of the British nation f.” 


# Vide Asiatic Register for 1805—State Papers, p. 259. 
+ Vide an unanimous resolution of the House of Commons, 
28 of May, 1782. Journal H.C. 
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Long before this period, the decided opinion of 
Lord Clive, the great founder of our Indian power, 
had been deliberately pronounced on this subject. 
His language was, ‘“ my resolution and my hopes 
will always be to confine our conquests and our pos- 
sessions to Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa. ‘To go far- 
ther is, in my opinion, a scheme so extravagant, 
ambitious, and absurd, that no governor and coun- 
cil in their senses can ever adopt it, unless the whole 
system of the company’s interests be first entirely 
new-modelled.” 


It may be asked then, why amidst so great per- 
sonal trish and responsibility, and against the letter, 
if not the spirit of every Jaw and authority, did Lord 
Lake attack Holkar? The answer is the same which 
ought to have been made py every British governor 
and commander in India,—he was bound by his 
duty as a man and an officer to protect his army, 
himsel/, and the British territories, from the imme- 
diate assault of a ferocious invader, who had already, 
in his own camp, murdered three British officers, 
from no cause but their mability to defend them- 
selves *. 


It had been resolved in the House of Commons, 
that no war in [India should be undertaken with a 
view to conquest, aggrandisement, or the enlarge- 


* Messr Todd, Vicars, and Rvan. 
1 -£ 
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ment of territory ; and this resolution was afterwards 
embodied in the statute book, in the form of a law 
of the empire. Although such enactments could not 
alter the hazardoys situation of our power in India, 
yet they may answer the end of a public record of 
our determination against all unjust aggressions of 
the native powers. 


Such, Lord Lake well knew, were the sentiments of 
aman whose knowledge was as unquestioned, as his 
Opinions were venerated, from his being the first 
founder of our Indian dominion; such too, he was 
aware had long been the decided tone of public 
opinion. 


The war with Holkar, immediately occasioned 
another equally unavoidable, but far more disas- 
trous: It was that against the rajah of Bhurtpore, 
the celebrated chief of the Jauts, who, in his impreg- 
nable fortress, sustained five different assaults of the 
British troops, and as often repulsed them with se- 
vere loss. This prince, the representative of an 
ancient tribe of Llindoo warriors, was one of the Bri- 
tish allies whom the intrigues of Holkar had seduced 
from his allegiance; and whose reduction cost more 
European blood, than, perhaps, any similar enter- 
prise. If, then, this act must be ascnbed to British 
ambition, we assert, with a great poct, that it was 
“(a grievous fault;” and with him too we acknow- 
ledge, “ that grievously have Britons answered it.” 
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But we steadily deny that Lord Lake, in this case, 
‘was guilty of ambition: He acted uprightly in a 
crisis of eminent responsibility and danger; and it 
does not appear that a single argument can be ad- 
duced against him, that will not, with equal force, 
militate against retaining a single acre of ground in 
India ;—for, through the whole of that country, pro- 
perty has always been an object of plunder, and 
every act of aggression establishes a right of defence, 
which, if successful, must provide for future securl- 
ty. Power, wherever lodged, must, in such circum- 
stances, often tend to its accumulation ; at least, the 
exercise of it in Asia, can neither be relaxed, or 
abandoned, even for a limited time, without soon 
endangering its own existence. From the moment 
that Great Britain appeared as a great territorial 
power and sovereign state in India, fiom that period 
she was pledged to defend herself and her subjects ; 
to assert the contrary, were too absurd to require 
any refutation. Among the many invectives against 
the criminality of British conquests in India, we find 
those of Mr Fox and Sir Phillip Francis peculiarly 
virulent: The latter asserts*, that our commerce 
produced factories; factories requircd armies, and 
armics cffected conquests ; conquests produced ex- 
tended dominion, and this last brought us to our 
present condition. ‘To this, 1t may be sufficient to re- 
ply, in the words of Lord Castlereagh, that all this 


* Parliamentary Debates, March 23, 1801. 
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might be true, though it did by no means follow, that 
it originated in any criminal ambition on our part. 


Mr Fox has alledged, that all our suspicions and 
alarms respecting the hostility of the independent 
states, were counterfeited, in order to furnish a pre- 
tence for attacking them. But many of the native 
princes as well as Holkar, are known to have 
subsisted their armies for years by constant war a- 
gainst their neighbours, or by plundering their own 
dominions: ‘The great Mahratta empire, contain- 
ing thirty millions of inhabitants, and more than one 
half of the territory of India, had been rapidly form- 
ed and enlarged by the depredations of a single tribe, 
whose inordinate turbulence and ambition had, in 
fact, no limits but those of the peninsula itself. In 
the immediate vicinity of this people, animated by 
their native ferocity, and instigated by the councils 
of France, the British government could feel no 
alarms for its safety that could justly be deemed 
groundless : nor could its plea of necessity for con- 
stantly providing for its actual defence, or future se- 
curity, ever be urged upon imaginary grounds: Its 
situation must have at all times been critical, and its 
dangers real. 


Even in Europe, where the principles of public 
law, and international justice are supposed to be bet- 
ter understood, it does not appear, that ordinate 
power, when attained by one nation, has been op» 
posed with so much firmness and moderation, as the 
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overgrown force of the Mahratta empire has been 
withstood in India: Neither has that powerful ascen- 
dancy, which we have lately beheld in one state, spa- 
red the independent rights of the rest of Europe for 
a period so considerable as fifty years. In this quar- 
ter of the globe, the balancing system was not mere- 
ly established, but confirmed by a long experience 
of its salutary etiects, and was upheld by the vene- 
ration of every state; yet ten years have scarcely 
elapsed since it was first disturbed or broken, and at 
the present moment hardly any vestige, or shadow 
of independence can be traced in any corner of the 
continent of Europe. 


The distribution of power among the states of 
India, may no doubt be faulty ; and the exercise of 
it-irregular ; yet its effects at present are unquestion- 
ably less grievous, than the consequences of the 
system prevalent in Europe. The conduct of no 
nation in this quarter has been such as to furnish it 
with any just ground of caluimniating the character 
or condition of the Indian governments. If, as has 
been alledged, its princes have been reduced to a 
state of dependence; it is unfair that they should 
suffer reproach from those whose misconduct has so 
recently reduced themselves to a much more despe- 
rate condition. 


Ambitious, tyrannical, and all-powerful as the 
British government has been represented in India, it 
has not yet presumed to fulminate a sentence of de- 
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thronement and expatriation against any prince not 
actually at war. Amidst all the families of its most 
invetcrate but fallen enemies, thcre is not one which 
likc that of Braganza, has been first plundered, and 
afterwards banished from Asia. It will readily be 
adinitted that, ¢hat alleviation of misery is but small, 
which arises from discovering that others are still 
more wretched than ourselves; and that any defence 
of our India government were weak, which barely 
stated that other powers had been still more profli- 
gate and ambitious than itself. But the munificence 
of the British government in Asia has been great be- 
yond cxample ; and must have operated the most 
ample relief of all private or individual distress. It 
is true that many of the native princes have lost 
tlicir independent power; a loss too severe to be 
estimated by any private individual to whom its 
charms are unknown. But if we are permitted 
tu estimate the “ pain of falling greatness” by the 
degree of sympathy which it has excited in India 
the suffering must unquestionably have becn great : 
for it is a fact, capable of the most mgorous proof, 
that the British government in India adiministers to 
the comfort of the native princes, in its dominions, 
ereatcr sums than any othcr power upon earth. 
These pensions and bounties are annually charged 
against its revenue, and may therefore casily be as- 
certained ; but this circumstance which adds so much 
to its certainty, can by no means detract from the 
merit of the git. 
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The supreme power in Hindostan, as in all semi- 
barbarous countries, could not be deemed strictly 
hereditary: The dynasty was often changed by re- 
volt; and perhaps the legitimate succession was still 
more frequently deranged by the caprice of the reign- 
ing despots; as in the late example of Oude. A 
short time prior to the establishment of the British 
power, thirteen different Emperors had grasped the 
precarious sceptre in the same number of years. 
The succession among all the inferior princes who, 
in these disastrous times, usurped independent au- 
thority, was marked by the same irregularity. During 
the whole time of the British conquests the over- 
throw of the Mogul Empire was an event so recent, 
that hardly any reigning prince could be invested with 
a more respectable character than that of an usurper, 
who had personally but little hope of seguming his 
own adie and of Seal still es expec: 
tation of transmitting it to his heirs. 


Uence it frequently happened, that the overthrow 
of a hostile chief by the British arms, was accompa- 
nied by an act of justice, «end atforded the consola- 
tion of restoring much of his former dignity and 
power to another legitimate prince, whom some re- 
cent violence had hurled from a throne. A reign of 
forty years had rewarded the usurpation of Tippoo 
and his father ; time had in some degree sanctioned, 
as well as consolidated their authority, and the death 
of the former must have proved a severe affliction to 
his family. Short as the reign of this dynasty may 
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appear, it had a stronger plea of prescriptive right, 
than perhaps any other which the British power had 
vanquished : The victors themselves might have la- 
mented its fall, had the violence of Tippoo left them 
any alternative of safety, but that of his destruction. 
But in this case, as well as in every other, the con- 
templation of the suffermg which the British arms 
had inflicted, must have soon been efaced by the 
happy prospect of raising, from a prison to his throne, 
the lawful sovereign and his family. 


In a short time after this event, the different Ma- 
homedan officers of Tippoo’s government, and the 
various branches of the Rajah’s family, were assem- 
bled to hear the determination of their fate from the 
British Commissioners: The intervening moments 
must have past under emotions not easily described. 
The Ro Ne on hearing the sudden change of their 
fortunes announced, after a miserable confinement 
of forty years, could hardly believe in the reality of 
the scene before them: They were utterly incapable 
of expressing the powerful feclings of gratitude which 
it had excited. ‘The fo uniform. ill-treat- 
ment of their own prisoners had led them to expect, 
cither some scvere infliction, or instant death, were 
equally astonished, on being assured that each indi- 
vidual was to cnjoy a liberal pension during the rest 
of his life; and that too, from those very enemies 
whom they had cruelly maltreated. Scenes like these 
are peculiar to the vicissitudes of war ; and as oft as 
they occur, they must afford to syffering humanity 
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some consolation amidst the numerous calamities, 
which it too invariably inflicts. 


After all these palliating circumstances, the seve- 
rity of Tippoo Sultaun’s sufferings, and those of his fa- 
mily, has far surpassed the ordinary standard even 
of royal misery in India: His sons were of an age 
capable of feeling the full weight of the calamity 
which overwhelmed them: The death of their father 
which hurled them in a moment from the proud emi- 
nence of power and independence, into all the un- 
known horrors of a confinement, in which they mast 
rely on the bounty of their enemies, produced one 
of those sad reverses of fortune, which it is impos- 
sible to contemplate without the most poignant at- 
fiction. Ata period long prior to this, while these 
princes were as yet children, and when their fate had 
not reached this dreadful extremity, their condition, 
as hostages in the British camp, had excited in Lord 
Cornwallis and his whole army, feclings of the strong- 
est commiseration. The first interview of the prin- 
ces with this nobleman took place in the midst of 
the British camp; and was anxiously viewed by their 
parents from the crowded walls of the capital. As 
their retinue passed through the plain, it arrested the 
eyes of every beholder, among that vast, but silent 
multitude with which it was then filled; and this 
whole catastrophe, which concluded with the death 
of the mother, a favourite wife of the Sultaun, has 
furnished history with an incident, perhaps the moet 
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interesting by which it can engage the sympathy of 
succeeding generations. 


But the real situation of the conquered princes in 
Hindostan, is by no means to be estimated by the 
sad catastrophe of Tippoo Sultaun, and his family, 
which his own fortitude, or invincible hostility has 
rendered so peculiarly disastrous. The whole num- 
ber of these dependent princes, which has lately be- 
come so considerable, may easily be arranged under 
two distinct classes ; the first consisting of such as 
have long since been subdued, and reinstated in their 
territories as dependents and allies of our Indian go- 
vernment. Their sovereign power, it must be allow- 
ed, is in many respects circumscribed ; and their do- 
minions are in spme degree absorbed in the British 
Empire ; yet, however little may seem to remain for 
the gratification of their ambition, much certainly 
has been left, not only for their comfort, but for 
splendour, and for all the purposes of munificence 
and true dignity. 

One remarkable proof of the fidelity with which 
the India Company has discharged the duties im- 
posed on it by the subsidiary treaties with the native 
powers, cannot escape notice; it is furnished by that 
compleat security, contentment, and longevity, en- 
joyed by almost every prince thus allied to its go- 
vernment. The late emperor, Shah Allam, lived 
for a period considerably beyond four-score years ; 
and it is yet remembered by his cotemporaries, that 
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the only tranquil seasons of his lite, were those which 
he spent under British protection. Mahommed Ally, 
nabob of the Carnatic, was nearly of the same agc, 
when his demise opened a peaccable succession to 
his son. The case was the same with the Nizam, 
the nabobs of Oude and Bengal, who all lived as 
cotemporaries under the shelter of the British power, 
in greater tranquillity, and for a much longer period, 
than is customary among the sovereign princes of 
India. Time, and the growing influence of the 
Indian government, had so much diminished or al- 
layed their ambition, that, although unrestramed in 
their personal liberty, none of them cither swerved 
from their allegiance, or deserted that protecting 
power, which so effectually sheltered thein from the 
attacks of their enemics. 


The junior branches of the families of Indian so- 
vereigns, must, on the conqucst, have experienced 
a change, rather favourable than unpropitious to their 
tranquillity and real comfort. They had formerly 
been objects of jealously, rivalship, and suspicion ; 
and were therefore most commonly either confined 
to a dungeon, or else engaged in act» of rebellion. 
Under the controul of the British power, there is no 
rooin tor such enterprises ; hence they associate with 
their relations as equals; and are held together by 
the gentler ties of natural affection. ‘Those distant 
and precarious prospects of suvereignity, which so 
often dazzled or misled them, are happily exchanged 
for the more substantial comfort of private happi- 
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ness ; and there seems to be nothing in their condi- 
tion, which can excite, even in themselves, a wish for 
the return of the more elevated, but dangerous for- 
tunes of their house. 


This delineation of the condition of the princes in 
India, does not so exactly apply to that of the nobles, 
as to the princes, and the rank immediately above 
them. The nobles, or great officers, under the for- 
mer governments, rose to distinction in the different 
departments of the public service ; but in proportion 
as European agents have been advanced to the rank 
and trust of great officers of state, their number, as 
weil as their importance, must of necessity be di- 
minished. If Poorniah, continued to fill the most 
important office’ of dewan in Mysore, it must be 
allowed, that many individuals of distinguished abili- 
ty, and, perhaps, equal merit, have been laid aside ; 
and have sunk into a painful obscurity, which has 
drawn forth the most feeling lamentation from that 
venerable statesman and historian, the late Golam 
Hossein Khan. Should the question be asked, what 
order of men have been the greatest sufferers by the 
British conquests in Hindostan, every person at all 
acquainted with the circumstances of that country, 
must without hesitation reply, that almost every real 
hardship has fallen upon the Mahommedan and Hin- 
doo nobles, who, during the native administrations, 
had enjoyed all the important offices of government ; 
and who now beheld many of those high honours 
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and emoluments, almost necessarily conferred on 
British agents. 


But, besides these numerous chieftains, whose po- 
litical consequence, and territorial power, has been 
nearly absorbed by the enlargement of the British 
empire in India, there remains another class, whose 
more recent aggressions have been defeated, and 
who, of consequence, have been compelled to enter 
into treaties of peace and alliance with the company’s 
government. The independent power left to the na- 
tive princes by the subsidiary treaties, is certainly 
much greater in appearance, than in reality; yet their 
stipulations are carefully drawn up with apparent 
fairness and equality, and with a real regard tor the 
future peace of the country, and to the reciprocal 
interests of both parties. In general, the native 
princes, under the operation of these agreements, are 
left with a considerable share of influence as well as 
direct authority ; the appointment to all offices, both 
civil and military, within their territory, is left to 
their own discretion; the command of their armies 
remains to be wholly exercised by thcmselves and 
their own officers, except in the single case of their 
joint co-operation with the Company's troops against 
a common enemy, when it is generally provided by 
treaty, that they shall obey the orders of the British 
or Company's commanding officer. One of the 
greatest evils resulting to the country from the foriner 
independent power of these princes, arose from their 
propensity to war, and from an inveterate habit of 
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invading and plundering the dominions of the neigh- 
bouring princes, as often as they found them either 
weak or defenceless: The right of entering into war, 
except with the approbation of the British Indian go- 
vernment, was agreed by the most rigorous stipula- 
tions to be relinquished ; and the right of arbitration. 
in all cases of dispute with their neighbours, was 
conceded to the Governor-general, who, in the event 
of an unwillingness of the opposite party to submit 
to an amicable adjustment, is entitled to demand the 
assistance and the troops of the contracting prince, 
and to enforce submission. In return for these con- 
cessions, the Company's government was pledged, at 
all times, to defend the allied prince against all his 
enemics: and that its army might be constantly at 
hand, and in readiness to discharge this important 
trust, a subsidiary force was stipulated to be main- 
tained by the prince, either within, or in the vicinity 
of his own territories. ‘The number of troops, of 
which this subsidiary army consists, was determined 
by treaty; and generally bore a proportion to the 
revenues of the prince by whom it was paid, whilc 
its equipment, discipline, and command, was placcd 
entirely in the hands of British officers. 


These different stipulations, at once indicate the 
degree of restraint in which the native princes of 
India are held by the British government, and the . 
views which it had in prospect in imposing them. 
Their effect in preventing the frequent recurrence of 
war has unquestionably been great: The calamities 
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arising from this source, have pervaded and deso- 
lated the country, under every shape, during many 
centuries, and have always formed the grand obstacle 
to Indian prosperity. As the intrigues of Muropean 
enemies, and particularly the French, have invariably 
widened this source of suffering in every direction 
where they have been allowed to penetrate, it 1s, 
perhaps, one of the wisest of thesc pyecautionary 
measures, which binds cach of the subsidiary princes 
not to admit into his dominions, a single individual 
from Europe, without the express consent of the 
British government ‘These treaties with the princes 
of India, are not the incidental or casual result of 
our intercourse with them, but have uniformly been 
dictated by a long experience of their beneficial con- 
sequences; and form, perhaps, the most studied, as 
well as the most successful branch of British policy 
in that country. ‘They have, ever since their first 
formation, held in submission and tranquillity, all 
the great powers of the continent of India, from the 
emperor down to the nore inconsiderable chiefs ; and 
they have provided pay and subsistence for upwards 
of fifty thousand troops entirely at the expence of the 
native governinents, for whose defence, as well as 
that of the Company, they have becn originally rais- 
ed. Like every measure of importance in a free 
country, these treaties have been discussed, praised, 
and condemned, with all the animosity of party zeal; 
but, as no arrangement of equal cfficacy has yet 
been devised, it is probable that these subsidiary 
stipulations will long maintain their ground, on the 
K 3 
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irresistible plea of tried expediency. Since their 
first adoption with the Nabobs of Bengal, Oude, 
and the Carnatic, no revolution or even disturbance 
of moment has yet ensued: Their operations with 
the Peishwah, Scindia, Holkar, and the Berar Rajah, 
without the same length of time tor experiment, has 
been cqually successtul, if it does not promise to 
produce still happier fruits. 


te 

The treaty of Bassein, concluded by the British 
government and the Peishwah, has been most fre- 
quently deprecated and arraigned as the forerunner 
of mighty evils ; we therefore insert in a note * some 
of its provisions, and shall examine the validity of a 
few of the many objections that have been brought 
against it. 


* This treaty, after a clause confirming former stipulations, 
subsisting between the two governments, in the second article 
proceeds to declare, that, if any state or power whatever, 
shall commit any act of unprevoked hostility or aggression 
against any of the contracting parties, or against their re. 
spective dependents or allies; and if, after due represen- 
tations, shall refuse to enter into amicable explanations ; or 
shall deny the just satisfaction aud indemnity which the con. 
tracting partics shall have required; then the coutracting 
parties will proceed to concert and prosecute such farther 
measures as the case shall demand. For the more distinct 
explanation of this agreement, the governor-general in coun- 
cil, in behalf of the Honourable Company, hereby declares, 
that the British government will never permit any power or 
state whatever, to commit, with imponity, any act of unpro- 
voked hostility or aggression against the rights and territories 
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Mr Cockburn, in a late essay on the means of ci- 
vilizing India, which obtained the Buchanan prize in 
the University of Cambridge, has adverted to this 
treaty in the following terms: ‘ There is, however, 
one circumstance in the treaty of Bassem, which 
gives me some apprehension, and concerning which 
I shall take the liberty of offering a few remarks. 
By the third article it is stipulated, ‘ that 6000 sol- 
diers of the British government shall be stationed 
constantly, not only in times of war, but in time of 
peace, in the Peishwah’s territories, under British of- 
ficers, and in British pay; for the purpose of pro- 
tecting his Highness’s person and government: and 

k 4 
fo his Highness Rao Pundit Purdhaun Bahauder; but will, 
at all times, maintain aud defend the same, in the same man. 


ner as the rights and territories of the Honourable Compauy 
are now maintained and defeaded. 


Third Articic.—With a view to fulfil this treaty of general 
defence and protection, his Highness Rao Pundit Purdhaun 
agrees to receive, and the Honourable Company to furnish, 
a permanent force of not less than six thousand regular native 
infantry, with the usual proportion of field-pieces, and Euro. 
pean artillery attached, and with the proper cquipment of 
warlike stores and ammunition; which force is to be ac- 
cordingly stationed in perpetuity in his said Highness’s do- 
minions. 


Fourth Article. —F¥ or the regular payment of the whole ex. 
pence of the said subsidiary force, his Highness Rao Pundit 
hercby assigns and cedes in perpetuity to the Honourable East 


India Company, all the territories detailed in the schedule 
annexed to this treaty. 


Ay 
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in return for the expence which this will occasion te 
the East India Company, the Peishwah makes over - 
to them certain lands,” &c. 


* Now, will it not inevitably follow, that the coin- 
mander of these forces will have an influence over 
the Peishwah, whom we have already seen the victim 
of favouritism, amounting alniust to absolute sway ? 
Is it not natural to suppose, that, in the course of 
a few years, individuals will turn that influence to the 
purpose of enriching themselves, perhaps improper- 
ly? Is it not probable, that these soldiers, particu- 
larly in the idle licentiousness of peace, will be over- 
bearing and disgusting to the natives, insulting and 
insulted * Will not, then, this arrangment make the 
Peishwah and his allics unpopular, and give an op- 
portunity, either to some of those daring adventu- 
rers with which the Mahratta statcs abound, of 
drawing off the nation froin their allegiance ? Or will 
it not revive the hopes of the Berar Rajah, who 
would gladly see the destruction of the Peishwah’s 
power. Foreign troops are always looked upon by 
every nation with a jealous eye; and weak and tot- 
tering is the throne that must have recourse to such 
supporters. I humbly conceive it would be more 
wise, and more dignificd, to give back the paltry 
territory so acquired, and either to suffer a certain 
nuinber of our troops to remain actually in the pay 
of the Peishwah, and incorporated with his own, or 
to stipulate, on every emergency, when he is attack- 
ed by external or internal foes, to assist him with 
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these 6000 men, or, indeed, with the whole force 
that can be spared from our neighbouring settle- 
ments. 


* It may appear, at first view, politic to keep these 
men at Poonah, as a guard over the Peishwah’s ac- 
tions, and to ensure his fidelity; but while we thus 
preserve our influence over him, I fear he will lose 
his influence over his countrymen. If he is not our 
friend, 6000 men are too few to keep his country in 
subjection: If he is our friend, 6000 men are too 
many to form his body-guard. If I might venture 
to hazard a conjecture, I should say, that these 6000 
men would be the cause of the next war in India.” 


These objections, as well as a thousand more of 
the same nature, may easily be formed in the closet, 
against any practical measure of the India govern- 
inent. They are entirely speculative, and have but 
little reference either to the actual circumstances of 
the parties, or to past experience. It might be a 
sufficient answer to them, simply to state, that such 
subsidiary treaties with the conquered princes of In- 
dia, had, when this gentleman wrote, a testimony in 
their favour of which he makes no account, and 
which he does not seem to have known; it consists 
of thirty ycars experience of their salutary effects, 
None of the consequences which he deprecates have 
hitherto been the result of them; while their pecu- 
liar advantage seems to consist in their effectually 
preventing that most serious of all evils, the occa- 
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sion of future war: were all the subsidiary troops 
to be withdrawn from the territories of the allied 
princes of India, as this writer seems to recommend, 
the experiment would certainly prove no less danger- 
ous than decisive: For if any regard is paid to past 
experience, in forming a judgment of the future, the 
peace of India could not be maintained for six 
months after that event. Before these treaties were 
devised, and prior to that ascendancy of British 
power whieh enabled it to form them, history does 
warrant us to assert, that the universal tranquillity of 
the whole of India was never maintained, even du- 
ring that short period. 


It ought to be remembered, that the subsidiary 
princes had been all vanquished, and that the Peish- 
wah had lost, not only his independence, but the 
whole of his dominions, to which he was restored by 
the British arms. It is, perhaps, not easy to con- 
ceive how he could be restored to so much power, 
dignity, and influence ; or how he could be securely 
defended in their possession amidst so many hostile 
chiefs, without the necessity, or even the power on 
his part, of entering into war: All this has becn ef- 
fected by the subsidiary treaty; a measure by which 
this unfortunate prince has found redress for his past 
sufferings, and a sure provision for the future tran- 
quillity of his kingdom. In his situation, the restraint 
imposed by the treaty must have been felt rather as 
a relief, than as a hardship: The case has been si- 
milar with all the dependent princes of India; it has 
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been necessity, not choice, that could dictate these 
treatics, or induce them to the surrender of the 
smallest share of independent power : It is certainly 
a strong proof of the delicacy, as well as caution, 
with which these subsidiary agreements have been 
drawn up, that the very fact of the dependence of 
one of the contracting parties has escaped the notice 
of those who inveigh against them. 


If the grand principle upon which all these ar- 
rangeinents with the native princes have been form- 
ed, be practically useful, (and the experience of so 
many cases for thirty years certainly proves this), all 
minor objections against them must fall to the 
ground. The mighty obstacle arising from the in- 
fluence of the resident, and his acquiring riches im- 
properly, may easily be overcome by displacing him 
from his appointment. The same thing may be said 
of the dissolute habits of the troops. It does not 
appear that their residence in a particular country, 
should necessarily be productive of this consequence; 
if the fact prove otherwise, all that is requisite is, to 
change more frequently their routine of duty. The 
dilemma so peremptorily stated, respecting the num- 
ber of the subsidiary troops, will always be casily 
solved by the local knowledge of the government of 
India, and by the officers on the spot ; it is a practi- 
cal question, of which they are the only competent 
judges. “ If the Peishwah is not our friend, 6000 
men,” according to Mr Cockburn, “ are too few to 
keep his country in subjection: if he is our friend, 
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their number is too great to form his body-guard.” 
The fact has been, that 10,000 men have been 
judged necessary in this very case, and by a sub- 
sequent modification of the treaty, their number has 
since been augmented to that ainount; yet no prac- 
tical difficulty has occurred in untying this gordian 
knot: The reasonings of speculative and practical 
men have often differed widely; but perhaps seldom 
more remarkably than in this case; for it is a ccrtain 
fact, that the whole British inhabitants of India look 
forward with the same confidence to the subsidiary 
troops for maintaining the tranquillity of India, that 
future gentleman expects to find in them the seeds of 
this war. 


If the real utility of the treaty of Basscin were to 
be ultimatcly decided by the opinions of any class 
of men, there certainly could be little cause for he- 
sitation between the sentiments of speculative poli- 
ticians, and the arrangements of those practical 
statesmen by whom that measure has been contrived 
and executed. ut the advantages of this celebrated 
treaty, after ten years cxperience, are not now de- 
pendent on the opinions of either class. ‘The deed 
has long ago been compleated ; its effects are seen 
in the uniform and uninterrupted tranquillity of the 
country, during a much longer period than it ever 
hitherto enjoyed that blessing. Experiment, in eve- 
ry casc, ought to be more decisive than argument : 
the latter may afford a presumption. where evidence 
i8 wanting; but the former alone supplies that sort 
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of proof by which practical men will always be guid- 
ed in their conduct. 


During the late war against a confederacy of the 
most powerful of the Mahratta chiefs, the subsi- 
diary force at Poona& not only detached from their 
party the head of the state, but furnished the British 
army with an advanced post in the heart of the 
Mahratta empire itself. From this post it was en- 
abled to march with ample supplics, and combined 
force, which not only conqucred the contederated 
powers, but imposed upon them the same check 
against engaging in future war, which the Peishwah 
must always {cel from the treaty of Bassein. With 
this view, similar subsidiary agreements have been 
concluded with all the late vanquished chiefs through- 
out the whole peninsula of India. Each prince has 
now stationed in the heart of his territories a power- 
ful body of disciplined troops, whose duty, according 
to the terms of these treaties, 1s not only to suppress 
all internal revoit or imsurrection within the native 
states, but to watch over the princes themselves, and 
to prevent them from forming intrizucs and negocia- 
tions, for the purpose of exciting future wars. By 
ineans of various arranzements of this nature, with 
perhaps twenty differcut princes, the British govern- 
ment, is now enabled to guard the peace of India by 
a subsidiary force of upwards of 50,000 men, ad- 
vantageously posted in different stations, and main- 
tained solely at the expence of these princes thei- 
selves. ‘These circumstances in the condition of In- 
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dia, are indeed recent ; but they seem to be highly 
favourable to the future prosperity of that country. 
War, that grand scourge, and hitherto incurable ca- 
lamity, of Hindostan, must be hereafter, if not en- 
tirely prevented, at least considerably checked ; and 
the same force, which thus #eadily preserves the 
internal peace of the country, must prove equally 
adequate to its external defence against foreign 
invasion. 


Should that restless spirit of conquest, and that 
all-devouring ambition, which has so lately over- 
whelmed the whole continent of Europe, continue 
to actuate its councils, and scourge the surrounding 
nations, it may possibly hazard the attempt of lead- 
ing its combined armies by land, to the conquest of 
the British possessions in India. These armies, by 
the late arrangements in the East, will there meet, 
not with an irregular and ill-associated confederacy 
of chiefs, but with a numerous and well disciplined 
force, firmly united to dispute every step of their 
progress. Our Indian empire must have long been 
viewed by our enemies with envy, for it unquestion- 
ably forms one of the main pillars of support to 
British power; and the many daring aggressions in 
every part of Europe, which have so lately been 
crowned with success, render some grand effort a- 
gainst it, hardly more romantic or improbable than 
other atchievements which the present unexampled. 
and dangerous crisis has already produced. 
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For such an eventful struggle, at whatever time 
it may arrive, no circumstance could more effectual- 
ly prepare our extensive possessions in the East, 
than the promptitude, decision, and energy, of the 
Marquis Wellesley’s late administration. This noble- 
man has vigorously united, for the defence of the 
British cause, every power in the peninsula of India; 
and, whether her empire in that quarter of the globe 
be destined to stand or to fall, we may venture to 
pronounce concerning his exertions, what an an- 
cient poet has sung in praise of one his favourite 
heroes : 


Si Pergama dextra 
Defendi possent, etiam hac defensa fuissent. 


SECTION VI. 


GENERAL SCOPE OF THE INQUIRY CONCERNING 
THE MEANS OF CIVILISING ‘IHE HIN DOOS: 
ITS LIMITATIONS ; PREVIOUS STATE 
OF HINDOSTAN. 


“ Wuart are the best means of civilising and in- 
“* structing the inhabitants of British India,” is a 
question which implies various discussions of much 
difficulty, as well as of great extent and importance. 
The practical solution of this part of the question, 
belongs exclusively to government; and like the ge- 
neral wellfare of the rest of the empire, it may be 
regarded as the great object continually before it, 
the attainment of which constitutes the chief aim of 
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all its exertions, whether of a legislative, executive, 
or juridical nature*. 


The subject proposed for this enquiry contains a 
second branch, which refers to the means of diffu- 
sing the light of the Christian Religion through the 
eastern world: This part of the question belongs less 
immediately to the province of government, but is 
strongly interesting to the principle of universal be- 
nevolence and Chistian philanthropy. 


The whole question, has not been injudiciously se- 
lected for public attention ; for there is, perhaps, no 
other subject on which information is more generally 
wanted, and there are few, on which it could be so 
extensively useful. On these accounts, it would not 
appear, as some have alleged, to have been impro- 
perly subinitted to the discussion of the scholars of 


* Although every practical regulation for promoting the 
well-fare of British India, belongs exclusively to the legislature 
of the state; the discussions of private individuals, seem ra- 
ther calculated to promote than imped. this great object. The 
information communicated by persons acquainted with the 
state of our Indian provinces, affords the only data upon 
which the legislative regulation can safely proceed. Without 
attending to the practical expericnce, and the local knowledge 
of such as have been on the spot, it is almost impossible to 
conceive that any practical system can be formed, adapted te 
the peculiar circumstances of the Asiatic Empire, 
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our Universities*; since its importance must chal- 
lenge their emulation, while its acknowledged diff- 
culty must give full exercise to thcir leisure and ta- 
lents. Political knowledge and experience are un- 
justly denied to belong to these literary bodies: since 
the first is generally the fruit of leisure, and the lat- 
ter, in the most extensive sense, is little else than an 
accurate knowledge of history. 


The literary studies prescribed in our Universities 
are not so wholly unqualified by attention to public 
affairs, as to unfit thei: members from affording 
much assistance in so important a discussion. It is 
not mercly in resolving some doubtful points re- 
garding the topography, chronology, or ancient his- 
tory of Asia, that we ought to look up to them for 
help. Nor ought it to be forgotten what a distin- 
guished and honourable part thei different alumni 
have uniformly borne in all those brilliant transac- 
tions which have raised the British power and name 
in the eastern world ; however this may be, it might 
surely be regarded as a reflection, both against the 
judgement and curiosity of a learned age, did it leave 
no document behind it of ever having attempted to 


* This has been done by the Rev. Claudius Buchanan, Vice 
Provost of the College of Fort William; who has proposed a 
liberal reward for the best dissertation on this interesting 
question, namely, ‘¢ What are the best means of civilising the 
subjects of British India, and of diffueimg the light of the 
Christian Religion through the eastern world ?” 
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turn the public attention to a subject of so much 


importance as the prosperity of our [ndian Em- 
pire. 


Happily for Britain. manv of her scholars have 
not becn confined solely to the haunts of study; but 
their information and usefuiness have contributed, 
both in poiitics and war, to render her name conspi- 
cuous in every qnarter of the world ‘hey are, 
therefore, enabled to contmibute to the elucidation 
of questions, such as that now Letore us, not merely 
their literary attaimnents, but the iruts of long ex- 
perience, and a competent knowledge of the man- 
ners and local prejudices of the inhabitants of the 
Fast. They are on these accounts, best qualificd to 
investigate those principles by which the legislature 
ought to be guided in regulating our Asiatic domi- 
nions. From having been eye witnesses of the in- 
fii.ence and operation of these principles, they seem 
to be peculiarly fitted to detect any gross or practi- 
cal errors that may have been commuatted in their 
application. 


Such are the talents and acquirements which the 
British nation can bring to the investigation of every 
branch of its Oriental policy ; and however respect- 
able, they are certainly not more than adequate to 
the complete elucidation of a subject so intricate and 
profound. It is the work of ages, which the varigus 
exigencies of the present and future generations are 

L@ 
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destined to elaborate and carry forward to its con- 
summation. 


Since, however, a full examination of every branch 
of Oriental policy would requirc, not an Essay, but 
many volumes, it is fair to infer, that the proposer of 
this question meant to restrict the enquiry to some of 
the more obvious and necessary regulations ; and to 
the removal of some of the most prominent obstacles 
to the comfort and happiness of our Indian subjects. 
This inference is indeed deducible from the words 
of the question, as by himself stated, which requir- 
ed, not a gencral enumcration of the various institu- 
tions that may be devised for the improvement of 
India, but merely, what out of the whole are “ the 
“best means of civilising and instructing that 


* country.” 


Taking up the enquiry in this view, its extent and 
range will be greatly lessened: it will exclude all 
those expedients and provisions which are requisite 
in settling and reclaiming tribes of wandering sa- 
vages in a state of primitive barbarism ; it will ex- 
clude almost every general regulation, which dves 
not arise out of the exigencies of the Indian Empire, 
and which does not bear on the correction of some 
mischief or abuse, which may be prevalent in some 
part of the country. 


In the following pages, therefore, it is intended 
merely to offer a few observations ; first, on the best 
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means of promoting the peace and security of India, 
which refer to the system established there for exter- 
nal defence and interior protection. Secondly, to 
suggest some measures for increasing the quantity 
of produce, arising from the labour of the hus- 
bandman and manufacturer, and thereby pro- 
viding a more ample supply of subsistence for so vast 
a population ; and thirdly, to cnquire what ef- 
forts may be decmed the most suitable for diffusing 
moral and religious instruction among the Eastern 
nations. 


These branches of the gencral question are prac- 
tical and important ;_ the smallest improvement m ci- 
ther of them, must be attended with consequences 
highly beneficial: The peace and good government 
of the country is the object of the first; its plentiful 
and regular supply is aimed at by the second; by 
the third is to be obtained the comfort and happiness 
of the people. 


Before entering on the particular discussion of 
these divisions of our subject, it scems necessary to 
advert to the grounds of a very gencral persuasion, 
that all the distant possessions of every country must 
remain, trom the very circumstances of the case, in 
a state of provincial depression, and comparative 
barbarism: That the splendid conquests made by 
Europeans in Asia are peculiarly hurtful; since the 
fall and degradation of these eastern empires must 
be in proportion to the rank and opulence which 
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they formerly possessed: That the connection be- 
tween such colonies and their parent state, Comins 
in it a certain principle of deterioration ; and that vy 
such an union, each continues currupting and cor- 
rupted, till some fortunate circumstance occur to 
break the tie, and resture to. the provinces their ori- 


ginal independence. 


Those disastrous circumstances which unavoidably 
accompany the first establishment of conquered coun- 
tries, have no doubt given rise to this persuasion, 
which is by no means supported by the general t: s- 
timony of history. ‘That the Romans civilised the 
world by conquest, is a remark within the reach of 
every school-boy ; it is not, however, the less certain- 
jy truc: it is true also, that no nation can carry its 
conquests to any great distance, without carrying al- 
so the useful arts. The perfection of military disci- 
pline and tactics implies the possession of many con- 
comitant attainments, which if possessed by the in- 
vaded kingdom would prevent iis subjection. The 
equipment and subsistence of nuinerous armics 1m- 
plies a vast train of resources which can belong to 
no people among whom commerce, as well as inany 
useful branches of knowledge, are unknown. War is 
itself a science; and its pertection was, perhaps, ne- 
ver attained by men of rude and uninformed under- 
standings. There seems to be provision made by the 
very constitution of human nature, that war and in- 
vasion shall always be attended by a competent de- 
gree of skill in the arts, in order to heal those wounds 
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it must unavoidably inflict. It 1s a disease of human 
society of no small inveteracy and magnitude ; but it 
ought generally to be ranked among that class which 
renovates the constitution. 


When the native Hindoos are represented, in the 
most ancient times, as being celebrated ini and 
arms, and famed for the possession of various and 
profound knowledge* ; these assertions are prompted 
by a fond veneration of what is ancient, rather than 
a rigorous attention to the monuments of civilization, 
which they have left behind them. The great splen- 
dor and wealth of the castern princes, which dazzled 
the eyes of Europeans, secms in this case to have 
biassed their judgment; for, in fact, this splendor 
exists no where, except within the narrow precincts of 
the court: itis upheld there by the oppression, poverty, 
and degradation of the whole body of the people. 


Their poverty, depression, and gencral ignorance, 
are the features of their condition which first strike 
the attention of every strangerf. The very language 
in which they are described by the Greck, Roman, 
and Arabian writers, is strictly applicable to them at 
present: they seem to have early acquired a certain 
degree of knowledge of many of the useful arts, but 
to have never carried any of them nearly to that de- 
gree of per fection which they attained in Greece and 
Rome, or in modern Lurope. 

L 4 
* Sir William Jones, Asiatic Researches, 
+ Judge Colebrooke’s Agriculture and Commerce of Bengal. 
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If it was the imposing splendor of the court of 
Delhi, and of the Mogul Emperors, that first prompt- 
ed our countrymen to exaggerate the wealth and ci- 
vilization of Hindostan, a nearer and more accurate 
view of the different parts of this great fabric of 
power, has tended considerably to lower our no- 
tions of its perfection, and to abate our admiration 
of that knowledge by which it was constructed and 
upheld. 


The brightest acras of the Tartar empire in India, 
were unaccompanied by that peace and security 
which sometimes flows even from despotisin itself. 
During the reign of Acber, by far the most cclebrat- 
cd of the Mogul princes, we are informed by Abul 
Fazil, his patronised historian*, that the government 
of the Emperor was but imperfectly established in 
many of the provinces, and mn all the four kingdoms 
of the Decan, was wholly unacknowledged, although 
the nnperial power was then supported by an army 
amounting to no less than five millions of militia and 
regulars, and by a revenue yiclding thirty-six millions 
sterling, in a quarter of the world where moncy 
bears nearly five times the valuc that it does in Eu- 


rope. 


Several of the successors of Acber, as Jehanguire, 
Shah Jehan, and Aurungzebe, by subsequent con- 
quests, added still farther to the extent of the empire, 


® Vide Ayeen Achery, passim, 
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and the splendor of the court; yet the Mogul power, 
even in its greatest extent, was never established over 
the whole peninsula: a pretty strong presumption, 
that notwithstanding the warlike character, and vast 
resources of these princes, they were imperfectly 
skilled in military affairs. Indeed, every European, 
but tolerably versant m these subjects, must pro- 
nounce them comparatively ignorant of the science 
of war. Almost every military arrangement which 
they adopted, has been found at variance with the 
first principles of discipline and subordination : hence 
the fabric of Imperial power in India, however grand 
or imposing in outward appearance, could neither 
prove efficient nor durable. A militia consisting of 
the enormous disproportion of two thirds of cavalry 
to one of infantry; and so numcrous as to contain 
above a twentieth part of the whole population, seems 
itself an absurdity : an undefined military power, 
committed to chieftains almost independent of their 
sovereign, and connected with each other by hardly 
any principle of subordination : officers of the same. 
rank serving for different rates of pay, while the whole 
of their allowances were irregularly issucd, and some- 
times altogether withheld : these arc such radical de- 
fects in the constitution of an army, as must have’ 
converted it into a machine, at once unwieldy, in- 
efficient, and dangerous. Opposed to a disciplined 
body of troops, the innumerable hosts of Acber 
would, perhaps, have been vanquished by a very me- 
derate force, 
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These statements are confirmed by experience; for 
we find, in fact, that the Mogul armies, however ex- 
pensive, never adequately served the great end of all 
military force ; the external defence of the country, 
and its inward tranquillity. The empire, even in the 
vigorous réign of Aurungzebe, was never wholly free, 
either from foreign invasion, or from domestic revolt. 
Scarcely had the southern provinces been subjected 
to his power, when some of the northern and eastern 
were lost by defection. In the territories of Oude 
and Rohilcund, the vizier Sujah Dowlah, although 
constitutionally the first minister of the empire, se- 
cretly established that hereditary and independent 
power which is still vested in his family The same 
successful treachery, under strong professions of 
loyalty, was practised by Ali Verdi Khan in Bengal, 
and by Nizam ul Muluck in the Deccan. 


Mean time, the internal police of this vast country 
was far more impcriect and defcctive than might 
have been expected, even under this ill arranged 
military system. Our ambassador, Sir Thomas Roe, 
on his journey from Agra to Surat, declares, that in 
several provinces through which he passed, there 
were a greater number of rebcls than of subjects ; 
and on different occasions, that he saw the heads of 
several hundreds of robbers scattered upon the road, 
who had fallen victims to an irregular and ferocious 


police *. 


* Vide Memoire du Chev. Roe, auprés le Mogul. 
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Such was the state of the Mogul empire during 
what has becn denommated its prosperous reigns; 
but a contest for the succession to the throne, was 
after this p‘ riod main'aimned by the four sons of Au- 
rungzebe. «ach supported by a numerous army This 
internal contention, cither prepared or aggravateu all 
those Leavy strokes of fortine, by which the Mogul 
powcr was shaken to its foundation. Its was aftcr- 
wards ruined, and finally overthrown, by the rise of 
the Maluatta power, and by its rapid extension in 
the neart of the empire. ‘The torce of this singular 
combination of iniitary despots, was speedily augs 
wnented b, the concourse of thousands, whem the 
comvtisions of the state had rendered destitute 5 or 
wh w» the hope of plunder cuuld allure to its stan- 
dud [ts usurpation, were ina tew ycars extended 
frou the Indus to the Ganges, and brought along 
with them devastation and ruin, into almost every 
province of the penmsula. 


The progress of the Mfahratta power, which ought 
rather to be regarded as the rise of anarchy, than the 
prevalence of regular government, ~oon claecd many 
of the fairest mmonements of the Me sul wealth and 
splendor. Amiunated by vengeance against their for- 
mer oppressors, and perhaps prompted by their own 
innate barbarity, they repeated their spoliations till 
avriculture and commerce were nearly ruined. 


In some provinces, where they were unable to main- 
tain the full possession, they cslublished a tribute of 
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one fourth of all the :evenues, denominated from that 
circumstance, the Chout*, which was exacted with 
aunexampled rigour. In several parts, this badge of 
oppression still continues, notwithstanding the many 
checks lately given to their power. During this 
disastrous period, which succeeded the reigr of Au- 
rungzebe, while these events happened, we arc in- 
formed, that thirteen emperors were either deposcd 
or massacred, in an cqual number of years ft. ‘The 
imperial power, which had been usurped in every 
thing but the name, by the Syeds, two ambitious 
brothers, was at last subverted, after having been 
nominally offered to different branches of the royal 
family, whom ministerial caprice or ambition, had 
prompted to drag from their prison to the throne. 


Thus, within the short spacc of a man’s life, and 
almost in our own remembrancc, the empire of India 
fcll into anarchy and ruin; not from the external 
violence of foreign enemies, but from the invetcracyv 
and extent of corruption which pervaded the whole of 
its members. Every province, and sometimes cach 
district, displayed a perfidious servant of the court 
usurping absolute power, and practising all those ex- 
travagancies which are natural to an unprincipled 
mind, on its sudden elevation to absolute power f. 


Amid those scenes of violence and distraction, the 
labours of the husbandman were not merely suspend- 


* An Hindoo term, signifying a fourth. 
+ Vide Renne!*s Memoir. t Vol. I. 
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ed, but his wife and family, as well as the produce 
of his industry, were frequently carried away, or de- 
stroyed. The progress of a native army, in any 
country, is destructive, and almost equally fatal, 
whether it enter it with peaceable or with hostile in- 
tentions. From its assaults, neither the poverty of 
the peasant, nor the humble drudgcrics of his se- 
questcred lot can screen hin; much less can they 
defend him against the still more frequent attacks of 
robbers, and the depredations of innumerable ban- 
ditti, who every where infest a country on the down- 
fal of police and subordination, 


In many provinces of India, these mischicfs of 
anarchy were prolonged till they had ruined every 
branch of industry, and become almost incurable: in 
some of the native governments they continue to 
the present hour; for in them you still behold the 
peasant, when he goes abroad to the market, or to 
resume his Jabours in the ficld, arming himself with 
a tulwar, a spear, or a bludgcon, and trusting for 
his protection, against violence and rapine, more to 
the strength of his individual arm, than to the police 
of his country. According to the testnnony of Go- 
lam Hossein Khan, it is customary, in soine districts, 
for the person who has been absent from |i> fricnds, 
to offer sacrifices to the gods for his safety, if happily 
he return safe to his family *. It may justly be ques- 
tioned, whether, in any instance, the annals of nations 


* Vide Seer Mutakhereen, a work in modern Persian. 
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can present to our contemplation, a great communi- 
ty plunged into an abyss of anarchy, equaliy deep 
and gloomy as that by which India was cverwhelm- 
ed after the decline and fall of the Mogul empire. 
That fertile and extensive region became. in fact, an 
hereditas jacens, open to the intrusion of the first oc- 
cupier, and sunk into such wretcnedness, that alinost 
any change must have proved an alleviauion olf its 
distress. 


This description of the state of India, immediate- 
ly preceding the period of Luropean conquest, will 
not be thought over-charged in any one particular, by 
such as have beheld its actual condition ; and among 
them it may render doubtful, or perhaps destroy, the 
grounds of the persuasion, that a country in such 
dcep and universal anarchy, must necessaril $c in- 
jured by becoming a preuvince to any !uropean siate. 
It is in Bntain chiefly that the invectives of pariy 
have misled the public opwion on this subject : they 
who have been on the spot, and witnessed the dif- 
ferent changes in’ India, have not tor a moni nt 
doubted, that for a country placed m cneumpstances 
similar to those above described, to fall uuder the 
protection of a civilized government 13 not a uss- 
fortune, but a kind dispensation of the Ruier of na- 
tions. 


What ought to be most decisive in this argnment, 
is, the experience and conviction of the natives them- 
selves. ‘They never have denied the benefits of Eu- 
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ropean protection, nor have withdrawn from the ad- 
vantages arising from a more regular police: thou- 
sands, on the contrary, have laid aside their swords 
and spears, and crouded to their settlements. Now, 
expericnce uniformly guides this people, not political 
nor speculative opinions. Had European vicinity 
been hurtful, it would have been avoided : for what 
else has prompted them to court it, but the security 
of life and property which it has been found to yield? 
The clamour against crucity and previncial oppres- 
sion, which has often sounded so loud through the 
whole of Britain, has not once been heard in Bombay, 
Madras, or Calcutta. These citics have continued 
uniformly to thrive and increase under their new 
masters, in spite of all the arguments that have been 
urged to prove that it was impossible. The last men- 
tioned city, in particular, from having becn lately a 
village, so unimportant, as to be wholly passed over 
in the assessments for the imperial revenue, as stated 
in the Ayeen Acbery, has, in about half a century, 
arisen to a population of upwards of half a million 
of souls; a rapidity of increase seldom to be met with 
in the records of any country. and never cqualled un- 
der any of the native governments in ]Lindostan *. 


These preliminary observations on the Mogul go- 
vernment, and the anarchy that succeeded it, were 
deemed necessary, in order to ascertain the possibi- 
lity of benefitting India in any shape, while it remain- 


* Vide Vol. IT. 
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ed in the condition of a province. Should that ob- 
ject be found impracticable, the question ought to 
have been differently stated. The enquiry should 
have been, ‘ how are we inost creditably to abandon 
the sovereignty of India; or how are we to retain it 
with least injury to the country ; and without impair- 
ing the happy influence of the wise institutions by 
which it has lnitherto been governed :” 


These introductory remarks might have been 
abridgcd, had they not served to bring into view the 
existing circumstances in which India is placed, and 
to illustrate the actual state of the British empire in 
that country. In proportion to the accuracy of our 
knowledge on these points, must prove the wisdom 
and practical value of every regulation offered for the 
improvement and civilization of our Asiatic subjects. 
They are farther useful by affording considerable 
light for the discussion of the first branch of our 
enquiry, which was, to consider what improvements 
might be made in the military establishments of In- 
dia, its system of external defence and interior pro- 
tection. 


Previous, however, to entering upon this part of 
the subject, it is proper to state the first suggestion 
which offers itself to the mind of every person who 
has any practical acquaintance with the Orientals, 
and knows their strong attachment to antient customs. 
It relates to the propriety of avoidmg the discussion 
of every point merely speculative and theoretical ; 
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und to the necessity of guarding against the adoption, 
or recounnendation, of plans founded merely ona 
preconceived system of political economy. To new- 
inodel existing Insitutions, and to strain them into 
an exact conformity with a preconceived theory of 
political econoiny, is not always either safe or prac- 
ticable. On a subject so complex and intricate as 
the government of nations, theory is often at variance 
with practice, and the most plausible measures of 
political reform, if they do not display an evident 
adaptation to each case, and aise out of the real 
exigencies ‘of society, are not mercly idle specula- 
tions; they are often hurtful and dangerous, when 
nttempted to be carried into practice. The benevo- 
Ient views of that person who proposed as a subject 
of public inquiry, the means of civilizing British In- 
dia, will perhaps be most cflectually answered by 
those who can effect the removal of some known and 
experienced want, or provide against the approach 
of some impending mischief : this part of the task is, 
at all events, best suited to the present state of our 
knowledge, necessarily imperfect, regarding a coun- 
try so extensive and distant as the British dominions 
in Asia. 


Although our Ilindoo subjects are patient and sub- 
missive in their gencral deportinent to superiors ; yet 
are they most averse to. every change: this peculi- 
arity, when considered conjunetly with the vast dis- 
proportion of their numbers to that of their conque- 


rors, ought to afford a most impressive warning 
VOL. HHI. M 
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against adopting speculative systems, or mdeed at- 
tempting any sudden innovation on the general spirit 
of the government. ‘That this remark has not been 
lightly hazarded, or gratuitously introduced, is amply 
proved by several facts, recorded in the annals of our 
own government in India: these facts have but too 
plainly demonstrated, that the submission of the na- 
tives has certain linnits beyond which it cannot sub- 
sist, and that even the patience of the Hindoos them- 
selves, may be put to a test which it is unable to bear. 
It has been long known, that the prejudices of the 
higher classes of the Hindoos, regarding the prepa- 
ration of their food, and dressing of victuals, has pre- 
vented them from undertaking sea-voyages of any 
Jength or duration. The extension of the British 
territories among the islands, and through the remote 
parts of the continent, has at the same time render- 
ed it necessary to transport the native troops by sea 
to meet the different exigencies of the service. By 
allowing the natives themselves to prepare their wa- 
ter-casks, and store all their own provisions, this pre- 
judice, so incompatible with military duty, has been 
surmounted, or gradually weakened ; a distant ex- 
pedition by sea was therefore proposed, on a late oc- 
casion, to a certain seapoy corps, which at first 
seemed to assent to the proposal without any appa- 
rent murmur. A few ef the higher ranks, however, 
on reflection, were of opinion, that it endangered 
their rank, by its incompatibility with their religious 
maxims. ‘These men, by stating their scruples to 
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their comrades, in the absence of the oficers, influ- 
enced the determination of the rest of the battalion. 
The European offcers, who were ignorant of what 
had passed, and deeming the assent of the regiment 
universal and compleat, gave orders for its cmbar.a- 
tion on the appomteddiy. A determined resistance 
ensued ; the seapoys tlew to their arms, and took 
possession of a rising ground, where, as they refu - d 
all communication with thew ¢fieers, they were un- 
der the necessity of reducing them by force of arws. 
In the contest many were slam on both sides ; and 
whit is most remarkable, a naive regiment was em- 
ploved to execute this severe muilita y vengeance 
acainst their countrymen, a service which they per- 
formed with fatal promptitude and alacrity. A more 
scrupulous regard to their religious prejudices has, 
since that period, almost cntircly surmounted their 
objections to naval voyages ; and many regiments, 
consisting of all the different casts, have lately been 
employed on maritime expeditions, without any pre- 
judice to their future rank, or violcuce to their reli- 
gious scruples. 


The native Iindoos, of all ranks, must have their 
food dressed and prepared by a person belonging to 
the same religious cast; and during the time of din- 
ner (almost their only meal), the greater part of their 
cloathing is cast off and laid aside till the conclusion 
of their refreshment. On actual service, and in the 
presence of an enemy, this custufi is peculiarly re- 
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pugnant to European notions of discipline. Accord- 
ingly, the officer in command of our field army in 
1793, issued, in orders, that such of the scapoys as 
were employed as guards and picquets to the camp, 
should not be permitted to undress either in prepar- 
ing or in cating their meals. This prohibition, which 
appearcd so necessary to the safety of his camp, the 
general found it necessary to withdraw in a few days, 
for during that short period many of the best of the 
iMtive soldiers were found to have deserted the ser- 
vice. So inveterate are the prejudices of the native 
troops regarding this point, that no means have yet 
been devised to remove this unmilitary practice from 
a seapoy camp. 


But the most unfortunate of all the errors that 
have ever arisen from ignorance, or inattention to the 
manners of the native troops, was that remarkable 
order for shaving and changing the native dress of 
the garrison of Vellore. The consequence has not 
inerely been the revolt of the troops, but a dreadful 
massacre of almost every European in the place: 
unhappily the mischief arising from such an occur- 
rence does not terminate with the fatal phrenzy ex- 
cited during the moment of exasperation ; the whole 
native army must feel itself msulted, by an order use- 
less in its object, and to their feelings more poignant 
and sevcre, than a command issued for their mstant 


exccution. 
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When we reflect that the whole number of Furo- 
peans employed in all the departments of the service 
throyghout that vast empire, does not amount to a 
thousandth part of the natives by whom they are 
surrounded, the impropriety of wantonly irritating 
their feclings, must appear abundantly striking. The 
government of such a multitude is mercly that of opi- 
nion; an opinion of the general equity and modera- 
tion of the rulers. The moment when this opinion 
shall be destroyed, and the general detestation of our 
troops excited against us, will assuredly be the last 
of the existence of European rule in India. Such 
facts, well authenticated and recent, give Icssons 
that cannot be misunderstood : nor is it possible to 
avoid the inference to which they lead: they strong- 
ly warn us against all rash and untricd expcri- 
inents among the natives of Asia. They militate 
so powerfully against thwarting their prejudices, even 
in apparently trivial instances, that every wanton in- 
terference with them should not merely be avoided, 
but the authors of them should be compelled to make 
an atoncment to the natives, by becoming thenisclves 
the objects of the severest reprehension and punist- 
ment. 


WS 


SECTION VII. 


IMPERFECTIONS OF THE MILITARY SYSTEM AMONG 
THE NATIVE POWERS: THE UNHAPPY FREQUEN- 
CY OF WAR; AND THE MEANS OF PREVENTING 
IT. 


Tire short view of the state of India which has al- 
ready been Jiven, however lauiperiect, clearly enough 
indicates the necessity of many Improvements in its 
muitary establishments. The maintenance of peace, 
as well as tice security of pruperty, are most impor- 
tant object-, which, even in the most prosperous 
times, were never iuliy attained under the nauve go- 
vernments: their compicat establishincnt seems im- 
peratively to require a reduction of the military force 
maintained: by the allied and dependent statcs. War 
has unavoidably been calamitous to every country ; 
but the trequency of it in India, has almost uniform- 
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ly proved the scourge of the inhabitants, and the 
greatest bar to their prosperity. It has there been 
encouraged and promoted by the facility of raising 
armies among the petty chieftains, who every where 
usurped independent power on the downfal of the 
antient govermnent. The history of Hindostan clearly 
points to this as the yrand source of those constant 
dissentions, of that insecurity of hfe and property 
over the whole country, which so long perpetuated 
barbarism among the inhabitants. 


The natives of India were long barred by the con- 
vulsions and anarchy which termmated the Mogul 
power, from obtaining wealth or distinction by pur- 
suing the arts of peace. Men of farmly in that coun- 
try, generally became soldiers of fortune; while the 
commonalty, rendered by the sane causes licentious 
and destitute, readily joined their standard. Thus 
the career of aggression unavoidably commenced ; 
for the subsistence and pay of every association of 
this nature, must be procursd by committing depre- 
dations on the defenceless neighbourhood. The first 
enterprises, howevcr insignificant, bring fresh adhe- 
rents, and prepare the way for more inportant at- 
chievements. Nor is the progress of these inilitary 
combinations checked by meeting other tribes of ban- 
ditti engaged in similar pursuits; perhaps a battle 
ensues, or the weaker joins the strong party; and 
thus the foundation is laid of greater conquests, and 
of a future power, proportioned to the abilities of 
each chief, or to the strength of his adherents. 

MI 4 
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Such is the rise and progress of an Asiatic nation ; 
and such, almost without a single exception, has been 
the orivin of tuc different states of India. The Mah- 
ratta chicts have exhibited cxamples of it, in almost 
every district from Balasore to the Indus. Of seve- 
ral Malomedan kingdoms the origin 1s still more re- 
cent: it may be dated within our own remembrance, 
from the treacherous revolt of some military com- 
mander against his sovercigu; from the successful 
usurpation cf that power which he was hired to de- 
fend. Of this nature were the usurpations of Shiefdar 
Jung in Oude, and of Hyder Ali in the Mysore. 
But what belongs chiefly to our purpose is, to notice 
that the power of all these usurpers, however obtain- 
ed, is uniformly exercised in the same manner: war 
is almost their only occupation, and the property of 
their neighbours their constant plunder. Their go- 
vernments, if they cau merit such a name, contain 
no principle of stability or order, either to secure 
their own tranquillity, or to compensate the people 
for the violence by which they were erected. Their 
power is as little permanent as beneficial; for it sel- 
dom remains more than one or two generations in 
the same family: hardly docs a single year clapse 
without our witnessing, in India, the rise of some 
upstart into power, or the downtal of some of its 
princes. 


The most obscure persons, and sometimes even 
women, have been tempted to grasp at those tran- 
sient sovereigntics. Besum Somro, the widow of a 
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German tradesman, possesses at present a very con- 
siderable extent of territory on the north of Delhi. 
In her country lie the plains of Paniput, that were 
lately so distinguished from being the theatre of a 
mighty contest between the adherents of the heathen 
and Mahomedan faith. These celebrated plains have, 
during several years, been ravaged by the rude as- 
sociates of her general,—an illiterate sailor*, who 
deserted from the British navy. It is on the field of 
Carnal itself, so renowned in the Mahabarut, as the 
scene of anticnt heroism, that are now displayed the 


inglorious banners of this contemptible chief, and of 
his licentious follow ers. 


Such are the vicissitudes and the frequency of war 
in India: the calamity, it must be allowed, is inci- 
dent to every country ; since war Is an inseparable 
concomitant of human associations in every stage of 
their progress, and under every form which they as- 
sume. It may be alledged, that a vicinity of nations, 
constituted like those of India, seems peculiarly in- 
compatible with a state of peace; and that to expect 
a continuance of that blessing, in such circumstances, 


is to look out for a change in the very principles of 
human nature. 


Allowing to this observation every degree of weight 
which experience may justify, it still must be admit- 


* George Thomas, an account of whose life has lately ap. 
peared in the Asiatic Register. 
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ted, that the gradual diminution of the irregular 
armies, by the controlling influence of a powerful 
government, directed by enlightened agents, would 
enable them to overawe the native chieftains, and, in 
proportion to its power, would check among them 
the reciprocation of injuries. This inference is now 
warranted by experience, since the British govern- 
ment has already, in a great measure, effected this 
object, in many of the provinces which have fallen 
under its power. Its influence has been attended 
with this salutary consequence in Oude, Hydrabad, 
and the Carnatic; though it has there been erected 
on the shattered remains of an empire that had suf- 
fered ahnost every calamity, during a period of un- 
limited confusion ; or rather, that had been totally 
wrecked by the storms of a long revolution. 


In Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, those tumultuary 
hands which, with tlic name of armies, and under 
the pretest of collecting the revenue, had pillaged 
those provinces, have at last been disbanded, and a 
new military force has been raised, infinitely more 
effective, though hardly amounting to a tenth part of 
the antient number. In all these provinces, the limits 
of order have uniformly extended with the progress 
of European dominion; and what, as far as we know, 
is unexampled in their history, some of them have 
been kept free from the calamities of war and mili- 
tary depredation for the space of nearly half a cen- 
tury. The conduct of our governors of India merits, 
in these instances, a very high co.znmendation ; their 
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best encomium, however, will be found in the en- 
creased population and security of these provinces. 


Those fears and complaints which of late have 
been so pathetically urged against the extension of 
our territory in India, seem not warranted by a per- 
fect knowledge of that country. ‘The enlargement 
of our dominions in the peninsula do not always ine 
fer a necessity of auginenting the army. Our late 
brilliant successes against some of the Mahratta pow- 
ers, while they have extended the empire, have ac- 
tually lessened its fronticr. ‘Till lately, the domi- 
nions of the Mahrattas bordered upon those of bri- 
tain, throughout the whole extent of the peninsula ; 
but the period seems not now to be distant, when a 
very important diminution may be eflected m= the 
hnumber of troops mamtaned by that vast mibtary 
assochition, Whose constant wars have long been the 
greatest scourge of Ifindustan. This ineasure has 
already been practised with regard to the Peishwah, 
who, by engaging to maintain sta thousand of our 
troops, Must necessarily disband a greater number of 
his own. Should this essential arrangement be a- 
dopted, throughout the other branches of that con- 
federacy, the British empire will then assume a tone 
and attitude of power, which will enable it to com- 
mand the tranquillity of the peninsula*. Though 


* Some persons of great discernment, and thoroughly ace 
quainted with the state of India, have deeply regretted, that, 
on the conclusion of the late war with the Mahratta chiefs, 
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still inferior in extent to that of the Moguls, it must 
almost of necessity prove more cnerg tic and tran- 


quil ; for [indostan will then be protected by less 
than vnc tenth part of her ancient military establish- 
ment; a change of infinite importance to her pro- 
sperity. In the present tone of the public mind, such 
a change would, perhaps, be little relished, or, per- 
haps, wholly disapproved: it could not fail, how- 
ever, to be highly appreciated by every person who 
has witnessed the ferocious atchicvements of native 
armies, during their annual excursions for the col- 
lection of revenue, or for what they term muluck- 
gherée, the acquisition of territory. 


This aspect of the native governments merits the 
greater notice, because it forms not an accidental or 
temporary feature in their character, but a perma- 
nent state of socicty. It is a maxim among the na- 
tive politicians, to regard their “State as continually 
“at war.” Hence their military chiefs are not per- 
mitted for a moment to indulge the habits of civil 


Scindiah, Wolkar, and Boonsla, no subsidiary treaty was con- 
cluded with these restless powers. They regard this measure as 
the only seal of their submission, on which we ought to depend 
for the future tranquillity of India. It has been adopted with 
almost every prince in alliance with Britain, and after an cx. 
perience of thirty years, it may safely be pronounced the most 
offectual arrangement that has yet been devised for checking 
that unceasing propensity to war which so fatally characterises 
the whole system of Oricntal policy. Since the first edition of 
this work, the measure here suggested, has been adopted by 
the India government. 
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lite ; nor do they expericnce the shelter of a house 
for many years successively. Their camps are not 
broken up; nor, except durmg a march, are their 
tents ever struck. The intervals of foreign hostility 
are occupied in the collection of revenue ; a measure, 
which in India is gencrally exccuted by a military 
force, and is more fertile in extensive bloodshed and 
barbarity, as well as in the varicd scenes of dis- 
tress, than an actual campaign against an avowed 
encmy. 


The refractory Zemindars, (as they are denomi- 
nated) upon whom the troops are Ict loose, betake 
themselves, on their approach, to a neiwhbouring 
mud fort; one of which is erected for protection, in 
the vicinity of almost every village. ‘There the in- 
habitants endeavour to secure themselves, their 
cattle, and effects, till they are compelled by force 
or famine to subinit. The garrison is then razed to 
the foundation, and the village burnt, to expiate a 
delinquency, too frequently oceasioncd, solely by the 
iniquitous exactions of goverment itself. 


In these military exccutions, some of the peasan- 
try are destroyed ; some fall victims to famine thus 
artificially created, and not a few are sold, with their 
wives and children, to defray their arrcars to the 
treasury, or to discharge the aggravated burdens im- 
posed by the landholders. Such a> survive, betake 
theinselves to the woods, till the departure of their 
oppressors encourages them to revisit their smoking 
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habitations, and to repair their ruins. Thus harrassed 
‘by the injustice and barbarity of their rulers, the pea- 
gantry Joose all sense of right and wrong; from want, 
they are forced to become robbers in their turn, and 
to provoke, by their fraud or violence, a repetition 
of the same enormities against the next annual visite- 
tion of the army. 


Charges have frequently been brought against Eu- 
ropeans, for their ambition, their conquests, and 
their rapacity im the East; on some occasions, they 
may have been just; but a far heavier charge seems 
to lye against their indolence and delay in exercising, 
for the suppression of these cruclties, that power 
which the fortune of war had thrown into their hands. 
In Rengal, for example, several vears had elapsed, 
from the time of its conquest, before the exercise of 
its wretched government was transferred from the 
hands of the natives to the Company's servants. 
The saine objection might be urged against our ,con- 
duct in the extensive countries of Oude and Ro- 
hileund, although, tor a period of thirty years, they 
have been tributary and dependent provinces, vet 
the irregular armics of the Vizier have keen per- 
mitted to harrass the country, and enforce their ex- 
actions from the peasantry. In the latter of these 
provinces, this licence has so strongly prevailed, that 
the British government has at last been compelled 
to assume the immediate direction of the civil power, 
in order to save the remains of that people from 
utter extermination by the deleterious government 
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of Oude*. In the Carnatic also, a more prompt as- 
sumption of the civil power, would have saved much 
property, and many lives: and it, perhaps, might be 
asserted without much danger of exaggeration, that 
the conquest of the whole peninsula, by [European 
arms, might have been attended with less jury to the 
property and population of the country, than what 
has been sustained by the want of police and regular 
government in some of its individual provinces. 


None of our rulers in India, whether morc or less 
experienced in its policy, have been inattentive to the 
various mischiefs resulting from native misrule ; many 
have deeply regretted the imperious necessity which 
on some occasions has interfered, to withhold them 
from preventing these. It is, however, only in the 
moment of defeat and humiliation, that a proposal 
for the reduction of its armics can be made with 
effect, even to a conquered nation : this measure, if 
then neglected, cannot afterwards be accomplished 


* This transaction has been brought before the House of 
Commons as one of the charges against the Maruis Wellesley: 
—The necessity of the measure had, however, long since been 
apparent to every officer of the Bengal army, and it was 
strongly recommended by some of their number in 1798. 
When the very plau which he adopted was distinctly pointed 
out, in a work, by one of their number, written upon the 
spot, where it is mentioned as an arrangement in the future 
government of India, of more real importance than the con- 
quest of many proviaces. Vide Vol. II. 
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without the risk of bloodshed and resistance, a mea- 
sure involving such weighty responsibility was gene- 
rally avoided, on the principle, that if the native 
princes were the sole authors of their subjects misery, 
theirs alone was the guilt. A better plea, in defence 
of the India Company, may be found in the small 
nuinber of its civil servants, which, in the early stages 
of its power, dcbarred it from immediately assuming 
the government of its conquered provinces. Its of- 
ficers were not only few, but possessed of little skill 
in finance and political economy : a servant, tolerably 
expert in their factory, might prove inadequately 
qualified to act as an ambassador, a judge, or gover- 
nor of a province. 


A benevolent regard for the vanquished princes, 
and sympathy with their fcelings, seem on some oc- 
casions to have prevented our commanders from ri- 
gorously requiring a diminution of the native armies. 
It belonged to their humanity, they supposed, to al- 
leviate, as far as possible, the pain of falling grandeur, 
believing with the father of the British drama, that 
“soul and body rend not more at patting, than 
‘ greatness going off ;” they consoled these princes 
for the loss of real power, by permitting them to 
appear among their former subjects, attended with 
the whole of its outward splendor. The semblance 
of a native army kept on foot, in countries actually 
subdued, it was also imagined, would serve to screen 
from European nations, the real extent of British 
power in India. The policy of thus concealing, from 
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the jealous scrutiny of rival powers, the exact limits 
of yur authority, had, perhaps, a strong influence in 
preventing its open exercise, and in perpetuating the 
evils ot anarchy. From these prudential considera- 
tions, not so dishonourabls in themselves, as hurttul 
in their consequences, the native armics have re- 
mained on the establisnincat of their respective chiets 
till they were no jonger tormidable but to the de- 
fenceless husbandmen: and posterity will regret, that 
the sympathy so honourably exercised to the van- 
quished princes, had not been extended to their sub- 
jects; and that those liberal pensions which were 
bestowed on the tallen sovereigns, were unaccoin- 
panied with measures of mercy, for the protection 
and relict of the body of the people. 


To dissemble the real extent of the British power 
and territories in India, seems now to be equally 
vain and unnecessary; and, in future, to decline ex- 
ercising the prerogatives belonging to it, ought to be 
deemed pusillaninous. ‘The British empire, in tact, 
now occupies the station and rank of the Mogul 
princes: To her it belonzs to resture to India, even 
more than its former degree of order and prosperity, 
because she enjoys a greater reputation for humanity 
and rectitude of principles; while all her neighbours 
in Asia regard her as possessed of a far more irre- 
sistible authority: It is her province to stand forth 
as the guardian of the peace and tranquillity of Hin- 
dostan; itis hers also. to check injustice and mal- 

VOL. III. » 
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versation in the subordinate states; and above all, 
it seems to Lc her duty to urge a diminution of their 
ferocious and irregular armies, with a degree of ear- 
nestness proportioned to the importance of the ob- 
ject. 


The climate of India is equally favourable with 
that of Cnina; its soil is still more fertile : with the 
advantage of a more regular government, and a more 
steady protection, it may, in a very limited time, 
equal that country both im wealth and population. 
Shall it be deemed either romantic, or over-sanguine, 
to hope for improvements in our Eastern E:npire, 
which have already been actually attained in its very 
neighbourhood, by a people possessing far inferior 
advantages? The British government in India, with 
all the imperfection that may have crept into its ad- 
ministration, in so distant a region, 1s still far prefer- 
able to that of China. What a magnificent spectacle 
will Gicat Britain at that period aftord! WA small 
island, possessed of foreign subjects equal m number 
to those of the most populous empire on the globe, 
and carrying on with chergy and spirit the improve- 
ment of a people already the most wealthy and en- 
lightened in the annals of mankind. 


Should this happy result ever flow from our con- 
nection with India, it will, in all probability, be the 
fruit of this very measure ; a judicious reduction of 
the irregular troops and overgrown military esta- 
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blishment of that peninsula. A matter of such im- 
portance, and unquestionable expediency seemed to 
require the lensth of detail given to it m this Hssay, 
where it is held up as the imitiatory step to every fu 
ture improvement, and the sine gua non of the pros 
perity of India. 


“A 
39) 


SECTION VIII. 


OF THE MEANS OF PREVENTING SCARCITY IN 
HIN DOSTAN. 


Ir the above proposed method of establishing tran- 
quillity and full protection among our Indian subjects 
prove in any degree successful, it will afford many 
facilities of providing a more ample and regular sup- 
ply of subsistence to the natives: It will invigorate 
their agriculture, and give new springs of activity to 
manufacturing industry. 


Next to the frequency of war, famine is the most 
commun and destructive calamity of Asia. Former- 
ly, the population of whole provinces has been almost 
totally eatirpated, and though in later times it has 
been less severe, two years have hardly elapsed since 
it was pretty widely spread on the Malabar coast, 
and was there attended by many of its concomitant 
horrors. 
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From the continued vicissitudes in the govern- 

ment, already noticed, as well as the irregular police 
of the country, it must be evident, that war and the 
want of protection have been powerful causes of the 
frequent recurrence of this evil, in almost every 
province of India. ‘The slightest view of the rural 
economy of that people, will be sufficient to demon- 
strate that their agriculture remains in a very imper- 
fect, or rather in a barbarous state. Vurious causes 
have, no doubt, co-operated with the instability of 
government, in detaining the ingenious natives in so 
reut ignorance of this primary art of life. Among 
tite we may, perhaps, be allowed to place their 
«: ial climate and fertile soil. Jt is mecesszty, not 
plenty, who has always been the parent of invention. 
Hence, it 1s in those regions that arc comparatively 
barren, and where the inhabitants are compelled to 
wring by industry and skill, from niggard nature, 
that plenty which she docs not easily bestow, that 
we are to look for the most perfect cultivation of the 
sull. Notwithstanding all that has been said of Chi- 
na, Great Britain seems to surpass every country m 
the world, in the perfection of her rural econumy. 
This mighty advantage, she, perhaps, in some mea- 
sure owes to a sky by no means propitious, and to a 
soil far from being originally prolific. 


In India, we shall look in vain for those multiplied 
incitements to exertion, and encouragements to in- 
genuity, which here arise from a thousand sources ; 

N 3 
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but principally from a consumption almost always 
greater than the supply; trom the cncouragements 
of gevernmcnt, its parental solicitude, and its steady 
protection. Whatever circumstances we select in 
reviewing the husbandry of the last, we almost uni- 
formly find them adverse and depressing. “ ‘The 
“ depressed condition of the peasantry, who, by the 
* ampolitic arrangement of custs, are herded to- 
“* gether in the lowest class but one *;” the want of 
capital ; the deductions made in kind, by the govern- 
ment and zemindars, which being undefined, are al- 
most arbitrary; the inactive character of the race ; 
the simple manner in which they subsist ; the priva- 
tion of animal food enjoined by their superstition ; 
the want of fences and roads; all these circumstan- 
ces, added to the unsettled state of the country, have 
operated as bars to the progress of agriculture in 
Hindostan. 


He who would restore the agriculture of India, 
may feel at first no small difficulty, amid so many 
defects, where to begin to attempt their removal ; 
many springs of its improvement, he will feel it ne- 
cessary, not so much to strengthen and inviyorate as 
to creatc. In a sketch of this kind, where pro- 
lixity must be avoided, it becomes necessary to se- 
lect only a few of the most prominent and conspi- 


* Vide Mitchcll’s Essay, page 120, 
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cuous obstacles to the husbandry of India, the re- 
moval of which may be recommended as the objscts 
of future regulation. 


The first, and perhaps the greatest bar to spirited 
agriculture in the East, arises from the want of secure 
leases, conveving a full and specific interest in the 
possession of the lands, and for a period of suffi- 
cient duration to indemnify the necessary expendi- 
tures of the improver. 


During the best times of the old government, the 
nature and variety of tenures, between the zemindar 
and the ryuts, were complex and intricate, almost 
beyond belief. In many instances, the rent was 
payable in kind; in others, it was exacted in money: 
In some cases, it was paid according to a certain ad- 
measurement of the land; but oftener, by dividing 
the crop between the partics in various proportions. 
The practieal result of this intricacy of tenure has 
been, that hardly a single lease has proved either 
specific or secure. “ In India, the land-rents con- 
‘“* stitute, in fact, the revenue of the state; of con- 
“‘ sequence, the manageincnt of the finances, has 
‘“ there a more intimate connection with agriculture 
“than any other branch of the administration *.” 
The tenant who had nothing to protect hun against 


* Vide Vo}. II. 
nN 4 
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a whole army sent to collect the revenué, but the 
obscure clauses of an intricate lease, was pertectly 
detenceless, and often plundered. To ths precarious 
situ ition, we must add the very limited time of his 
interest in the soil, which did not admit of any ex- 
pensive operation for its improvement; since reim- 
bursement must always be the work of that time 
which the lease itself precluded. No system can, 
perhaps, be devised more hostile to all improvement, 
than that which is now under review; it will suff- 
ciently account for the wretched state of Indian hus- 
bandry, among such as know that this system was 
universal in that country; to others, the detail of it 
may appear of little use, but to demonstrate that no 


spirited husbandry can ever exist in such circum- 
stances. 


After the period of the British conquest of Bengal 
and Bahar, the management of the revenue was left 
_ for a considerable time in the hands of the natives ; 
and it was then that the multitude of evils from such 
leases were first brought to the vicw of Europeans 
in their full enormity. A congress of all the farmers 
in these provinces was held annually in the capital, 
for the purpose of adjusting the Bundebest, or year- 
ly settlement of rents and leases. The farms were 
exposed to public auction, and let to the highest of- 
ferer : and this competition, which appeared at first 
sight so favourable to the interest of the treasury, 
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first ruined the farmers, and in them the resources of 
the state. 


In this early stage of the British power in the East, 
experience had not yet taught them how to check the 
malversations of the native officers of revenue. The 
humble condition of our officers had not yet allured 
men of rank and education to these remote regions, 
Neither the integrity nor humanity of those obscure 
scttlers, were oufficient to resist that bribery and 
corruption which the natives had been accustomed 
to practice; and on some occasions these principles 
were not sufhciently strong to restrain them from 
cruelty. It is certain, that the native farmers often 
feigned inability to pay their arrears: and it is known 
also, that on such occasions, the application of the 
lash was the most frequent, and often the only re- 
medy. If such was the tyranny exercised towards 
the greater zemindars, and such the fraud by which 
they endeavoured to counteract it, the condition of 
the poor peasants, their dependents, must have been 
still more helpless and distressing. 


Various schemes for the redress of these enormi- 
ties were devised and put in practice; none, how- 
ever, were tound of adequate effect, till the adoption 
of what has been termed the mokurrery* system, 
er permanent settlement of the lands upon the na- 


* From a Persian phrase importing certainty. 
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tive zemindars, by an act of the British Govern- 
ment. This spirited measure seems to strike at the 
root of the evil, and to meet the whole of the case. 
The India Company cannot, perhaps, too specdily 
follow up their own example in the provinces of Ben- 
gal and Bahar, by granting permanent settlements of 
their lands upon all the zemindars and farmers 
throughout the whole of their territories in India”*. 
It is not now a matter of doubtful advantage, or of 
hazardous experiment: After the experience of ten 
years, for which period the trial was made, it has 
been followed with very beneficial cffects; it has 
added considcrably to the wealth and security of the 
agricultural branches of the community. One im- 
portant fact seenis to be established by the testimony 
of almost every cye witness, that the subjects of the 
British Government are now become the most com- 
fortable and easy in their condition of any portion 
of the people im Hindostan. Notwithstanding the 
declamations of the discontented and factious in Bri- 
tain, this government has cffected more for the 
people, during the short period of its sway, than has 
been attained by all the rest of the native powers, 
since the downfal of the Imperial power. Much, 
however, it must be acknowledged, yct remains 
to be accomplished: The career of improvement 


* It appears from the specch of Lord Castlereagh, on open- 
ing the India Budget in 1803, that the extension of the per- 
manent settlement to some disiricts on the Malabar coast has 
actually commenced, and with a very promising effect. 
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is happily commenced ; yet many future opera- 
tions must still be undertaken, and prosecuted with 
steadiness, before our agricultural subjects in the 
east can arrive at that respectability, wealth and 
comfort, of which their condition is capable, and 
which, as British subjects, they are entitled to claim 
and enjoy. 


This leads us to notice another impediment in 
the way of the Hindoo peasantry, which prevents 
that class of people from pursuing a spirited and ef- 
ficient system of husbandry: I allude to their want 
of capital, or more correctly speaking, their ab- 
solute poverty. 


In Hindostan the great body of the people are li- 
ving, and perhaps have long lived, in a state of much 
depression and actual penury, This is invariably the 
first impression which forces itself upon the mind of 
every Kturopean, when he personally beholds their 
condition. However much that protection and or- 
der, which has resulted from European intercourse, 
may have benetited sone districts, there ts still much 
room tur adding to their comfort in all parts of the 
country. In the grcat articles of food, cloathing, 
and lodving, their situation is far inferior to that of 
any nation in the western world, not excepting the 
poorest in Europe. a 

The peculiar manners and religious maxims, of 
both classes of the native inhabitants, have been held 
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up as obstacles, and are supposed to preclude them 
from many of the comforts of life: ‘Lhis is no doubt 
true, to a certain extent; but much more has been 
allowed to this consideration than its just weight. 
Their buildings are slight, paltry, and insufficient, to 
a degree which no allowance for manners will pal- 
liate. A Hindoo in easy circumstances, it is true, 
accommodates himself only with a hut; this, how- 
ever, is clean, neat, and commodious. The great 
bulk of that people, in the mean time, creep into 
wretched hovels, incapable alike of shelter or pro- 
tection, and of materials so contemptible as to be 
hardly fit for fuel: This in their present circumstan- 
ces, they must do; not from custom or prejudice, 
but from poverty*. 


The same thing is observable in the dress of the 
natives: The climate does not require the thick and 
substantial cloathing of Europeans ; but among indi- 
viduals, whose circumstances admit of choice, there 
is seen some variety, with much cleanliness and ele- 
gance of decoration. When this is contrasted with 
the filth, the rags, or rather nakedness of ninety in a 
hundred of the people, it ought to be ascribed, not 
to the simplicity of Hindoo manners, but to the ex- 
tremity of their poverty, if it may not be termed ac- 
tual want. 

a 


* Vide Remarks on the Agriculture and Commerce of Ben. 
gal. 
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With regard to their food, says the writer from 
whom this statement is given, “ flesh is excluded 
“* from the diet of the greater number ; to all, the 
‘“‘ use of fermented liquor is forbidden by the impe- 
rious dictates of their superstition; yet these cir- 
cumstances will not account for the far greater part 
eating the millets, pulses, and other bad grain in- 
stead of white corn: nor will the circumstance, 
either of manners, or religious prejudice, account 
for the small portion of salt, spices, and ghee*, 
used at the generality of meals, since those of the 
opulent are so fully supplied with these ingre- 
“ dients.” 
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It must, therefore, be concluded, that the Indians 
are poor; that they are themselves conscious of this 
poverty ; and that they would willingly improve their 
condition, although they are incapable of the same 
persevering industry, and still more, of that energy 
of exertion which characterises Europeans. 


A poverty so universal and so depressing as to 
exclude, from the great body of society, the comfort 
of decent cloathing, nourishing food, and convenient 
lodging, must be peculiarly hostile to their improve- 
ment, and particularly to the expensive operations of 
husbandry. Accordingly, draining, inclosing, water- 
ing and manuring the soil, are undertakings but very 


* A kind of butter from the Bufalo, used at meals, and in 
sacrifice by the natives. 
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insufhiciently executed, in every part of India. In 
many parts they are almost entirely neglected ; while 
all the more valuable crops, which require a rich cul- 
ture and cxpensive preparation, seldom make any 
considerable portion of the agricultural produce. 
Wheat, sugar, opium, indigo and tobacco, are by far 
the most valuable crops to be met with in India; but 
they are fuund there in inuch less abundance, than 
the number of cultivators, and the aptitude of the 
soil, if aided by capital, might easily produce. 


To this fecble and penurious husbandry, we must 
ascribe also the gencral scantiness of such crops as 
are actually cultivated : for it 1s generally allowed, 
that the whole cultivated acres in India produce not 
more than one halfof the average return reaped from 
a more spirited culture in Britain. The common 
routine of ploughing and sowing, and that most 
wretchedly performed, is almost all that you can 
ever behold on the farm of a native. On it few 
efforts are seen in grubbing up the constantly en- 
croaching thicket, and seldom is even a fallow em- 
ployed to invigorate and cleanse an exhausted soil. 


On these accounts, there is seldom or rarely to be 
found in India, even in years of plenty, any surplus 
produce, or excess of supply, beyond the usual con- 
sumpt of the inhabitants; nothing, therefore, can be 
laid up to guard against the scarcity of an unfavour- 
able season. Hence the Hindoos have become, more 
frequently than any other people, the victims of hun- 
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ger and absolute want. Although possessed of a 
territory, perhaps the most fertile upon the earth, fa- 
mine, with a train of calamities the most afflicting 
with which providence punishes the indolence of inen, 
has frequently been widely spread in their land. Mr 
Tone, a very intelligent officer, lately in the service 
of the Mahrattas, asserts, that in their extensive do- 
minions, famine is the most afflicting of the many 
evils which they suffer. In some towns, daring his 
risidence there, it carricd off a third, or even an 
halt of all the inhabitants *. That atter it had be- 
gun to rage in the intcrior, the terrified populace 
crowded to the coasts, which from the concourse of 
multitudes, were soon involved in the same calamity. 
The inhabitants were there seen wandering in the 
streets and highways, looking out for reliel, or at 
least for sympathv, which a distress similar to their 
own every wheie prevented them trom receiving. 
A tather, after fining witnesscd the death, perhaps, 
of half his children, without having experienced 
from mankind any eflort for ther relier becomes 
stecled avainst the calls of hninanity, and thus aven- 
ves his own suttaings, by beholing the miseries of 
others without any sentiment of compassion. "The 
wretched Mahratta, thus deprived of ull humanity, 
is seen wandering amidst the bodies of the dead, and 
the groans of the dying, if not emploved in robbery, 
at least with every symptom of indifference to their 
fate. 


* Vide Asiatic Annual rezister. 
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Even Bengal itself, the most fertile of the pro- 
vinces of India, has, in former times, often expe- 
rienced the same calamity. Here, however, the fre- 
quent recurrence of the rice harvests, thrice in the 
year, and the foresight of Europeans, have, in latter 
times, shortencd the duration of the evil, and pre- 
vented it from reaching the same fatal extremity. 


~ Thus it must appear, that famine, as well as war, 
has contributed its shaie to the depression of India, 
and to perpetuate barbarism among its inhabitants. 
Amidst the horrors of despair, and of actual hunger, 
men are found to lose sight of justice and benevo- 
lence, and are gradually divested of the fairest attri- 
butes of human nature. Hence the civilization of 
the Hindoos must be preceded by a morc regular 
supply of their wants: A more active cultivation 
must be excited: The ertra producc of corn, thus 
obtained, must be carefully stored up, and provision 
made against the too frequent interruptions of tran- 
quillity, and against the unavoidable recurrence of 
unfavourable seasons. 


The circumstances of the British provinces seem 
peculiarly to invite these measures. Bengal, a king- 
dom six hundred miles in Jenzth, and three in breadth, 
is composed of onc vast plain, containing the most 
fertile soil in the world*. Watered by many navi- 


* Colonel Dow’s translation of Ferishta. 
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gable rivers, and inhabited by fifteen millions of peo- 
ple, it is capable of yielding provisions for double the 
number of inhabitants, as appears from the nume- 
rous wastes and desarts which it contains: this pro- 
vince seems, therefore, marked out by the hand of 
nature herself, as the most favourable region on earth 
for the purposes of agriculture. Security of proper- 
ty, we}! defined and permanent leases, with all those 
multiplied encouragements to husbandry which the 
British Government unquestionably affords, must ne- 
cessarily, in that country, invigorate the powers of 
cultivators, and increase the necessaries of life, as 
well as raw materials, from which manufactures are 
supplied. 


Were, then, the surplus produce of the first plen- 
tiful year reccived from the tenant, as a part of his 
rent, and stored up in public granaries, till future 
exigencies required its expenditure, famine might not 
only be banished from Bengal, but a subsidiary fund 
might probably be provided for the rest of the Bri- 
tish dominions in Asia, and a relief found out for 
those unoffending nations against the most afflicting 
of all the evils which it bas been their destiny to 
suffer. ‘Che miseries urising from famine are not pe- 
culiar to India; they were formerly often and most 
severely felt in Europe, and they seem to be the pe- 
culiar and distinguishing malady of all uncivilized and 
semibarbarous nations. It must be deeply regretted, 
that hitherto no general system has been adopted, to 
guard against this most fatal scourge of India. The 

VOL. III. Oo 
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hatural generosity of Britons has, however, been fre- 
quently illustrated, on particular occasions, by the 
munificent efforts of Government and individuals, in 
alleviating local and partial distresses. 


A strong proof of this fact is exhibited in one of 
the first addresses of Sir James M‘Intosh to the 
Grand Jury of Bombay: the following views which 
he presents on this subject, are at once enlarged and 
luminous ; and as they seem to point out some re- 
medy for this evil, are worthy of his vigorous ynder- 
standing and benevolent heart. ‘“‘ What the causes 
are, which in all ages seem to have rendered famine 
so frequent and so severe in India, is a question of 
great curiosity, and indeed of great practical impor- 
tance, but not very fit to be examined in this place, 
and to which I have not yet the means of giving a 
satisfactory answer. One general observation, how- 
ever, I will venture to make. The same unfortunate 
state of things existed among our ancestors in Eu- 
rope four or five centuries ago. The same unfa- 
vourable seasons which now only produce scarcity, 
then almost uniformly produced famine. Various 
causes have, no doubt, contributed to the great and 
happy change which has since taken place ; all of 
them connected with the progress Europeans have 
made in the arts, institutions, and manners of civi- 
lized life: But the principal cause is, beyond all 
doubt, commetce; for only one, of two expedients 

t dearth, can be imagined ; either we must con- 
sume less food, or we must procure more. In gene- 
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fal both must be combined ; we must have recourse 
both to retrenchment and importation. 


** Both these purposes are effected by commerce. 
The home trade in grain reduces consumption ; and 
this it does by that very operation of enhancing its 
price, which excites so much clamour among the 
vulgar of all ranks; and the foreign trade in grain 
makes the produce of one country supply the wants 
of another. Thus famine is banished from what may 
be properly called the commercial world. 


“ So powerful and so beneficial are the energies of 
that great civilizing principle of commerce, when 
counteracted, as it is everywhere, by the stupid pre- 
judices of the people, and by the absurd and mis- 
chievous interference of government, it has yet ac- 
complished so great a revolution in the condition of 
so large a portion of mankind, as totally to exempt 
them from the dread of the greatest calamity which 
afflicted their ancestors. Whether commerce would 
effect so great a change in India, I shall not under- 
take to determine. Perhaps there are physical dif- 
ficulties which are insuperable, and others which 
arise from the condition of the people, and their ha- 
bits, which it would be extremely difficult to conquer. 
These certainly must diminish or retard such a benes 
ficial change. But to return from these genera- 
lities, on which F should not, perhaps, bave.dwalt-so 
long. 

QZ 
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‘You are well acquainted, that, from a partial 
failure of the periodical rains of 1809, and froma 
more compleat failure in 1803, a famine has arisen 
in the adjoining provinces of India, especially in the 
territories of the Peishwah, which I shall not attempt 
to describe, and which I believe no man can truly 
represent to the European public, without the ha- 
zard of being charged with extravagant and incredi- 
ble fiction. Some of you have seen its ravages: all 
of you have heard accounts of them from accurate 
observers. I have only seen the fugitives that fled 
before it, and have obtained an asylum in this island. 
But even I have seen enough to be convinced that 
it is difficult to overcharge a picture of Indian deso- 
lation. 


“ T shall now state to you, from authentic docu- 
rents, what has been done to save thesc territories 
from the miserable condition of the neighbouring 
country. Froin the Ist of September 1803, to the 
present tine, there have been imported, or purchased 
by government, four hundred and fourteen thousand 
bags of rice; and there remain one hundred and eigh- 
ty thousand contracted for, which are yet to arrive ; 
forming an aggregate of nearly six hundred thousand 
bags, and amounting in value to fifty lacs of rupees, 
or £.60,000 sterling. During the same time, there 
fave been imported by our merchants 480,000 bags 
df rice, making in all an importation of a million of 
bags, and amounting in value to £.100,000 ster- 
ling. 
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“* The effects of this importation on our own ter- 
ritories, it is not very difficult to estimate. ‘The po- 
pulation of the islands of Bombay, Salsctte, and Ca- 
ranja, and of the city of Surat, J designedly under- 
rate at 400,000. I am entitled to presume, that, 
had they continued subject to native governments, 
they would have shared the fate of the neighbouring 
provinces, which are still so subject. I shall not be 
suspected of any tendency towards exaggeration, by 
any person who is acquainted with the state of the 
opposite continent, when J say, that in such a case an 
eighth of that population must have perished. Fifty 
thousand human beings have, therefore, been saved 
from death in its most miserable form, by the exist- 
ence of a British government in this island. 1 con- 
ceive myself entitled to take credit for the bencfits of 
the whole of the importation; for that which was im- 
ported by private merchants, as well as ‘for that which 
was imported directly by the gove:nment; because, 
without the protection and security enjoyed under a 
British government, that commercial capital and cre- 
dit would not have existed, by which the private im- 
portation was effectcd. 


“ The next particular which I have to state, relates 
tu those unhappy refugees who have found their way 
into our territories. Froin the month of March to 
the present time, such of them: a» could labour, have 
becn employed in useful works, and have been fect 
by government. The monthly avcrage of these per- 
sons since March, 13 6125 11 Bombay ; 3162 in Sal- 

03 
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sette, and in Surat a considerable number ; but frora 
that city I have seen no exact returns. 


** Many of these miserable beings, are, on their ar- 
rival here, wholly unable to earn their subsistence by 
any, even the most moderate labour. They expire 
on the road before they can be discovered by the 
egents of our charity. They expire in the very act 
of being carried to the place where they are to re- 
ceive relief. To obviate, or at least to mitigate these 
dreadful evils, a humane hospital was established by 
government for the relief of those emigrants who 
were unable to labour. The monthly average of those 
who have been received since March, in Bombay, 1s 
1030, in Salsette, about 100, and probably about 
$00 in Surat, 


** { myself visited this hospital, in company with my 
excellent friend Dr Scott, and I witnessed a scene of 
which the impression will never be effaced from my 
mind. The average monthly mortality of the esta- 
blishment is dreadful; it amounts to 480. At first 
this would seem to argue some monstrous defects in 
so new an establishment, hastily provided against so 
unexampled an evil; those who are accustomed to 
make due allowance for human frailty, would find 
more to lament than to blame in such defects. But 
when it is considered that almost all these deaths oc- 
car in the first four or five days after admission, and 
that scarcely any disease has been observed among 
the patients but the direct effect of famine, we shall 
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probably view the mortality as a proof of the deplo- 
rable state of the patients, rather than of any defects 
of the hospital; and instead of making the hospital 
answerable for the deaths, we shall deem it entitled 
to credit for the life of every single individual. 


“‘ Those who know me will need no assurances that 
I have not made these observations from a motive so 
unworthy of my station, as that of paying court to 
any government. I am actuated by far other mo- 
tives. I believe that knowledge of subjects so im- 
portant, cannot be too widely promulgated. I be- 
lieve, if every government on earth were bound to 
give an annual account, before an audience whom 
they respected, and who knew the facts of what they 
had done during the year, for improving the condi- 
tion of their subjects, that this single, and apparently 
slight circumstance, would better the situation of all 
mankind : and I am desirous, if any British. govern- 
ment in India should ever, in similar calamitous cir- 
cumstances, forget its most important and sacred du- 
ties, that this example should be recorded for their 
reproach and disgrace. 


‘¢ Upon the whole, I am sure, I considerably under- 
state the fact, in saying, that the British government 
in this island, has saved the lives of one hundred thou- 
sand persons; and, what is more important, that jt 
has prevented the greater part of the misery through 
which they must have passed before they found re- 
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fuge in death ; besides the miscry of all those who 
loved them, or who depended upon their care. 


“¢ The existence, therefore, of a British government 
in Bombay in 1804, has been a blessing to its sub- 
jects. Would to God, that every government in.the 
world could, with truth, make a similar declaration ! 
Many of you have been, and many will be entrusted 
with authority over multitudes of your fellow crea- 
tures. Your means of doing good will not, indeed, 
be so great as those of which I have now described 
the employment and the effects: But they will be 
considerable. Let me hope, that every one of you 
will be ambitious to have it to say to your own con- 
science, ‘ I have done something to better the condi- 
tion of the people intrusted to my care.’ I take the 
liberty to assure you, that you will not find such re- 
flections among the least agreeable or valuable part 
of that store which you lay up for your declining 
years.” 


SECTION IX; 


OTHER SUBSIDIARY ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE COM- 
FORT OF THE NATIVES OF INDIA. 


WHATEVER measures might best cherish moral 
and benevolent principles among the agents of our 
government in India, will be found of all expedients 
the most effectual for securing the comfort and wel- 
fare of the inhabitants. Such measures are perhaps 
not susceptible of an exact enumeration, or of defi- 
nite regulations ; their nature, however, cannot be 
misunderstood, while their importance’ must be felt 
universally. 


Their operation will commence, whenever men of 
strict integrity and of acknowledged benevolence are 
selected for appointments in the service of the India 
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Company ; whenever the malversation of its agents 
shall be promptly followed by dismission and punish- 
ment, and when the merits of Jong and faithful service 
are adequately rewarded. 


In a remote country, amidst many new and untried 
situations, regulations cannot be formed to meet the 
exigencies of each case; and if such regulations did 
exist, the care and presence of a superintending pow- 
er is wanting to enforce their observance. In such 
circumstances, integrity of principle, and benevolence 
of heart, forms the only supplementary code which 
can give energy and effect to the whole system. The 
power of these principles is paramount to that of 
law ; their force more binding than all the penalties 
of the statute-book. 


An European no sooner arrives in India, however 
inferior his department may be in the service, than 
he is invested by the natives themselves with a sort 
of moral discipline and authority. From him, as a 
kind of magistrate, they seek redress of their wrongs ; 
to him they appeal for the settlement of their petty 
differences, and to him, in every case, such as are 
near look for protection. ‘They are remarkably alive 
to the sense of obligation, and are strongly attached 
by benefits. What but a strong love of justice can 
qualify a man for such a situation what but the ut- 
ost disinterestedness can make him despise those 
humble gifts and gratuities which the mean selfiskmess 
ot his former rulers have tanght the Indian to offer ? 
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How often have the miseries of famine been alleviat- 
ed by a benevolence which was unprompted by any 
enactments of human law? How frequently have its 
ills been aggravated by a cold-hearted avarice which 
all its enactments could not controul ? . 


If the Directors of the Honourable Company are 
aware how much it imports themselves to be guided 
by a strict integrity in the choice and appointment 
of their servants, they will soon discern a wide and 
fertile field for their own exertions, and for the sup- 
ply of the innumerable wants of their subjects. Such 
men alone will then be promoted to stations in the 
East as are capable of supporting the British charac- 
ter and name; men, by whose conduct its wonted 
generosity and honour will be in no danger of being 
tarnished. Such men will not repel the humble soli- 
citations of their Indian dependents with sullen in- 
difference ; they will not offend their prejudices by a 
contempt or violation of their institutions; nor will 
they in any case subject their rights, their property, 
and enjoyments to the destructive influence of a stern 
and capricious tyranny. Notwithstanding their strict 
adherence to certain frivolous usages, and their fasti- 
dious regards for certain meats and drinks, the Hin- 
doo character in every great and essential particular, 
resembles that of other men: Of all the food they 
ever receive, that from which they derive the truest 
nourishment, and for which thev have the sweetest 
relish, isthe “ Milk of human kindness. ’ 
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The education of the youth who are destined for 
the Iadian service, and to govern the natives, ought, 
in the first place, to be directed to the formation of 
sound, moral, and religious principles. The indivi- 
dual who carries to the East, and maintains there a 
character of unblemished rectitude and humanity, 
will be found possessed of qualifications of far greater 
value to himself, as well as to his dependents, than 
if he had either the eloquence of Cicero, or, the 
science of Newton. It should also be remembered 
that it is for business, and not for the pursuits of hi- 
terature, that nine out of ten Europeans of every 
description visit the eastern empire: to qualify them 
for conducting its various and important services 
ought to be the leading object of education among 
such as seek for appointments in India. The greater 
part of the Honourable Company's servants them- 
selves, are either employed in the diplomatic, fiscal, 
judicial, or military departments of government.— 
The designation of writers, however descriptive it 
may have formerly been of the clerks of their facto- 
ries, is certainly no longer applicable to the civil ser- 
vants, as administrators of an extensive empire. 


In order to qualify them to act as magistrates in 
these important stations, a knowledge ot mankind, 
of the principles of jurisprudence and of the Ma- 
hommedan and Hindoo laws, seems more essentially 
requisite, than an acquaintance with speculative ma- 
thematics, or the Sanscreet and Arabic languages. 
These last, however, were the grand objects of atten- 
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tion in the expensive College of Fort-William.— 
Many of the junior servants who were compelled to 
attend there, had already made proficiency in all the 
branches of a regular education at the British Uni- 
versities. It may readily be conceived with what re- 
luctance they consented to throw away the most im- 
portant years of their life, in acquiring a few frivo- 
lous and unimportant branches of learning, under the 
tuition of Professors much less accomplished than 
themselves. Yet the loss of time, valuable as it is, 
ought, perhaps, to be less dreaded than the eminent 
risk, amidst a crowd of idle young men, of contract- 
ing habits of dissipation and vice. ‘The career of 
their public duty can never be so auspiciously begun, 
as amidst that diffidence and anxiety regarding them- 
selves, which the youth naturally feel, when they first 
enter upon a situation entirely new ; and ‘when their 
industry and virtue are yet unimpaired by the fasci- 
nating allurements of Oriental indulgence. 


Under the head of supplying a regular fund of 
subsistence, and of administring to the comfort of 
the inhabitants of India, we must advert to the ne- 
cessity of securing an adequate price for their com- 
modities. Industry among them can only be stimu- 
lated by conferring on labour a prompt and just re- 
ward. Commodities can never be manufactured in 
proportion either to the skill or the number of hands, 
unless they are submitted to a fair competition of 
the purchasers; and not estimated by the contracted 
and selfish views of monopolists, 
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This aspect of the sybject suggested to the cele- 
brated Dr Adam Smith, the universal freedom of 
trade as a canon of commercial regulation. Every 
political writer, since his work was published, has 
poured out indiscriminate reprobation of all mono- 
polies ; without adverting that the India Company, 
in fact, does not enjoy a monopoly of the Indian 
commerce, neither in a practical or legal sense. It 
is a public body into which any private individual 
may enter, by purchasing a share of its stock : indi- 
viduals are also legally entitled to a certain portion 
of their tonnage, to import goods for their own be- 
hoof: and m the last place, there are many impor- 
tant articles of commerce to which the restrictions of 
its charter do not extend. 


That able statesman who framed the last regula- 
tions for this trade, had to contend with the opinions 
of speculative writers on the one hand, and with the 
monopolizing jealousy of merchants on the other. 
Happily, he too seems to have been a philosopher, 
who could qualify and model the plans of theorists by 
the dictates of experience. His regulations held a 
middle course ; they were accommodated to the new 
exigencies of an increasing trade ; they softened the 
restrictions of monopoly; while they avoided those 
mischiefs that too ofen are the result of undigested 
speculation. fostered alike by the results of en- 
lightened theory, and the dictates of matured expe- 
rience, our Indian commerce has increased, is still 
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advancing, and, it may be hoped, will not soon be 
diminished. 


That these assertions are not gratuitous, nor even 
rashly hazarded, might easily be shewn from the pre- 
sent state of commerce between Asia and Europe. 
It is much greater than in the time of Alexander or 
of the Romans; and it manifestly surpasses the ex- 
tent to which it was ever carried in the most pros- 
perous days of the Mogul empire. When Pliny 
complained of the luxury and extravagance of the 
Roman ladies in purchasing the gems and perfumes 
of the East, their annual expenditure in these articles 
did not amount to a tenth part of the sum paid by 
modern Europe for piece goods alone. With the 
China trade, which at present amounts to several 
millions, the whele nations of antiquity were al- 
most entirely unaquainted. The luxuries which are 
in modern times diffused among the various nations 
of Europe and America, were in their days confined 
almost exclusively to the more wealthy citizens of 
Rome. The two preceding centuries, which have 
ushered in so many important changes into the wes- 
tern hemisphere, have been most peculiarly distin- 
guished by the rapid advancement of commercial 
knowledge : the sciences, during this period have pro- 
ceeded rapidly from their infancy to youth and man- 
hood; among these, navigation and commerce have 
taken the Jead ; while the indolent Asiatics, by con- 
tributing their elegant manufactures, have accelerat- 
ed this progress, even in defiance of their own pre- 
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vailing habits, and their veneration for ancient cus- 
toms. 


3. The provision of an adequate subsistence for 
the numerous population of British India seems to 
require further, that European skill and enterprise 
should direct the natives to several new branches, 
both of husbandry and manufactures, which, although 
known in Europe, have not yet been introduced into 
Asia. If we advert to the very short period in which 
the British empire has subsisted in this quarter of the 
world, much of what is here recommended will be 
found to have been already accomplished; far more 
" extensive benefits, however, of this nature, may yet 
be conferred, by pursuing steadily this useful object. 
The culture of the potatoe, till lately unknown in 
the East, has already been introduced, with con- 
siderable success, in many districts within our pro- 


vinces. 


This vegetable, which has proved so remarkably 
beneficial to the poor, a class which in every country 
contains nine-tenths of the human race, if cultivated 
in India to a sufficient extent, would alone eradicate 
famine from every corner of the land; for, wherever 
this root hath been planted, though in less favourable 
circumstances than those of India, it has proved a 
permanent benefit to the lower ranks, by placing 
them almost beyond the reach of famine. The over- 
flowing cf the Ganges, and other streams, is abso- 
lutely necessary to the growth of rice over a vast ex- 
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tent of country. This contingent, upon which the 
food of sa. many millions depends, is at once irregular 
and uncertain. The culture of potatoes would re- 
move the danger of this uncertainty; since a dry sea- 
son, so hurtful to the rice crops, is the most fa- 
vourable to this vegetable, which nature seems to 
have pointed out, with her own hand, to be the pro- 
per substitute for that staple article of oriental diet. 


Although the use of potatoes, as food, violates no 
prejudice of the natives of India, it would, perhaps, 
be too sanguine to expect, that their very limited ca- 
pital and industry, will turn this article to so much 
account, in feeding hogs, poultry, and cattle, as is 
done in Britain and Ireland; but if, either by ex- 
ample, or the force of encouragement, the use of this 
food shall ever become as universal among the Hin- 
doos, as it is in these parts of the united kingdom, 
the Europeans of the present times, will have the 
satisfaction of making some attonement for the mis- 
chiefs committed by their ancestors, during the two 
preceding centuries, in America. 


4. The culture of sugar, and of indigo, though 
practised among the Hindoos from time immemorial, 
has never till lately been conducted with any degree 
of spirit or success. The culture of the latter plant, 
in particular; had Jong been disuséd, and had been 
almost forgotten, though its botanic, as well as com- 
mon appellation, clearly enough indicates that Hin- | 
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dostan was the original place of its growth *: so ra- 
pidly, however, had its culture been revived within 
the last twenty years, by a few enterprising Euro- 
peans, that in 1796 it constituted one of the most 
valuable exports from India, amounting in quantity, 
to nearly four millions of pounds; and continuing 
still to increase, and to enrich many cultivators, both 
native and European. 


The extension of the sugar culture seems a mea- 
sure still more practicable and advantageous than 
that of indigo. ‘There are few districts in the Com- 
pany’s extensive dominions, where there are not large 
tracts of soil suited to this article. Although it be 
known from experience, that the introduction of any 
new branch of agriculture among the natives, is a 
matter of great difficulty, yet this obstacle would not 
always occur, since there are many large districts in 
which the culture of the sugar cane has been prac- 
tised from time immemorial, and where the increase 
and improvement of this valuable branch of husban- 
dry, may easily be carried to the greatest extent. In 
the Peddapore districts, along the banks of the Ely- 
seram, there is already, under culture for sugar, no 
less than 700 vissums, or 1,400 acres of land; and 
this quantity might be increased to whatever extent 
a growing demand for this commodity might require. 
If we may judge from the statements of Mr Beck- 


* Indigofera, Tinctoria ; Vide Syst. Nat. Linn. 
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ford and Dr Roxburgh *, thé produce of this Indian 
district is far more abundant thart that of Jamaica 
itself: there the avarage produce of afi acte of cané 
is stated to rise from fourteen to twenty cwt. where- 
2s, in Peddapore, according to Dr Roxburgh, the 
produce has been no lesst han five thousand weight, 
er more than double. 


The extent of sugar-larids in the Peddapore di- 
strict, bears, however, only a small proportion to 
those vast tracts itt Bengal, Bahar, and Oude, where 
@ space far greater than all the West India isles, 
might soon be brought under this crop, which is per- 
haps the richest of all the products of agricultural 
labour, and in Indta constitutes unquestionably the 
chef Foewore of Hindoo husbandry. 


The refuse of @ sugar crop, without employing it 
for the purpose of distillation, affords a wholesome 
supply of food, to botir servants and labouring cattle; 
and in this application is productive of more real 
benefit, than if converted into ardent spirits. It 
need not, however, be apprehended, that the ex- 
tension of the sugar culture will, in India, give any 
new bies to the morals of the people; for in almost 
every part of that wide country, the natives are al- 
ready but toe well acquainted with the process of 
making arrack afd rum; and it is well ascertained, 


* Vide Asiatic Annual Register, and Beckford’s Jamaica. 
P 2 
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that they were acquainted with all the effects of 
these liquors on the human constitution, before they 
had received any instruction from Europeans. 


At a period, then, like the present, when the pro- 
duce of India has become more than ever an object 
of importance, in consequence of the unsettled state 
of some of the best of the sugar islands in the West 
Indies, every enquiry which may tend to open new 
sources, from whence that wholesome commodity 
may be procured at the cheapest rate, is of national 
consequence, as well as of immediate benefit to the 
agriculture of our Indian subjects. 


5. The manufacture of leather, and of the various 
articles which are fabricated from that substance, as 
saddles, harness, shoes, and other commodities, con- 
stitutes another branch of industry, for which the 
Hindoos are likely to be indebted to their European 
instructors. About two millions of cows and bufalos 
are supposcd to die annually from age, im the pro- 
vinces of Bengal and Bahar*. The hides of these 
animals have hitherto been turned to very little ac- 
count, though large and valuable. This has been 
occasioned by the religious prejudices of the Hindoo, 
which not only forbid him to kill the cow, but pre- 
vent hnn almost entircly from deriving any benefit 
from its skin, either as an article of commerce, or 
as a material of many useful manufactures. Till the 


+ Vide Colebrook’s Remarks. 
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countenance of European settlers in some decree re- 
lieved the depressed condition of the Chumars, (\ca- 
ther workers) they were the most despised class of 
the whole community, and not allowed even to con- 
verse with any of the casts. The intercourse of Eu- 
ropeans, from which they are not debarred by preju- 
diccs of that nature, has tended much to improve 
their shill in tanning and manufacturing leather ; 
and the demand for many articles of their trade, 
has afforded some a more comfortable subsistence, 
as well as a more respectable station in socicty. 


6. But by far the most conspicuous proof of the 
benefit to be derived by the native Indians, from 
European science and shill, is displayed by the pre- 
sent state of ship-building, and the introduction of 
naval architecture imto India. Prior to the period 
in which the European settlements were ‘made in 
Asia, the skill of the natives was barely competent 
for the construction of donies, burrs, budserrevs, and 
the various but wretched craft which has continued 
to ply upon the Ganges, for more than two thousand 
years. Their skill in ship-building has, however, so 
rapidly improved during the short pericd of Furopean 
intercourse, that they have for several sears been 
capable of constructing some of the largest and most 
valuable merchantmen that have ever vet appeared 
upon the ocean. 


Ships of war are also built for the protection of 
commerce, of sufficient size and force for every pur 
P 3 
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pose; and of such amazing durability, that some are 
still employed against the enemy, after a previous 
service of thirty years. What some time past would 
have been regafded as the vain boast of the most 
romantic spirit of innovation, is now 9 fact establish- 
ed by experience ; and the Hindoos, formerly wh- 
known as a naval power, have heen enabled, by a 
few years patient instruction by superior skill, to add 
considerably to the strength of the most powerful 
navy in the world. 


The means of equipping a strong maritime force, 
a rhatter of such essential moment to every commer- 
cial country, must in future be greatly facilitated by 
our Indian resources, as well as by the shipping ac- 
tually built there. Those numerous substitutes which 
have lately been found out in India, for flax and 
hemp, may hereafter render the provision of cordage 
comparatively an easy task; it is hardly possible, 
were it even necessary, which it 1s not, to enumerate 
the yarious products actually raised in India, or which 
might be raised there, to augment the industry of its 
own inhabitants, and increase the means of their 
subsistence, as well ag to enlarge the resources of 
Great Britain. 


From Hurdwar to Cape Comorin, this nation now 
possesses actual dominion, or powerful influence ; 
and this vast tract of country, which contains almost 
every yariety of soil and climate, will probably be 
found capable of producing every article which hag 
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hitherto been deemed peculiar to China or America. 
It must be regarded as a wide and untried field, 
now submitted to experiments, which the too in- 
dolent natives were incapable of making ; it may al- 
so be found blest with many valuable resources, of 
which, from their unambitious and listless nature, 
they would probably never have availed themselves. 
Many of their defects, such as their ignorance of 
maritime affairs, and their want of enterprise, Great 
Britain, more than any nation upon carth, is qualified 
to supply. That they have fallen under the guidance 
and instruction of a great and enlightened nation, 
is, perhaps, one of those destinations of Providence, 
of which, as we are incapable of foreseeing the con- 
sequehces, we must remain unable fully to appreciate 
the wisdom. Although we cannot decide on this re- 
ference of our subject without presumption, we may 
still retam this satisfactory conclusion, till experience 
contradict the inference, that as India contains plants 
and insects similar to those of other countries in the 
same latitudes, she must also possess excry requisite 
for similar productions, to exercise the industry of 
the manufacturer, and to reward with subsistence 
every class of her labourers. 


Gréat Britain has for many centurics availed her- 
self of her situation, naturally favourable to com- 
merce. This part of her economy she has fostered 
by every measure which the wisdom of her legisla- 
ture could devise ; and it has at length been carried 
te an extent hitherto unequalled in the annals of our 

P 4 
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race. The cultivation of her vast Indian territories, 
it may be presumed, will not be always leit to the 
feeble exertions of the illiterate peasants of Hindos- 
tan, at least without the help of her instruction, 


It has been reserved for our own times, to witness 
the establishment of a board of competent officers, to 
direct the exertions of a great nation, in the improve- 
ment of its soil, and to assist its husbandmen in the 
most Important of all arts—that of providing food. 
The eyes of Europe have been turned to this institu- 
tion, the first, it is believed, that has ever been made, 
on a great scale, in favour of agriculture. British 
India, it may be hoped, will not be deemed too re- 
niote to interest its attention. Its improyement may 
indecd be regarded as an arduous task ; yet an effort 
more difficult has been successful, and in circum- 
stances not dissimilar. History attests, that Britain 
when first invaded by the Romans*, only produced 
small quantities of corn on her coasts. Even so late 
as the reign of Severus,: tillage was altogether un- 
known, in those parts which lay between his wall and 
that of Antoninus. Britain, however, though a distant, 
and at that period a semibarbarous province, un- 
der the dominion of that enterprising and great 
people, soon became, in fact, the granary of the 
western empire: it exported immense quantities of 
corn for the subsistence of the legions in Germany 


* Vide Cacsar’s Commentaries. 
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and Gaul*. Yet surely, India, under all its disad- 
vantages, is a more promising subject to afford such 
a supply, than Great Britain in the days of Julius 
Caesar, or even under the reign of the Emperor Se- 
verus. What Rome actually accomplished in favour 
of one of her distant dependencies, who will assert 
the impossibility of Great Britain effecting for hers ? 
Her means are more various, while her subjects are 
not less tractable ; and however romantic such spe- 
culations of improvement may seem, it cannot be for- 
gotten that five years have yet scarcely elapsed, since 
we received from India considerable supplies of rice, 
to alleviate the distress of Britain. 


* Vide Agricultural Report for Westmoreland. 


SECTION xX. 


SOME EXAMPLES OF THE GREAT DEFECTS IN THE 
MORAL AND RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS OF THE ORIEN- 
TALS, 


Tue salutary influence of sound moral and reli- 
gious principles‘on the happiness of individuals, and 
on the general prosperity of large communities, has 
seldom been questioned even by scepticism itself. 
Some have ventured so far, as to assert that the 
maintenance of virtue among the magistrates and 
subjects of a state, is the only thing worth pursuing 
after, in the arrangement of its government : that its 
forms are indifferent, that form being always prefer- 
able, which is most virtuously administered. 


Without discussing the truth of this assertion, this 
may surely be admitted, that to confer upon its in- 
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habitants a purer code of moral doctrines, and a 
more rational system of religious faith, would be ren- 
dering to British India a very important service : its 
present circumstances considered, this benefit would 
appear one of the most important which its rulers 
could bestow. The Christian religion, although it 
has not in any country been steadily agreed to in 
the whole of its original spirit, and to the full extent 
of its salutary injunctions ; and although it has per- 
haps been still less perfectly understood, regarding 
It as a system of doctrine, it has nevertheless exalted 
those nations who have professed it, to a higher rank 
than any other scheme of faith proposed to human 
belief. Jt may, therefore, be deemed a wise and 
happy diapensation of the Ruler of nations, that he 
has permitted so large a portion of Asta to fall under 
the dominion of Christian states ; and that the know- 
ledge, at least, of a sounder system of duty should 
thus be brought nearer the immediate reach of their 
attainment. 


Tt must also, however, be regarded as a fortunate 
destination for the inhabitants of Hindostan, that they 
did not fall under the dominion of Europeans at 
an earlier period, before the influence of knowledge 
and philosophy had dispelled the gloomy bigotry of 
the western world, and rendered it less incapebte of 
forbearance to opposite opinions. Had the Hindoos 
been conquered at an earlier period, by only a few 
centuries, the obstinacy of their own faith, and the 
intolerant spirit of the times, would, in all probability, 
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have subjected them to the same cruelties which were 
exercised against the natives of America a short time 
before, or to the still more severe persecution which 
the Indians themselves had experienced from their 
Mahomedan conquerors. 


The moderation of the present times, leaves no 
room for the apprehension, that any measures of vio- 
lence or cruelty will be again practised for the con- 
version of our heathen subjects, either in the eastern 
or western hemisphere : the danger becomes now of 
an opposite kind, since moderation has also its ex- 
tremes ; the danger appears to be, that it may beget 
a total indifference to the religious condition of the 
people. ‘To animate the supineness of the age, with 
a degree of zeal necessary for propagating the salu- 
tary system of its own belief, it must be prompted 
by a fuil persuasion of the hurttul tendency of the 
Brahminical superstition, of its discouragements to 
knowledge, and its injury to virtuc. The indifference 
of some to every mode of religious faith, may render 
it difficult to convince ¢hem of all, or perhaps of any 
of the evils resulting from that gross and inveterate 
superstition *, though no person who has carefully 


* It is curious to observe how the indifference, or rather 
the dislike of some old settlers in India, is expressed against 
the system of their forefathers. It is compared with,the Iin- 
doo institutions, with an affectation of impartiality ;, while, in 
the meantime, the latter system is extolled in its greatest pue. 
rilities and follies: its grossest fables are always asserted to 
convey some hidden. but sound Jessoris of wisdom. They iu- 
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examined Indian manners, can possibly doubt of this 
fact in his own mind. 
4 

On this point there can be, among impartial ob- 
servers, but one sentiment ; they must be very gene- 
rally convineed, that though the conquests made by 
Europeans are gradually operating as a remedy a- 
gainst many of the cruelties and exactions of a bar- 
barous government in these countries, yet that there 
is another class of evils, hardly less numerous; flow- 
ing from fanaticism and superstition ainong the peo- 
ple, for which there has not yet been found any alle- 
viation, much less any adequate cure. 


1. The very structure and arrangement of society 
itself, is in India formed by the religious system, 
which there interferes with every temporal as well as 
spiritual concern of its professors. It thus lays, in 
its very foundation, the grand obstacle to every in- 
provement of the condition of the people. It has 
divided the whole comnnunity into four great classes, 


veigh against the schisms, disputes, and differences of the west. 
ern world, ascribing them solely to their religious dogmata. 
They palliate the most fanatical and most painful of the Hin- 
doo rites, and never fail in discovering some salutary influence 
which they shed upon society. Wrapt up in devout admiras 
tion of the beauty and sublimily of the bedahs, they affect to 
triumph in their supposcd superiority over the simplicity of 
the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures. This affectation is the 
more ridiculous, because it is indulged by those who pretend 
to great taste, and profound knowledge of Sanscreet Jearn. 
ing. 
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wad stefiened each class between certain walls of 
separation, which are impassable by the purest vir- 
tue, or by the most conspicuous merit; and while 
the Hindoo in almost every thing else has submitted 
to the will of his conquerors, here alone he hes been 
ieviatible ; no change of his political condition, no 
rigour of persuasion, hes been able to foree him to 
swerve from the institutions of his cast. 


“ He, then,” says a late writer*, “ who is fortu 
nate enough to be born a Brahmin, beirly placed by 
his birth in the possession of all that he can desire, 
finds no necessity for exerting the faculties either of 
his mind or body; it is even unneedful that he should 
protect his rank from the envy or attacks of his infe- 
riors: that rank is guarded by the adamantine wali 
of superstitious veneration, which, from the eartiest 
ages, it has been thought equally improus and useless 
to assail. Those of the Khatry, Byse, and Soodera 
classes, are equally placed, by the same imperious 
sanction, between two limits; beyond the one they 
dare not advance, below the other they dread not to 
fall: thus hope and fear, the two great stimulants of 
human exertion, are entirely taken away. Such a 
religious obligation is, perhaps, calculated to preserve 
internal peace; but while it thus assists the first steps 
towards civilisation, It so debases the nnd, and lulls 
it to so languid a repose, that ail the higher ap- 
proaches are entirely precluded.” 


* Vide Cockburn’s Essay. 
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The institution, of casts may therefore be regarded 
as the cause why civilisation, had so eggly stopped in 
India, and why the different attainments made prar 
gressively by other nations, are net found among the 
Hindoos, whose manners have been whally stations 
ary, from the earliest ages to the present times, Te 
is, hawever, far easier to ascertain the wide and bane- 
ful influence of such a system, on the enterprise ad 
improvement of society, than to discover any ade- 
quate. or safe means by which this immense colos- 
sus of superstition may either be weakened or over- 
thrown. 


2. The number of enthusiasts and vagrants, of all 
descriptions, who pervade the whole of the peninsula 
on religious pretences, is so great, a3 not only. to 
check the operations. of rural industry, but frequently 
to unhinge the police, and disturb the government 
‘under the most powerful sovereigns. ‘Tavernier has 
estimated the number of these wandering devotees at 
an hundred and ten thousand; but from the most, 
authentic accounts, as well as the observation of the 
most accurate of our countrymen, his statement is 
probably below their actual amount. Mr Richard- 
son, author of the Persian and Arabic Dictionary, 
has characterized these vagrants, under the article 
Fakeer, in the following manner: “ In this singular 
class of men, who in Hindostan despise every sort af 
clothing, there are a number of enthusiasts, but a far 
greater proportion of knaves; every vagabond who 
has an aversion to labour, being received into a fra- 
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ternity which is regulated by laws of a secret and un- 
common nature. The Hindoos view them with a 
wonderful respect, not only on account of their sanc- 
tified reputation, but from a substantial dread of their 
power. The Fakeer pilgrimages often consist of 
many thousands of naked saints, who exact, wherever 
they pass, a general tribute; while their character is 
too sacred for the civil power to take cognizance of 
their conduct. Every invention of perverted inge- 
nuity is exhausted by them in distorting and deform- 
ing nature: some, of the most elevated enthusiasm, 
strike off even their own heads, on great solemni- 
ties, as a sacrifice to the Ganges, which they wor- 
ship.” 


During the reign of Aurungzebe, while that mo- 
narch was marching into the Deccan, his baggage 
‘was attacked and plundered by a tribe of those ban- 
ditti, almost within view of the whole army. In the 
time also of this most powerful of all the Mogul Em- 
perors, these Fakeers, instigated by Bistemia, an old 
woman of great wealth, raised a formidable rebellion. 
This woman was followed after, chiefly on account of 
her high reputation in the arts of magic and sorcery : 
her enchanted pot was the skull of an enemy, in which 
owls, bats, snakes, and human flesh formed a broth 
for her frantic followers*. These fanatics, to the 
number of twenty thousand, were led on by Bistemia, 
and were opposed by a favourite general of the Em- 
peror, who was instructed to resist her with her own 


* Vide Vol. IT. 
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weapons, and was therefore furnished with spells, 
formed by the hands of Aurungzebe himself. This 
artifice, in this instance, was successtul ; fur a battle 
ensued, in which Listenia and her whole ariny were 
cut off. 


Even in our own times, and within the British ter- 
ritories, these irregularities still prevail ; and several 
bands of the same description have lately been dis- 
persed by our troops. During the celebrated march 
of General Goddart across the peninsula, several 
thousands ot Fakeers, whom he calls Pandurains, 
attacked and drove away his baggage-cattle ; these, 
however, he soon recovered, hy attacking and pur- 
suing the robbers in his turn, of whom some were 
killed ; two thousand more hovered on his rear, till 
the experience of their brethren taught them to keep 
at a more respectful distance. 


No efforts of the British power or policy have hi- 
therto provided an adequate remedy for the mischiefs 
arising from this spirit of fanaticism ; which, by ab- 
stracting so many hands from useful labour, and by 
committing so many depredations upon property, 
continues to operate very sensibly against the im- 
provement and prosperity of India. ‘That remedy 
applied by Aurungzebe, and some of the emperors 
before him, is not only precarious and uncertain, but 
the most unlikely ever to be adopted by the present 
government of the country. It was his policy, as 
well as that of Acbar and Jehanguire, to assume an 

VOL. III. Q 
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high tone of fanaticism, and to assert such strong 
pretensions to sanctity, as might either foil these re- 
ligionists, in a contest with their own weapons, or 
attract the veneration of their ignorant subjects. It 
was for this strange purpose, that the great Acbar, 
the Augustus of the East, pretended to the gift of 
inspiration, and the power of working miracles. 
Surely, a far more dignified and rational measure 
would have been, to endeavour, by diffusing know- 
ledge, to dispel this dreadful gloom of fanaticism from 
the minds of his people. 


There are other parts of the Brahminical supersti- 
tion, which are not merely hurtful to the police of 
the country, but incompatible with the exercise of 
the judicial power. Persecutions for witchcraft, sor- 
cery and necromancy, which in former times dis- 
graced the criminal codes of several European na- 
tions, remain in full force in the East; and there cer- 
tainly cannot be given a more infallible indication of 
barbarous jurisprudence, nor can there perhaps exist 
any institution more hostile to reason and the prin- 
ciples of justice. The cruel trial by ordeal is of the 
same nature; and the continuance of it in India, 
among many other circumstances, displays a striking 
example of that barbarism which is still perpetuated 
in the country by the grossness of its superstition. 
The minuteness of description employed in defining 
the different modes of this trial, at once proves the 
universality and frequency of the practice; nor can 
.we console ourselves on the prospect of its disuse ; 
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since the present Governor-General has been obliged 
to interfere, in order to stop its frequency within the 
jurisdiction of the British courts of justice. 


But the juridical power has often been disturbed 
in the British provinces, by the religious guides of the 
people themselves; famed as they have always been 
for humanity and submissive conduct. The mviola- 
bility of a Brahmin is a fixed principle of the Hin- 
doo system, apparently the corner stone of that im- 
mense fabric. To deprive a Bralimin, therefore, of 
life, either by direct violence, or by causing his death 
in any mode, is a crime which admits of no expia- 
tion. THlere, then, is a maxim which places at once 
a whole class of society, in some measure beyond the 
reach of justice. 


The practical influence of this maxim reaches 
greatly beyond this class ; the institution of d’herna, 
which is tantamount to a caption, or arrest, is found- 
ed upon it. This expedient is used by the Brah- 
mins to gain a point in litigation, which they cannot 
otherwise accomplish. The person who adopts this 
mode of prosecution, proceeds to the door of the de- 
fendant, and there sits down in dherna, with poison, 
a dagger, or some other instrument of suicide, and 
threatens his own destruction, if his adversary shall 
attempt to escape from his house. By the rigour of 
practical discipline, the Brahmin fasts during this 
process; and imperious superstition requires that 
the creditor shall fast also, and thus they both re- 

Q2 
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main till the institutor of the d’herna obtains full sa- 
tisfaction. 


The Brahmin who makes this suit, seldom at- 
tempts it without a resolution to persevere, and hence 
he rarely fails ; since the party arrested, were he to 
suffer him to perish with famine, would incur a guilt 
never to be expiatcd either by himself or his posteri- 


ty. 


This practice, which is very general beyond the 
British provinces, is said to have become less fre- 
quent in Benares, and other places within the juris- 
diction of our courts. The interference of the judges, 
and of the resident-of that province, has, however, 
on some occasions, been insufficient to check it: in 
dog this, it has generally been deemed prudent to 
avoid coercion, lest the appearance of force might 
drive the claimant to suicide*. The discredit of 
such an act would not attach merely to the officers of 
justice, but to government itself. 


Although it is not to be inferred, from what is here 
said, that this practice is universal, or even general, 
in India, yet many instances are known to occur un- 
der the native governments; and even in Calcutta 
itself the Brahmins are seen still to obtain charity 
from the Hindoos by placing themselves before their 
house, with a declaration to remain there till their 


* Vide Asiatic Researches, Lord Teignmouth. 
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demand is granted. Whether from reverence for 
their order, or from the smallness of the requisitions 
made, it is observed, that such solicitations are al- 
most universally successful. 


3. Another mode of defeating the ends of justice, 
equally singular and cruel, is the erection of what is 
named a Koor. This appellation is given to a circu- 
lar pile of wood, prepared for conflagration. Upon 
this pile is placed, sometimes a cow, sometimes an 
aged woman, who is intended to be consumed. 


The object of this practice is to intimidate the of- 
ficers of government from making their demands of 
rent; and the sacrifice 1s supposed to involve in great 
sin, the person whose conduct forces the constructor 
of a Koor to have recourse to this expedient. In 
1780, three Brahmins in Benarces erected a Koor, 
to compel the revenue officers to make a diminution 
of their assessment. They had placed on the pile, a 
woman blind from age, who must have been de- 
stroyed but for the timely interference of authority. 


These cruel practices have generally been commit- 
ted by the Brahmins themselves, who should not only 
be best acquainted with the tencts of Hindoo faith, 
but also most strongly influenced by its practical pre- 
cepts. The last mentioned fact seems peculiarly re- 
pugnant to that mildness of disposition by which the 
author of the Historical Disquisition concerning an- 
tient India affirms the inhabitants of it to have been 

Q3 
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distinguished in every age. As a general position, 
liable to particular exceptions, we are not authorised 
to contravert it; but on all hands it must be admit- 
ted, that individuals in India are irritated, by petty 
offences, to the perpetration of certain acts which no 
provocation can justify. Many examples might be 
produced of Brahmins killing their children, their pa- 
rents, and even themselves, prompted by fanaticism, 
by pride, by vindictive malice, and violence of tem- 
per. If such be the conduct of the spiritual guides 
of the Hindoos, the common people may easily be 
conceived liable to less restraint, and therefore capa- 
ble of committing still more extravagant enormities. 


SECTION XI. 


CERTAIN CRUEL AND IMMORAL CUSTOMS TOL}- 
RATED BY TIIE HINDOO RELIGION. 


Tuat the practice of infanticide should ever become 
go general as to be ranked among the customs and 
usages of any race of mcn, requires the most un- 
exceptionable testimony to gain belicf*; yct this 
melancholy fact, as far a regards female infants, 1s 
fully established, by immemorial usage, among the 


* The practice is known, however, to exist in several parts 
of China, and to prevail to a melancholy extent in Otahcitc : 
in the place last named, this cruel custom, united with the un- 
natural practices of the Arreoys (nobles), has rapidly dimi- 
nished the population of that island, since it was first discovcre 
ed by Europeans. 
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Rajekoomers, who inhabit the district of Juanpore, 
adjoining the territories of Oude, and within the Bri- 
tish provinces. 


Among this tribe of the Hindoos, it was discover- 
ed in 1789, by the Resident of Benares, that a cus- 
tom had long subsisted, and was then general, of 
putting to death their female offspring, by causing 
their mothers to starve them. The Resident had an 
opportunity of authenticating the existence of this 
custom by their own confession *; he conversed with 
many, who all unequivocally admitted the reality of 
the custom, but all did not acknowledge its atrocity ; 
on the contrary, they alleged as a reason for it, the 
expence and difficulty of procuring suitable matches 
for their daughters, should they allow them to arrive 
at maturity. 


** It naturally suggests itself as a question, regard- 
ing this race of people,” says the nobleman who has 
recorded this fact, “‘ by what means is it perpetuated 
under the existence of such a horrid practice? To 
this question, the reply uniformly made 1s, that the 
custom, though general, is not universal, some ex- 
ceptions being admitted among the more wealthy ; 
but that the tribe is perpetuated chiefly by intermar- 
riages with other Rajepoot families, to which the Ra- 
jekoomers are compelled by necessity. 


* Asiatit Researches ; a paper by Lord Teignmouth. 
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“ A custom so repugnant to the dictates of humani- 
ty, and to the feelings of natural affection, the Bri- 
tish government has tried to abolish, and with con- 
siderable success. ‘The means chiefly resorted to, 
were the denunciation of a severe penalty against it; 
and to the weight of civil authority, it added the 
sanction of that religion which the Rajekoomers them- 
selves professed. Where these motives failed, they 
prevailed upon them to enter into an engagement, 
binding themselves to desist in future from the bar- 
barous practice of causing their female children to be 
put to death. The same practice having been found 
prevalent, but in a less degree, among the Rajebunses, 
a small tribe within the province of Benares, a similar 
method was pursued, to make them sensible of its 
iniquity ; and an obligation was exacted from them, 
containing similar provisions with that entered into 
by the Rajekoomers *.” 


* The deed presented to these savage tribes for their sub. 
scription, stated, that ‘* Whereas the destruction of female 
‘¢ children is held a great crime in the Brahma Bywant Pooran, 
“* where it is said that killing even a foetus, is as criminal as 
‘¢ killing a Brahmin; and whereas the British government, 
‘© whose subjects we are, has an utter detestation of such mur- 
‘C derous practices, Wedo hereby agirce not to commit any 
¢¢ longer such detestable acts : and any among us, (which God 
‘¢ forbid) who shall be hereafter guilty, or shall not bring up, 
‘and get our daughters married to the best of our ability, 
‘¢ among those of our cast, shal] be expelled from our tribe, 
°¢ and shall neithcr eat nor keep socicty with us, besides suf- 
‘< fering hereafter, the punishment denounced in the above 
‘6 Shaster ‘and Pooran: we have therefore entered into this 
* agreement,” &c. , 
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The boasted humanity of the Hindoo system to all 
sentient beings, is but il] supported, when we come 
to a close examination of the customs which it tole- 
rates, the precepts which it enjoins, or the actual 
conduct of its votaries. ‘Though it be admitted that 
some of the above horrid customs are a violation of 
their written code, yet there are other practices 
equally shocking, to which it affords its immediate 
sanction. ‘The public encouragement held out to 
aged pilgrims who drown themselves in the Ganges, 
under the notion of acquiring religious metit, is 
equally repugnant, with the practice alrcady noticed, 
to reason and humanity*. The recommendation 
given to a favourite wifc to burn herself, on the same 
funeral pile with the dead body of her husband, af- 
fords not an unfrequent spectacle of deliberate cruel- 
ty, which cannot, perhaps, be equalled in the whole 
annals of superstition T. If some of these barbarous 
usages have, in a great measure, been suppressed by 
the milder influence of a Christian government, it 
affords a pleasing presumption, that even the wildest 
fanaticism may, in some instances, be moderated ; 
and that by temperate restraints, some of the most 


* No less than four or five persons have been seen drown- 
ing themselves at one time, with the view of performing a re- 
ligious sacrifice, of high value in their own estimation, and that 
of many thousands who attend this frightful solemnity. 


+ That the merit of this sacrifice is inculcated, there is full 
evidence in Bernier’s Travels. 
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destructive examples of barbarity may be gradually 
weakened and effaced. 


The cruel treatment of the sick, the aged, and dy- 
ing, if not a precept, is a practical result of this de- 
grading system, far more universal than any of those 
already mentioned : it is of a nature which the most 
moderate share of humanity would prompt any per- 
son to use very zealous efforts to remedy. As soon 
as any mortal symptoms are discovered in the state 
of a patient by his physician, or by his relation, he 
is, if in Bengal, removed from his bed, and carried 
to the brink of the Ganges, where he is laid down 
with his feet and legs immersed in the river: there, 
instead of receiving from his friends any of the ten- 
der consolations of sympathy, to alleviate the pain of 
his departing moments, his mouth, nose, and cars, 
are stuffed with clay, or wet sand, while the byc-stan- 
ders crowd close around him, and incessantly pour 
torrents of water upon his head and body. It is thus, 
amidst the convulsive struggles of suffocation, added 
to the agony of discase, that the wretched Hindoo 
bids farewell to his present existence, and finally 
closes his eyes upon the sufferings of life. 


After death, the ceremony of burning the corpse is 
hastily and partially performed by the relations ; this, 
however, is observed by such only as are possessed 
of some wealth; among the generality, poverty dcebars 
the use of this decent ceremony, by its inability te 
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afford even the small sum necessary for firewood. 
On the death of the poorer sort, therefure, the car- 
cases are thrown naked and indiscriminately into the 
river, where they float along the stream till they are 
devoured by the vulture, or become a prey to the 
alligator. 


But waving these particular usages, some of which 
are, perhaps, abuses which have sprung out of their 
primitive institutions, it may be contended on good 
grounds, that the general spirit of the system has it- 
self a tendency, in many instances, to promote ig- 
norance and encourage vice*. 


* In the Historical Fragments of the Mogul Empire, Mr 
Orme has presented the public with a laborious and detailed 
exposition of all those defects of the Hindoo system. The au- 
thor, in this work, conveys no very favourable impression of 
the Indian character; but his ideas are the result of personal 
observation : they are clear, forcible, and correct. Towards 
the close of his interesting disquisition, he thus sums up the 
general impression which the subject left upon his mind. 


‘¢ Having brought to a conclusion this essay on the govern- 
ment and people of Hindostan, I cannot refrain from making 
the reflections which so obviously arise from the subject— 
Christianity vindicates all its glories, all its honours, and all 
its reverence, when we behold the most horrid impieties ayow- 
ed amongst the nations on whom its influence does not shine, 
as actions necessary in the common conduct of life: I mean 
poisonings, treachery, and assassination, among the sons of 
ambition, rapine, cruelty and extortion, in the ministers of jus- 
tice—I leave Divines to vindicate, by more sanctified reilec- 
tions, the cause of their religion and their God.”’ 
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The Hindoo system makes little or no provision 
for the instruction of the great body of the people : 
a defect the more remarkable, when we advert to the 
number and authority of its priesthood, and the great 
multiplicity and size of its sacred volumes. Their 
vedahs, poorans, and other books held sacred, con- 
tain, it is said, a copious system of sound morality ; 
and from the specimens already translated, this must 
be partly admitted ; but the truths contained in these 
writings are almost totally obscured and rendered 
useless by a vast mixture of puerile fictions and frivo- 
lous regulations. And besides, the canonical books 
of the Hindoos have always been regarded as a be- 
quest too sacred to be committed to vulgar hands: 
to the far greater part of the community their peru- 
sal is strictly forbidden: closely guarded in the ar- 
chives of the learned, to the great body of the people 
they remain, in the most emphatic sense, “ a dead 
letter.” 


In the present condition of the natives of Hindo- 
stan, this, however, is a matter of less consequence 
than at first sight it may appear. Few individuals 
among the commonalty are taught more than to read 


He adds, ‘“ The sons of liberty may here behold the mighty 
ills to which the slaves of a despotic power must be subject ; 
the spirit darkened by ignorance and fear; the body tortured 
and tormented by punishments inflicted without justice, and 
without measure: such a contrast to the blessings of liberty, 
heightens at once the sense of our happiness, and our zeal for 
the preservation of it.” P. 414. 
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and to write small memorandums or accounts; and 
of the few who have made this attainment, hardly 
any have made sufficient progress to qualify them to 
derive information from a book. We have had oc- 
casion to notice, in a preceding part of this work, that 
nothing can surpass the ignorance of the great body 
of the people, on every subject, whether relating to 
religion, morals, or general literature. 


Few of them can explain the genealogy or the at- 
tributes even of the most popular of their own dei- 
ties: they do not sccm to comprehend, or to attach 
any imeaning to the ceremonies thcy daily attend : 
the nature and obligations of moral duty they must 
feel in common with the rest of mankind, but they 
are wholly imcapable to explain them to each other, 
much less to estimate thcir importance. 


The sciences in India, and also the liberal arts, 
are confined at present, and probably always have 
been confined to the great and learned alone. That 
system of moral and theological knowledge, (whatever 
are its properties), which has for so many ages been 
possessed by a few in the higher ranks, is placed as 
compleatly beyond the reach of the common people, 
as if it did not exist: of consequence, it can be of 
little service in promoting their interest, or in regu- 
lating their actions. ‘Those religious and political 
discussions which in Europe sometimes produce dis- 
turbance, and which always sharpen and invigorate 
the intellect. are unknown in the East. There an 
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utter stillness and silence reigns upon every question 
of this nature, more resembling intellectual death or 


annihilation itself, than the ordmary exercise of the 
human understanding. 


The consequences resulting from a degree of ig- 
norance so gross and universal, are too obvious to 
equire elucidation®. It not only renders the great 
mass of the people dupes to the artifices of priest- 
craft, but subjects them to the impositions of cvery 
Charlatan who pretends to skill in any art or science 
whatever. ‘Those charms, incantations, and exor- 
cisms, which among them, still constitute a branch 
of the medical art, clearly shew, that the grossest 
impositions in other matters, as well as in religion, 
may be practised and turned to account among an 
uninformed multitude. 


Perhaps the great superiority of the European 
nations over the Asiatic, in general knowledge, as 
well as arts and aims, alisecs ma more considerable 
degree than is commonly admitted, trom the public 
provision which exists among the former, for the in- 
struction of the great body of the people}. The 
multitude, who have but few sources of information, 
derive no small advantage tiom those stated ineet- 
ings for receiving religious and moral instruction, 


* Many of the oldest servants of Vuropeans are unable fo 
tell their own age. 


-« Vol. Tf. 
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where their various duties are illustrated, and the 
practice of them is regularly inforced. Hence, 
among Britons, at least, while a sense of duty is 
cherished, a consciousness of his importance is also 
felt by the individual, which prompts him to guard 
his civil rank and privileges with equal jealousy and 
pride. ‘The Hindoo, either feels no such sentiments, 
or they actuate him but feebly. On the contrary, a 
sensc of his inferiority seems continually to haunt 
him: He obeys the command of another, with a 
promptitude which seems rather the dictate of na- 
ture, than the result of reflection. In most of those 
manufactures that aro conducted by European su- 
perintendants, this disposition of the natives is daily 
conspicuous. While executing a process which they 
and their ancestors have managed for ages, they yet 
receive the directions of the European agent, as if 
they were dictated by inspiration; although it may 
happen, that this agent has had only the experience 
of a few months to guide him. 


The diffidence of the seapoy is particularly re- 
markable ; and it constitutes, perhaps, the greatest 
blemish in his professional character. On the day 
of battle, while led on by his European officer, he is 
distinguished by steadiness and bravery ; but should 
he behold /zm tall, he flies, although in the retreat, 
there were greater danger than in the battle. 


Thus has ignorance, among the great body of the 
natives gf India, deeply shaded their character with 
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a difiidence and timidity, which has not only render- 
ed them the slaves of their own monarchs, but of 
foreigners in every age; and has in some measure 
degraded them to an inferior rank among human 
beings. Frem this depressed condition, which has 
so often excited the contempt of the brave, and which 
ought always to have moved the compassion of the 
wise, we shall, perhaps, in vain, endeavour to raise 
them, so long as their intellects remain so compleatly 
chained down by the multiplied fetters of an illiberal 
superstition. 


In the mean time, the morals of the inhabitants of 
India, are by no means free from the contaminating 
influence of a system which is productive of such 
baneful effects upon their understanding. Of the 
ceremonies of Brahminism, some are shewy ; many 
are absurd; and not a few, both indecent and im- 
moral. Its temples were formerly in some districts 
richly endowed ; they are represented by all travel- 
lers as maintaining a number of priests, and what 
seems peculiar, a number of women consecrated to 
this service, who are taught to sing and dance at 
public festivals in honour of the Gods. The volup- 
tuous indolence in which they are destined to spend 
their lives, renders them totally useless to so- 
ciety ; while the indecency of thcir manners gives 
1oom to suspect that they may injure it by their 
example*. 

VOL. III. R 


* Vide Vol. I. 
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The temples themselves, which in other countries 
excite sentiments of reverence and devotion, are in 
India plenished with images of fecundity and of crea- 
tive power too gross for description. Similar repre- 
sentations are also displayed by those images which 
at certain times are drawn through the streets amidst 
the dancing, noise, and acclamations of the multi- 
tude. The Ruth Jatra, or riding of the Gods, is a 
ceremony at once cruel and indecent. The carria- 
ges on which their deities are then placed, are of 
immense height, and supported on sixteen wheels ; 
the whole drawn along by thousands of fanatics, 
some of whom‘ fall down before these wheels, and 
being instantly crushed, are, as they belicve, put in 
possession of immortal bliss. 


Though, according to the judicious Dr. Robertson, 
it may be unjust to suppose that these representations 
convey conceptions to the minds of the Hindoos, 
equally gross and indelicate with those which they 
must impress on Europeans; yet there hardly can 
remain a doubt that they must affect the purity of 
their morals. It will not be contended that a Ro- 
man could return to mix in society with advantage 
to his delicacy and morals, after celebrating the 
orgies of Bacchus, or the impure ceremonies of 
the Bona Dea. Neither can it be urged that an 
Hindoo must enter his family with any refined no- 
tion of chastity or self-denial, after beholding the 
lascivious gestures of the dancing women, and the 
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indecent images of those deities which he has been 
worshipping. 


The Mussulmans, it is allowed, are addicted to 
every species of indulgence and debauchery; and it 
the Hindoos are not equally so, it is chiefly to be 
ascribed to their early marriages, and to the number 
of their wives, which affords them every opportunity 
of gratifyme or of extinguishing their passions as 
soon as they arise. Their indulgence in certain gra- 
tifications to excess, has generally been assigned as 
the cause of that premature old aye, and carly decay, 
so conspicuous in both sexes, but more especially 
among the females. In India a woman at twenty- 
five very frequently exhibits grey hairs, and that 
shrivelled appearance of age, which in Lurope sel- 
dom overtakes the sex till they have reached the 
course of nearly half a century. 


But besides these instances, in which the Hindoo 
system seems to operate dircctly against the morals 
of the people ; it has othcr references which must 
produce indirectly the same unhappy effect. It has, 
in common with every false system, a tendency to 
dissever religion from morals; and to substitute in 
room of the last a multitude of ceremonies, and a 
train of bodily exercises. “‘ To break off iniquity 
“‘ by repentance,” to correct the whole life and con- 
versation, the weakness of human nature has render- 
ed at all times a difficult task : Hence mankind are 
in general eager to adopt any easier mode that may 

R 
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be held out to them of appeasing the deity for the 
violation of his laws. 


In such devices the Hindoos have been more la- 
borious than any other people. The vast period of 
tame that has clapsed since the first origin of their 
institutions, has conferred upon the system a degree 
of complexness and maturity, possessed by no other 
ritual. Its ceremonies and dogimus are, beyond com- 
parison, more numerous than those either of the Gre- 
cian or Roman paganism. The rites of the Hindoo 
are, indecd, so multitudinous, that they must challenge 
his attention in almost every action and moment of 
his life: The forefeitures incurred by their neglect, 
must often alarm him, whether he remain active or 
idle, awake or asleep. If, in any thing, he is allowed 
a discretionary power, it would seem to be in dis- 
charging the moral duties of his station: m every 
subordinate function, whether he eat or drink, he 
must do all to the satisfaction of his Brahmin, wha 
exercises over him the full rigour of an untclenting 
discipline. 


It would be, perhaps, rash, after all, to affirm that 
the Hindoos are immoral and depraved, in a degree 
proportioned to the melancholy extent of their su- 
perstitious system, though their minds are strongly 
withdrawn by it, from feeling the due weight of mora] 
obligations. Those who are concerned in the police, 
know well the frequency of fraud, robbery, and mur- 
der, as well as the great number of delinquents which 
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have always rendered the prisons more crouded than 
any other habitations in India. It has not been from 
them, nor indeed from any class of men intimately 
acquainted with their manners, that the Hindoo cha- 
racter has received so many encomiums for its inno- 
cence and simplicity. 


The direct obstacles to improvement to be found 
in the Hindoo scriptures themselves, are so numerous 
and great, that the vague morality contained in them, 
were it even taught to the people, (which it is not,) 
would by no means compensate for the mjury thus 
sustained. These writings contain several ordina- 
tions peculiarly hostile to the nmprovement of agri- 
culture, and the increase of population, since they 
preclude the inhabitants from the use of many im- 
portant articles of food. Their precepts often trench 
deeply upon industry itself, which among the body 
of they people, is the great basis of morality, and 
primary fund of all subsistence. ‘The number of 
holidays, which they cnjoin to be wholly devoted to 
the performance of expensive rites and shews, must 
certainly tend to dissipate the minds of an indolent 
race of men, and withdraw them from that neces- 
sary labour, from which, in every country, the people 
derive their support. ‘These shews not only engross 
the tradesman's time, which is his revenue, but they 
must also waste the sustenance he may have provid- 
ed, by the necessity which he lies under to contri- 


bute to their expence. 
R 3 
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The number of holidays distinguished in the Hin- 
doo calendar, is reckoned, by a personal witness, to 
amount to nearly an hundred in each year; and 
though some of these are not of much practical note, 
others claim their attention for several days toge- 
ther*. Such an heavy deduction from their season 
of labour, must prove a severe tax on the industry 
and sustenance of any people, but more especially 
on that of the Hindoo, who can seldom boast of suf- 
ficient foresight, to provide a supply against a few 
days, either of sickness or want of employment. 


Of all the practical inconveniencies of this system 
which have yet been noticed, this is by far the most 
universally and severely felt by the people. Accord- 
ingly, every thing that has been advanced in Europe 
regarding the want of industry observable in Roman 
Catholic states, may be urged with double force 
against the inhabitants of India; for the most indo- 
lent nation that has yet been found in this quarter of 
the globe, far excels the listless votaries of Brah- 
minism in every exertion either of mind or of body. 


From the combined operation of all these causes, 
it has been the uniform persuasion of the wisest 
among the Portuguese and Dutch nations, and like- 
wise of our own, that the Hindoos can never be 
fully civilised till their religious system is changed: 


* Vide Vol. I. 
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That, if they cannot be absolutely converted from 
their faith, the rigour of their superstition must be 
considerably relaxed before any conspicuous improve- 
ment can be effected, even in their political or civil 
condition. This relaxation of the ties of bigotry 
and superstition has, in every country, been effcct- 
ed chiefly by the increase of knowledge. Great 
Britain, taught by the experience of the past, ought, 
therefore, to make strenuous and direct efforts to in- 
struct the native population within her dominions ; 
to enlarge their minds, and to refine their morals. 
Efforts of this kind, directed to the instruction of 
youth, have hitherto been few; and these so feebly 
conducted as to be undeserving of notice, did they 
not experinentally prove the practicability of this im- 
portant measure. 


From all that has yct been recorded on this sub- 
ject, and from evcry thing that has been established 
by fair experiment, this inference is unavoidable, that 
in India no school has been altogether unprofitably 
taught, and that no missionary doctrines have ever 
been attendcd with any discernible advantage. 
‘“‘ Their parrow (talk) is very good,” said the chiefs 
of Otaheite, meaning the discourses of the mission- 
aries; ** they give us plenty of the word of God, but 
“few axes.” In this island, where the missionary 
labours have been so completely baffled, it would 
seem that the natives themselves are aware of the 
insufficiency of the means employed for their um- 

R 4 
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provement, and feel a desire for objects suited te 
their actual wants. Even the indolent and supersti- 
tious Hindoos have been found accessible to instruc- 
tion in points having a direct reference to their com- 
fort, and tending immediately to better their con- 
dition. We shall therefore enquire how far the ex- 
ertions of the missionaries have been directed to this 
primary object. 


SECTION XII. 


@F THE CONDUCT OF THE MISSIONARIES—-CAUSES 
OF THEIR WANT OF SUCCESS. 


AFTER having noticed the multiplied crrors of In- 
dian superstition, and illustratcd some of the many 
evils which result from it; we are next to advert to 
the propriety and fitness of the means which have 
hitherto been adopted to dispel the ignorance of our 
Indian subjects. For, although indifference has 
prompted some to conclude, that every change is in- 
expedient ; and the difficulty of the enterprise has 
deterred others from attempting it, yet many, for a 
period of near two hundred ycars, have pursued the 
task of evangelising India, w ith a considerable por- 
tion of ardour and zeal. 
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To us, were we permitted to hazard an opinion 
on this weighty subject, the European missionaries 
seem not only to have mistaken the means, but the 
period of life also, in which men are most easily in- 
fluenced in their religious and moral sentiments. 
Youth is the season in which prejudices are unform- 
ed, and in which the mind is most accessible to new 
information. All men, but chiefly the illiterate, ad- 
here, during the maturity of age, to their religious 
opinions with bigotted attachment. However gross 
or absurd the tenets of these heathens may appear 
to us, who have been educated in a different system, 
yet to themselves they all appear equally sacred and 
incontrovertible: Such is the powerful influence of 
time, authority, and example. 


The ill success, therefore, which has attended our 
missionaries, in attempting to arraign the faith of a 
whole people as absurd, and to decry their ceremo- 
nies as sinful, ought not so much to surprise us, as 
the folly of such an attempt, and the permission 
given to undertake such an enterprise. The libera- 
lity of no country in Europe, is, perhaps, sufficient 
to permit even an attempt, openly made, to change 
the national faith. There, in all probability, a sullen 
contempt or open violence, would soon manifest the 
detestation of the people against so rash an under- 
taking. 


On the part of the Hindoos, however, no violence 
er concerted opposition has ever been made to this 
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measure. Ever since the settlement of Europeans 
in their country, various denominations of mission- 
aries have been at work to reclaim and convert the 
natives, both on the part of Government and indi- 
viduals ; and if no desirable harvest has been reaped 
from their labours, they have, at least, met with 
no hostile treatment from the multitude, whose opi- 
nions they arraigned. 


The Portuguese, among whom, at one period, 
conversion was held out as the grand object of con- 
quest, engaved at first in this great work with an 
ardour that seemed worthy of its importance, and 
with a perseverance that promised more happy fruits. 
Their worship, from the number of its shewy rites, 
was in some deerce assimilated to that of the natives 
themselves, and might appear well calculated to cap- 
tivate the attention of the multitude, though it might 
not greatly enlarge their understanding. Yet the 
effects continually produced by all their exertions, 
have invariably proved inadequate to the hopes en- 
tertained by their projectors in Europe. 


Samt Irancis de Xavier himself, who was long 
regarded as the great apostle of the gentiles in 
the East, and who was believed by many to have 
wrought miracles in this field of pious industry, has 
left behind him the most scanty proofs of his suc- 
cess. Though the number of his nominal converts 
was at one time so considerable, as to obtain for him 
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the honour of canonisation ; yet it cannot be truly 
affirmed, that he has added much, either to the know- 
ledge, industry, or virtue of the poor Pariahs, who 
listened with so much devout admiration to his dis- 
courses. His residence in India, during a period of 
ten years previous to 1552, is said to have been sig- 
nalized by a number of conversions in Goa, Como- 
rin, and Japan; yet the present state of Christiani- 
ty in all these parts, affords but little corroboration 
of this assertion, and far less proof of the preterna- 
tural powers that have been ascribed to this cele- 
brated man. In fact, the annals of the Portuguese 
church in the East, were at this period disgraced by 
the same mixture of credulity and bigotry as in the 
present state. 


The Dutch, although that nation has long been 
distinguished, more by an avidity in the pursuits of 
eommerce, than by zeal for the dissemination of re- 
ligious knowledge, have not, however, left the task 
untried, of converting the native subjects of their In- 
dian dominions. Chaplains have been appointed by 
the Government, not only at Batavia, but at Chin- 
sura and Calcapore in Bengal: In the two latter 
settlements, the surrounding inhabitants being the 
same as the British subjects in Bengal, the mission- 
ary labours there had nearly the same unprofitable 
issue *. 


* Vide Vol. I. 
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A society of well-disposed persons in Britain, col- 
lectcd a fund, many years ago, and sent missionaries 
to Bengal; but although their establishment still sub- 
sists, he conversions of any moment have ever dig- 
nified its labours. This society has for some time 
past been associated with a Danish mission, formed 
on a similar plan, and actuated by the same views. 
By thus combining together their efforts and re- 
sources, an elegant church has been built; but few 
of the natives, even of the lowest class, have cver 
condescended to come under its roof. This edifice 
has therefore been used as one of the ordinary places 
of worship for the European inhabitants of Calcutta. 
Excepting a few of the Pariah tribe, or out-casts, in 
the neighbourhood of Madrass, who are sometimes 
seen listening to the discourses of the chaplains, with 
much greater appearance of wonder than intelligence, 
the missionaries of the East cannot boast of their 
having gaincd to their socicty, even those unfortunate 
Hindoos who have been debarred from all communi- 
cation with the rest of mankind. 


These consequences are the unavoidable result of 
the labours of conversion, at least on the plan that 
they have been hithcrto conducted on in India; and 
by every person in any degree acquainted with the 
condition of the natives, they might have been anti- 
cipated. It is to be feared, that neither the zeal of 
our preachers, nor that of their employers, have been 
guided by requisite knowledge. ‘They have neglect- 
ed to bestow education on the natives; and they have 
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expected their acquiescence in truths which they 
were totally unqualified to comprehend. 


The Spaniards in America were at first led astray 
by a similar error. Their clergy are said to have 
converted many thousands there by a single discourse; 
and to have administered the initiatory ordinance of 
Baptism to such multitudes, that they were no longer 
able to lift up their hands*. But there is much rea- 
son to apprehend that their enthusiasm has led them 
to impose on themselves, as much as on the world ; 
for surely these new converts to Christianity could 
hardly, in any sense, merit that honourable appella- 
tion. In order to make them become Christians, it 
was first requisite to make them rational beings; a 
title to which uninformed savages, destitute of almost 
every intellectual idea, can surely have but little 
claim. 


The first fruits of the Amcrican vineyard, as well 
as of the Indian, were therefore useless, by being 
premature. The acquiescence of the simple convert 
of either country, was in doctrines to him incompre- 
hensible ; it could be therefore attended with no real 
alteration, either in belief or in conduct; no new 
light was conveyed to the understanding ; no addi- 
tional motives were supplied for the practice of duty f. 


* Robertson’s History of South America. 
+ A liberal use has been here made of the information given 
in a former part of this work. 
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Were, therefore, the whole body of the people in | 
Hindostan, from caprice, or motives of interest, at 
once to abandon their system, in the present state of 
their intellectual improvement, such a circumstance 
might afford a triumph to the missionaries, but it 
could not be construed as a victory to truth; nor 
could the number of real Christians be at all increa- 
sed by such an apostacy. In the present state of ig- 
norance of the bulk of that people, not merely of 
rational religion, but of almost evcry moral precept, 
to lay before them the sublime doctrines of the go- 
spel, were to violate its prohibitions, “ by casting 
pearls before swine.” 


That mental degradation and total listlessness, 
which we have already noticed, as having long cha- 
racterised the Hindoos of the lower classes, must first 
be removed, before they even comprehend, much less 
profit, by any religious doctrincs whatever. It was 
probably from viewing the subject in this aspect, that 
Sir William Jones has heen induced to assert, that 
the Hindoo cculd never be converted by the Roman 
Catholics, nor by any other church: This venerable 
judge was, however, too well acquainted with the na- 
tives of India, to affirm of them, that their youth was 
incapable of instruction. H{e would have been ra- 
ther inclined to panegyrise their aptitude for learn- 
ing: Since no school in India has yet been altoge- 
ther unsuccessfully taught; and since the class of 
half casts, or offspring of Europeans and natives, has 
unitormly been educated in the Christian religion. 
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and become equally versant in its doctrines as the 
other scholars of the same age. 


But though knowledge has been imparted to this 
class of our Indian subjects, it is not affirmed that 
they all have become real Christians or good men. 
It is sufficient for our present view of the subject 
that experience has demonstrated the natives of In- 
dia to be capable, under the ordinary means of in- 
struction, of attaining a competent share of moral 
and religious knowledge. ‘ Paul may plant, and 
‘* Apollos may water,” but the increase is the gift of 
another hand; that hand, which, to the knowledge 
of religion, can alone add either its true spirit, or 
its efficacy and power. 


Let us, therefore, in Europe, no longer express 
our surprise or regret at the want of success in the 
missionary labourers of India; so long as these la- 
bourers prosecute the task by means that are im- 
practicable. In his present state of ignorance, and 
under the terror of excommunication, the conversion 
of an Hindoo by preaching alone, may be regarded 
as somewhat miraculous. To suppose him able to 
comprehend the doctrines of our religion, and at li- 
berty to embrace them, are assumptions equally con- 
trary to fact: were the case otherwise, the few con- 
verts that have been made in India, for a period of 
two hundred years, might scem a presumption that 
the doctrines of our system were either inferior in 
value, or supported by less evidence than the tenets 
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of that institution, to which he continues to adhere. 
On the contrary, the doctrines of our religion are 
addressed to us as “ wise men,” who are command- 
ed to “ judge what they say.” It is, therefore, no 
objection against them, that there may cxist a state 
of ignorance too gross for their comprehension; or a 
degree of superstitious fear which their allurements, 
ill understood, are not able to overcome. 


There must, in every mind, be some information, 
some power of intellect, before a preterence can be 
given to any one system of opinions above another: 
over total ignorance, truth itself has no power — If 
these positions are true, it must necessarily follow, 
that the missionary labours have been taken up at 
the wrong end. ‘The means of diffusing the light of 
the gospel through India, are not now the same with 
those that were enjoyed by its first promulgators in 
the world; the miraculous powers are wanting: yet 
the apostles, although in possession of an extraordi- 
nary commission, and endowed with preternatural 
powers, were commanded, nevertheless, to “ teach 
all nations.” Can their uninspired and feeble suc- 
cessors have wisely endeavoured to grasp at a more 
expeditious method, when encompassed with circum- 
stances much Icss favourable ? 


; When the sway of the Puvan system first yielded 
to that of Christianity, in tle territorics of Greece 
and Rome, a large portion of the people was capable 
of comprehending its doctrincs, and of examining the 

VOL. ILI, : 
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evidence by which they are supported. Some gene- 
ral knowledge of both was diffused before its recep- 
tion ; and the circumstances of the people, in these 
countries, were, In many respects the reverse of what 
they are in India. ‘They were neither attached to 
their theological system, nor to its practical rites, by 
any insurmountable prejudice. It was a fabric con- 
fessedly erected in a rude age, and the increase of 
knowledge, in subsequent times, had widely exposed 
its grossness and imperfection. Horace, Juvenal, 
Lucian, and some others of their most favourite 
writers, had lashed the absurdities of the system, 
and the very characters of its Gods, with equal free- 
dom as those of their fellow citizens : and even before 
they had ventured thus far, the worship of other 
deities, and the observance ot new rites, was regard- 
wd rather as a mark of superior piety, than of any 
malignity against the national faith. 


The most dignified characters m the state, it is 
true, were selected to preside in the sacerdotal chair, 
and to perform the public functions of religion ; but 
they discharged their duty with only outward gravity, 
while inwardly they felt much indiflerence, or, per- 
haps, contempt*. They beheld, therefore, without 
concern, the advancement of a new system, from 
which they dreaded no mischief. There was not 
among them a numerous and hereditary priesthood, 


* {cibbon’s decline and fail. 
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who foresaw in its establishment, the downfall or 
destruction of their whole order. 


Almost all these circumstances, in the condition 
of the Hindoos, are either different, or diametrically 
Opposite : among them, no collision of opiniou has 
awakened the curiosity of the people, or roused the 
human intellect : no books have ever reached their 
hands to convey information, nor has even a news- 
paper been printed in the native language. Ot all 
abstract ideas, the multitude in India 1s almost en- 
tirely destitute. To a people in this state, it is in 
vain that you propose any system of doctrines for 
their discussion : there can hardiy be any sufficiently 
simple for their understanding ; and perhaps none 
too gross for their belief. 


Unfortunately for the Hindoos, their Brahmins 
will not permit them to exercise the small portion of 
intellect which they are known to possess; since 
every departure trom the customary rites is held up 
by them as of all things the mogt sintul, and not to 
be cxpiated but by the severest penaltics. Thus the 
attachment of an Hindoo to his taith and worship, is 
guarded equally by his ignorance and fear. It is the 
care of the priesthood, who, among them, are the 
sole guides of opinion, to keep him constantly under 
the dbminion of both. They watch and labour to pre- 
serve ignorance, not to disseminate knowledge, every 

3 2 
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inlet to which is guarded as closely as the avenues 
of death*. 


These causes alone, without any violent opposition 
on the part of the Hindoos, have hitherto prevented 
any considerable degree of success from ever signa- 
lising the labours of our missionaries in India. At 
different times, as well as the present, the fervor of 
zeal, or the efforts of humanity, have produced vari- 
ous exertions in favour of the natives; but as all these 
plans have borne the same aspect, and have embraced 
similar means, the causes of disappointment have re- 
mained strong and permancnt; their efforts have 
proved almost uniformly fruitless. In the province 
of Madura, and afterwards in the Mysore, some of 
the lower classes have attcnded the discourses of 
missionaries, and yiclding a kind of assent to their 
doctrines, if assent can be given to what is not un- 
derstood, they have been enrolled in their catalogue 
of believers, although more than a nominal Christi- 
anity has never yet been found in these parts: a 
church and teachers have been established in Delhi 
for near two hundred yearsf, and still subsists there ; 
it has, however, received no incrcase of converts to 


* Their conduct seems to resemble that of those persons 
who are blamed for ‘‘ detaining the truth in unrighteousness.” 
+ First planted by Portuguese Jesuits, according to Theve- 
not. The labours of this Order were spread through almost 
every country im the Eastern world. Vide Lettres edifiantes 
et curieuses. They boast of having performed miracles, and 
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afford any hope of final success. The missionaries 
of the Propaganda have lately been depressed, and 
either seem weary of so fruitless a task, or carry it 
on with a feebleness which gives little countenance 
to the hopes of their employers. 


to have made numerous converts; hut these narratives were 


not believed, even by the natives, aud have thrown discredit 
on the wholc of their exertions. 


SECTION XIII. 


THE PROPRIETY OF ESTABLISHING SCHOOLS FOR 
THE INSTRUCTION OF YOUTH IN INDIA. 


THESE various attempts of European missionaries, 
and many more might have been enumerated, ought 
at least to have the effect of clearly demonstrating 
the unfitness and impropriety of the means employ- 
ed: they ought to convince the reflecting part of 
mankind, that, before the influence of true religion 
can be felt by the natives ot India, we must reverse 
the order of proceeding, and begin the work hereafter, 
not by haranguing the multitude, but by teaching the 
youth—by increasing their knowledge, and impro- 
ving their understanding. The zeal of the present age 
seems to have revived ; its contributions are large ; 
and its effects will, perhaps, soon be renovated and 
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strengthened in the East. May we not hope to find 
fewer missionaries, and a greater number of trades- 
men, mechanics, and schoolmasters, hereafter esta- 
blished in India? or are we for ever to pursue that 
plan of speculative doctrine, without discipline, which 
has for two hundred years proved wholly fruitless 
and ineffectual, and to abandon, or overlook, the 
humbler and more laborious efforts of teachers, which, 
hardly in one instance, have becn disappointed ? 


This proposition ought no longer to be deemed 
either visionary, or of doubtful advantage: the esia- 
blishment of district and parochial schools, has 
proved, im Europe, the most successful method of 
communicating information, and, what is still more 
valuable, moral principles to the great body of the 
people. If this establishment has proved the most 
effectual remedy against 7gnorance, vice, and mendici- 
ty, mm every country where it has been carefully sup- 
ported; does it not follow, with the irresistible force 
of an experimental truth, that we must resort to the 
same measure in India, before we can expect, I de 
not say their conversion, but any permanent amelio- 
ration of their condition, or valuable accession to 
their moral and religious knowledge ? 


In that country, the prejudices of the people are 
necessarily strong; supported as they are by univer- 
sal consent, and the example of the whole commut- 
nity, they must always continue too powerful to yield 

S 4 
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to the transient impressions made on their minds by 
the loose discourses of ignorant missionaries, 


Were seminaries, of the kind now recommended, 
generally established in the country, the art of read- 
ing their language, of writing, and of keeping ac- 
counts, might be communicated to every class of the 
people. The scriptures, and cheap books on mora- 
lity and religion, might then be put into their hands 
with soine prospect of their profiting by the perusal. 
Then, and perhaps not till then, can we hope to 
avail ourselves fully of the generous efforts that are 
now making by that great and respectable society 
lately instituted by a late Governor-General of India*. 


Possessing such important guides of conduct, of 
such means of perusing them, it may be hoped, that 
the natives of India would become at once more use- 
ful in promoting their own best interests, and those 
of the community, as intelligent husbandmen, mer- 
chants, and manufacturers. With better principles 
of action laid before them, they would be more able 
to regulate their own conduct, and to appreciate the 
truth and value of the Brahminical doctrines, not by 
the encomiums of their interested teachers, but by 
their influence on the moral character, and their in- 
sufficiency for the direction of human life. 


Happily for the execution of this measure, the na- 
tives have no aversion to commit their children to the 


* Lord Teignmouth, President of the Bible Society. 
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tuition of Europeans; they are rather ambitious that 
their offspring should acquire the accomplishment of 
readmg and writing the English, though a forcign 
language, as the means of enabling them to prose- 
cute successfully some lucrative branch of trade, and 
of introducing them as clerks and agents into the em- 
ployment of the British. An Hindoo of rank will not, 
it is confessed, allow his children cither to eat or 
sleep in the same apartment with Europeans, but 
he is known to permit them freely to remain at a 
day-school, whith for the above named branches ot 
éducation is sufficient. 


It is asserted by persons practically acquainted 
with this subject, that the desiré of the people after 
education is so strong, that several have at present, 
with much expence, placed their children under the 
tuition of Europeans : and that there are many more 
taught by such of the natives themselves as under- 
stand the English language. Where neither of these 
means of instruction can be afforded, there have been 
many instances of spelling books, and copies for 
learning to write, being purchascd by such has have 
supposed that they might acquire these branches of 
knowledge by their own private application *. 


* From the first Volume of this work, it appears that 
schools for the instruction of the natives, are already pretty 
general in many parts of India: it is probable too, that such 
institutions are of very old standing in that country. Their 
method of teaching to read, write, and spell, by a single pro- 
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There are at present residing in Calcutta two 
gentlemen, who have not only witnessed these seve- 
ral facts, but who have themselves been engaged in 
the tuition of some natives of distinction, and who 
have been able to communicate to them much useful 
instruction. ‘The parsimonious habits of an Hindoo, 
almost of every rank, rendering him averse to part 
with money on any occasion, unless to his Brahmin, 
the institution of schools here proposed, ought to be 
attended with an established salary, as a provision 
for the teachers: this provision might be occasionally 
increased, by the contribution of such wealthy na- 
tives as are able to afford a liberal assistance to the 
instruction of their children. In other cases the 
bencfit of knowledge would be more acceptable to 
the natives by being conferred gratuitously. 


This interesting experiment might be tried, with 
much ease, and a very limited expenditure, at Bom- 
bay, Madras, and Calcutta, where the whole con- 
duct of it would be under the immediate inspection 
of the different governments. In the latter city, in 
particular, the children of half a million of people 
might soon be taught to read, write, and keep ac- 
counts; a circumstance which would prepare them 
for the perusal of such books on morality and reli- 


cess, is at once expeditious and unexpensive. It is accom- 
plished by forming the letters on sand, spread either upon 
the ground or on a table ; and one lesson is no sooner finish- 
ed, than the characters are effaced to make room for ano- 
ther. 
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gion as the respectable society already noticed, might 
dcem it expedient to put into their hands. 


There hitherto, it must be acknowledged, has been 

found some difficulty in procuring sober and diligent 
Europeans, who, in India, were willing to confine 
their prospects of advancement to the irksome, 
and. in that country, laborious drudgery of tcach- 
ing Th: notion of making a large fortune by pur- 
suing the coiton, silk, or indigo business, however 
uncertain, has had always sufficient attraction to 
withdraw men of education from a station of lite 
that has tuo otten becn re earded as unimportant, and 
even degrading. 


In the present circumstances of Calcutta, this 
obstacle can be little felt; or rather does not exist ; 
and in all our other settlements in India must be 
gradually diminishing. ‘The number of children born 
to Europeans by native women, is every year en- 
creasing; and to provide employment for them, has 
already become a matter of scrious consideration. 
By the present regulations of the East India Com- 
pany, this class of young men is excluded from the 
service of government, in evcry capacity, whether 
civil or military. Their education, as well as their 
limited ambition, seems to point them out as the most 
eligible persons for the instruction of the native race 
of youth. Their number is alr ady so considerable 
as to produce, perhaps, a sufficicnt supply for every 
appointment of this nature, which either the picty 
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-or benevolence of the age is likely to suggest. Their 
continual increase, must soon render them capable 
of affording an adequate supply of teachers for al- 
most the whole of the British subjects in India, al- 
though established on the extensive scale above pro- 
posed. That economy of labour which has in some 
seminaries of Europe been so preperly introduced, 
by the employment of the more advanced scholars 
in teaching the younger, necessity will point out as 
an expedient still more indispensible in Asia. By 
means of it no less than thirteen hundred scholars 
have been successfully taught by a single superin- 
tending maste:™. 


The contemplation of a measure of this kind is 
the more pleasing, because the adoption of it will 
immediately place, in an useful profession, a nume- 
rous class of unfortunate youth, who, for no fault of 
their own, have been abandoncd by their progenitors 
on one side, and on account of their Christian edu- 
cation, have been excluded from the society of the 


other. 


Had a sum been devoted to this measure nearly 
equal to what has been expended for two hundred 
years in haranguing the ignorant multitudes by mis- 
sionaries, hardly more intelligent than themselves, it 
is not too rash to assert that the knowledge of Chri- 
stianity would have, perhaps, been already commen- 


* Bell’s Tract on the School at Madras. 
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surate with the limits of our Indian Empire: Or 
should this great work have as yct been only in a 
train of accomplishment, the contributors to the 
measure must have long since had the satisfaction 
of feeling, that the exercise of their benevolence 
was, in this important instance, fully approved by 
their reason. 


Theirs would have been the singular comfort of 
beholding the youth of the lirgest, and most popu- 
lous territory ever subjected tu European domiuon, 
at once placed within the rcach of a rational and 
usetul education: They would have seen supersti- 
tion becoming gradually weaker and at last destroy- 
ed, by being seasunably attached beiore its seeds 
had germinated in the minds of the rising gencration. 
Their understanding, bemg strengthened by morc ra- 
tional principles, would have at last revolted against 
that system of “ bodily exercise” which infallible 


wisdom has pronounced equally unprofitable either 
to “‘ life or godliness.” 


The existence of knowledge and of superstition 
at one time in the saine society is scarccly possible: 
They are incompatible, and must subsist and flourish: 
by each others mutual destruction: while the former 
advances, the latter must recede, and whenever the 
light of the gospel is seen to arise, the darkness of 
paganism must soon disappear. 
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Having now finished such observations as weré 
deemed necessary on the first part of our subject, 
the civilisation of Pritish india ; and having confined 
our remarks chicfly to its references to these cardi- 
nal points in the comfort of our subjects; namely, 
their peace and security ; secondly, their subsistence ; 
and lastly, their relizious und moral instruction ; it is 
possible many useful hints and judicious regulations 
may have been omitted. It was supposed the im- 
portance of the topics insisted on, and of the mea- 
sures of reform proposed, might easily compensate 
for the smallness of their number: It was believed 
that plainness, and practicability in the means of its 
execution, ought to characterise every scheme for the 
instruction and improvement of a population so im- 
mense as that of Hindostan, and so far 1emoved from 
the controul of its projectors. If little new or in- 
genious 15 to be discovered in the few measures of 
reform here submitted to the learned body which 1s 
to decide on their merits ; it is because less danger 
might be incurred by adopting plans that were al- 
ready known, than by hazarding new schemes on 
grounds merely theoretical. If experience has prov- 
ed a good education bestowed on youth, to be the 
only expedient that has hitherto gained a single ra- 
tional and sincere convert to our faith ; this kmd of 
instruction has of necessity formed a principal pomt 
of discussion in the foregoing pages. 


Were this object fully attained, many other subsi- 
disry arrangements would readily sugg.si themselves, 
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or rather would be forced into practice by the very 
operation of this great preliminary measure. The 
assistance of the press, that powerful instrument in 
the diffusion of knowledge, is always resorted to in 
every part of the British Empire where the inhabi- 
tants have been taught to read and write. In India 
all articles of public business relating to the revenue 
or police are already printed in the appropriated 
characters of the Persian, Hindostanee, and Bengal- 
lee dialects: An ettort which has not merely sur- 
prised the natives by its ingenuity, but has at the 
same time put them in possession of printing, to them 
a new and inost important art. 


The examples of Constantinople and Marhannah 
in Syria, afford, however, suflicient proof that the 
influence of the press in disseminating knowledge, 
and guiding opinion, is not very considerable, till the 
great body of the people has received some elemen- 
tary education. It is for this reason, that the press 
has not been insisted on as a primary measure of 
instruction for Hindostan. 


In this short dissertation, little notice is taken of 
two mighty evils that have long been ascribed to the 
influence of Europeans in the Last: the reason is, 
that the author, after long ocular observation, denies 
their reality, and firmly believes them to be the off- 
spring of vulgar prejudice and misconception. ‘The 
one is, the rapacity and oppression of Europeans du- 
ring their residence in the country ; and the second 
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is, the supposed loss occasioned by transferring their 


large property to Europe, on their departure from 
the East. 


Of the first of these evils the natives themselves 
have not the smallest conception or belief: On the 
contrary, there are a thousand examples of their re- 
lying on the truth, justice, and generosity of the Eu- 
ropeans, in preference to their own countrymen. They 
have never complained of an evil of which they alone 
are sufferers; this of itself is strong presumption 
against its reality. It is, besides, inconsistent with 
the upright administration of justice, which, in India, 
has been as unimpeachable as in England. 


On the subject of the drain of wealth, by the re- 
mittance of fortunes from India, there seems to be 
a strange misconception of facts, as well as absurdity 
of reasoning. The man who purchases goods, by 
himself or his agent, to transfer in that shape his 
property to Europe, in fact becomes a customer to 
the native manufacturer to a much greater extent 
than before His whole accumulated gains go at a 
period to the growers, manutacturers, and merchants 
of the country: and it is not easy to conceive how 
an increase of business and full payment can injure 
the parties in this transaction, or how the payment 
of manufactured produce in India can ever dram 
that country. The fact certainly is, that every indi- 
vidual, thus remitting his accumulated savings, be- 
comes more useful to to the manufactures ot the 
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country, than he was during the whole period of his 
residence there. In this last case, he only supported 
a few idle servants and domestics; and in the first, 
his whole gains are applied at once to the payment 
of industrious labourers and artisans. 


Froin a similar considcration, we have omitted the 
notice of some very judicious arrangements of eccle- 
siastical policy, which were, nearly a century ago, 
proposed to the Archbishop otf Canterbury, by Doc- 
tors Prideaux and Marshall. Their measures for the 
instruction of British India do no small credit to the 
accuracy of their information, as well as to the 
soundness of their judgment. But the expedients 
which these gentlemen have suggested, almost ne- 
cessarily present theinselves, after the general edu- 
cation of the people has paved the way for their 
adoption. Let a sufficient share of elementary learn- 
ing, industrious habits, and moral principles be con- 
ferred on our subjects in the East, and an adequate 
number of ecclesiastical guides will not long be want- 


ing. 


VOL. ill. T 


SECTION XIV. 


THE MEANS OF DIFFUSING MORAL AND RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION THROUGHOUT OTHER PARTS OF 
THE EASTERN WORLD. 


ALtTHouGH the British nation may appear less im- 
mediately concerned in the promotion of this mea- 
sure, than in disseminating knowledge among its own 
subjects ; yet it cannot be denied that the underta- 
king is a duty enjoined equally by Christianityand 
natural religion. Whoever believes in the former, 
must admit that it authorises this inference, that man- 
kind are in want of preternatural assistance hoth for 
the knowledge and the practice of duty. That prin- 
ciple of universal good will, and native benevolence 
which it uniformly recommends, implies the commu- 
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nication to our fellow creatures of every benefit in 
our power to bestow: That commandment too, so 
remarkable for its clearness and universality, which 
enforces the duty of doing to others whatever we 
would wish to be done by them, admits of no dere- 
liction of any relative duty on the part of those who 
believe in its divine authority. 


The advantages which have arisen from the Chri- 
stian institute and doctrine, wherever reccived, im- 
pose a new obligation to disseminate the knowledge 
of this system as widely as possible, independent of 
any specific precept to this effect. Paganism in all 
ages has been remarkably defective in provisions for 
the instruction, the comfort, and the rights of the 
great body of the people. It possessed no adequate 
contrivance for speedily communicating to the multi- 
tude even the ordinary occurrences of the times.— 
The acta diurna which were daily written at Iiome, 
could not, perhaps, convey through that great Em- 
pire, one half of the information which is circulated 
through some of the sinaller states of modern Eu- 
rope. Throughout the whole precincts of Paganism 
in the wide regions of the East, there is at present, 
and has always been the same paucity of the means 
of instruction, and a remarkable sterility of know+ 
ledge. 


By the sanctions of this dark and insociable sy- 
stem, no less than one half of the human species is 
doomed to a state of servility and degradation: The 
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+Clusion of the female sex, not only precludes infor- 
ivtion from Infancy and youth, but at once bereaves 
_aciccy of its fairest ornaments, and poisons the sources 
of its sweetest comforts. No subsidiary arrangements 
are provided by Paganism for the numerous wants 
and weaknesses of humanity: She affords no chari- 
table asylum for the poor, the destitute, the sick and 
infirm. 


Christianity, which has, in Europe, by maxims of 
mercy, so much softened the horrors of war, is con- 
trasted in the East, by a system which vields no sym- 
pathy nor even safety to the vanquished ; and which 
holds out nothing to the wretched captive, but in- 
stant vengeance, or perpetual slavery. The duty of 
“ loving our encmies,” under her auspices, so far 
from being supported by general opinion, is hardly, 
acknowledged in any part of the pagan world; and by 
far the greatcst portion of it denies this duty all ad- 
mission into the number of huinan virtues. Instances 
of the stern and unrelenting character of Oriental 
Paganism, and examples of its disregard of the best 
interests of humanity, might be produced sufficient 
to fill a volume, and distress the reader: Enough, 
perhaps, has algeady been stated in former parts of 
this Essay, to establish a desire to lessen its power, 
and narrow the sphere of its influence. There are 
two leading circumstances, however, which merit par- 
ticular notice; namely, the maxims of public law 
which it has established for the intercourse of diffe- 
rent nations ; and the rank and privileges which it has 
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assigned to the different individuals living in the same 
community. 


Neither in the ancicnt world, nor in modern Pa- 
ganisin, was there ever entertained any idea of jus- 
tice, except among the members of the same state. 
The prosperity of a nation, instead of the comfort 
and wealth of the surrounding states, was supposed 
to imply, either the depression and weakness, or the 
utter ruin of all around it. Hence war was uniform- 
ly a system of absolute conquest or of utter exter- 
mination: and the best patriot in a country, was he 
who most cordially hated all the neighbourmg hing- 
doms; and he, who, when victerious, most cruelly 
trampled upon their rights. Thus the miseries of 
the vanquished had no linuts, either in extent or du- 
ration. On the contrary, among Christian states, 
though war is not abolished, the real sufferings of 
humanity are confined chiefly to the field of contest. 
Thousands, (as at the present hour) are led thither, 
but, at the same time, there are many millions who 
are jivimg in quietness, and who only ‘read of 
“* battles.” 


Farther, Paganism was defective in forming the 
internal structure of society itself: She divided it in- 
to two classes, recognising only the bondman and the 
free: The former possessed every thing ; the latter, 
nothing. By the unwilling labour of this last class, 
the whole society was supported; and although it 
contained perhaps nine-tenths of the whole socicty, 
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as well as that very portion by which all subsistence 
was provided, its comforts were guarded by no law. 
These, as well as its sufferings, were left to be de- 
termined by the caprice of the master. Christianity, 
which first announced the dignity of a rational and 
immortal being, gradually paved the way for the 
establishment of a system of more equal rights. Its 
boldest enemies have confessed, that its influence has 
been tending gradually to abolish this iniquitous state 
of society, and over one half of the globe it has al- 
ready literally broken the “ chains of the captive, 
‘* and set the prisoner free.” This confession is ren- 
dered unavoidable, by comparing the actual state of 
those nations which profess Christianity, with the 
condition of those where it is unknown. 


In those regions in which “ the gospel has been 
** preached to the poor,” men of the lowest class 
have been seen passing through all the gradations of 
society, to stations of comfort, respectability, rank, 
power, and distinction. By rewarding, instead of 
compelling, the labours of the poor, a new order of 
society has arisen; an arrangement has been formed, 
which has abolished the monopoly of every comfort 
and distinction ‘by a single class; and which holds 
out all the rational comforts of man to every indi- 
vidual of our race. This system has gradually al- 
tered the very form and structure of society itself; 
it has operated through all its gradations, from the 
captive in the dungeon, to the monarch on the throne ; 
and must, therefore, unquestionably be regarded as 
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the most happy change ever wrought in favour of 
humanity. The proof of its existence and reality, 
happily, does not rest upon our knowledge of the 
state of the ancient world; but is undeniably evin- 
ced by the actual condition of the heathen and Chri- 
stian nations, as, at the present moment, exposed to 
every impartial beholder. The very imperfections, 
however, of heathenism, seem to set limits to its ex- 
tent and duration. 


Independent of the intimations ef scripture, which 
announce the decline and ultimate downfal of the 
Pagan system, there are circumstances in the very 
progress of human society, which seem to lead to 
the same conclusion. Almost the whole continent 
of America has, within a few centuries, been added 
to the Christian commonwealth: and the blessings of 
knowledge and civilisation are not now, as they were 
in the days of antiquity, confined to a single nation, 
to one community, or to a sinall portion of that com- 
munity. If we are to trust to the lessons either of 
history or of experience, they coincide with the in- 
timations of scripture, and demonstrate that there is 
a tendency in knowledge to spread itself, and in hu- 
man associations to improve. Notwithstanding all 
that has been said, and so often repeated, concern- 
ing the high attainments of antiquity, the world con- 
tains at present, perhaps, a greater share of know- 
ledge than it ever possessed at any former period. 
One thing seems certain, this knowledge is, by the 
invention of the press, mare widely diffused, and far 
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more generally useful than in any former aera which 
authentic history has recorded. More than one half 
of the globe, before the discoveries of modern navi- 
gators, was unknown; and the intercourse establish- 
ed between its different regions is probably more 
than ten times greater than the limited commerce 
of antiquity could maintain. 


A more enlarged intercourse between the different 
nations of the world, and a greater facility of diffu- 
sing knowledge by the invention of printing, are the 
two leading circumstances that distinguish modern 
times, and that seem to confer upon them a degree 
of splendor, at least equal ‘to that of the brightest 
aeras of antiquity. 


This mcreased international correspondence has 
a direct tendency, in various ways, to disseminate 
knowledge, and to improve the arts of life; a ten- 
dency which is strengthened by the prevailing maxims 
of modcrn policy. It is now universally allowed to 
be a duty on the part of every government to favour 
the advancement of science, and to promote industry 
among its subjects ; and this duty is deemed hardly 
less urgent, or indispensible, than that paramount 
obligation of bestowing protection. 


In such circumstances, it 1s difficult to account for 
that air of ridicule and contempt which it has been 
attempted lately to cast upon almost every recent 
effort that has been made to Communicate knowledge 
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1o those Asiatic nations with whom we are connected 
by alliance, or by trade; and to treat with con 
tumely the humane labours of those who have endea- 
voured to ameliorate the condition of the subjects 
of British India, whether by communicating to them, 
civil, moral, or religious instruction. 


Ignorance among the native inhabitants seems at 
present to be regarded, by many Europeans, at least 
in India, as the grand pledge of our power, and the 
only potent charm by which we are to preserve, In 
their minds, that tame and unqualified submission, 
even to illegitimate commands, in the private inter- 
course of life. Hence all attempts to dispel it are 
held up as eithcr dangerous, absurd, or impracti- 
cable; however strongly such attempts may be re- 
commended by the present aspect of our aflairs in 
the East ; or however powerfully they may be urged: 
by the dictates of humanity itself. 


The vast acquisitions lately made in Asia, by our 
various successes against the Mahratta confederacy, 
by our recent victories, and by the expulsion of the 
French out of Syria and Egypt, have conferred upon 
Great Britain an extent of territory and influence in 
the East, which hath never been possessed by any 
nation, ancient or modern. 


The number of additional subjects acquired in 
our eastern empire, has been estimated, by computa- 
tions apparently moderate, to amount to no Iess than 
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fifty millions of souls. The condition of this vast 
population, though unquestionably much benefitted, 
as we have seen, by European intercourse, in the 
essential points of subsistence, security, and good 
order, remains still so depressed by an accumulation 
of ignorance, want, and vice, as admits, not only ve- 
ry great improvements, but which challenges sympa- 
thy and commiseration. 


Even the other Asiatic nations claim our regard, 
since among them our intercourse is frequent, 
though our political connection be less intimate. A- 
mong the whole race of Orientals, without almost a 
single exception, the great bulk of the inhabitants 
are cloathed in a manner so partial, scanty, and un- 
clean, as must prove inadequate to the calls of hu- 
manity, even in the most favourable climates. Their 
food is sparing and insufficient, even when estimated 
by the rules of the must abstemious system of man- 
ners. They are, however, depressed by another 
species of suffering, the more to be regretted, be- 
cause more capable of alleviation from our benefi+ 
cence; their minds, through every class 01 the people, 
are detained in darkness by the stern ritual of a super- 
stition, which seems to preclude almost every rational 
comfort, and to debar all intellectual improvement. 


In such circumstances, it might have been imagif- 
ed, that any attempt, whether of government or of 
individuals, to improve the condition of our Indian 
subjects, or of these Asiatic states, would have been 
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regarded as neither irrational, nor unbecoming the 
British character. But it seems, the mean education 
possessed by some of the missionaries ; the fanati- 
cism of a few individuals among them ; and their too 
frequent failure of success, have proved sufficient, 
with many of their countrymen, to stamp the whole 
of their proceedings with such an aspect of absurdi- 
ty, as has induced them to consider cvery attempt to 
convey instruction to these degraded races of inen, 
as the offspring either of a weak or of a disordered 
mind. These sentiments are most frequently enter- 
tained by such Europeans as, from an early change 
of situation, and from having presented to them dif- 
ferent religious systems, have been induced, not 
merely to disregard them, but to brand them as the 
impositions of craft, practised upon ignorance ; and 
the number of this class in our foreign settlements, 1s 
unhappily far from being inconsiderable. 


Such conclusions, however, if not absolutely ground- 
less, are too general and sweeping to derive support 
even from the wrong principles from which they are 
inferred. That our missionaries in the East have 
hitherto been very unsuccessful, will not, perhaps, be 
denied; but it is equally certain, that they have re- 
ceived no steady encouragement nor adequate sup- 
port. That they have frequently employed unsuitable 
means for the attainment of the objcct they had in 
view, is but too certain; but this fact is far from de- 
monstrating the impracticability of the object itself ; 
much less can it disprove the importance of the cause 
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which they were engaged to promote; nor can it 
shew the impossibility of its final establishment by 
abler advocates, and more judicious measures. 


Suddenly to change either the civil institutions, or 
the religious system of a great community, it may be 
confessed, is a scheme which may neither prove prac- 
ticable nor wise; yet the most judicious part of so- 
ciety, both in India and Europe, have conceived the 
object in view to be widely different from this, and 
have bcen ever persuaded, that to promote the know- 
ledge and virtue of our Asiatic subjects, by instruct- 
ing their youth, is a task which by no means implics 
the same difficulty or danger. They are convinced, 
by many examples, of European skill having already 
much instructed the natives of the East in several 
arts; of its having taught them many new branches 
of industry, and that the silent operation of the same 
intercourse will in time infallibly improve the Asiatic 
character, both in cnergy and knowledge. ‘The most 
distinguishing advantage enjoyed by the [European 
subjects of Grcat Britain, seems to arise from that 
system of useful education which is there conferred 
upon all ranks, and from the liberal spirit ot her go- 
vernment, which extends its care and protection 
equally to all the members of the community. As 
the influence of this government in Asia is at present 
manifestly more extensive than at any former period, 
it is conceived by many, that the present posture of 
its affairs is very favourable for making new efforts 
to transfer some portion of these peculiar blessings 
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to our Indian subjects, and to the Oriental king- 
doms. 


Instead, therefore, of ridiculing the labours of such 
persons as have already engaged in this laudable cn- 
temprise of instructing ignorant nations, if men of 
local knowledge had contributed, by their advice and 
assistance, a very different result might have, perhaps, 
already rewarded their toils. [ven the missionaries, 
whom it has become so fashionable to deride, secm 
to have erred rather in the means they have adopted, 
than in estimating the value of the object of their pur- 
suit. Those individuals of their order who have pe- 
netrated into the Eastern hemisphere, prompted 
solely by a desirc of removing ignorance, and of alle- 
viating the many evils occasioned by it, among such 
vast numbers of their fellow-creatures, far from ine- 
riting the obloquy of their cotemporaries, seem to 
have been actuated by feclings that are honourable 
to themselves, and to human nature. In this light, 
the conduct of some of their number has been viewed 
by several of the most enlightened travellers of the 
prescnt age,—men whose testimony Is above the su- 
spicion of enthusiasm, or of any Hrational bias to 
particular theological tencts. 


Mr Barrow*, the intellivent > ‘ or of ‘Lravels in 
Southern Africa, menti. +. m terms of high approba- 


* It has been thought necessary to offer a few instances of 
success in the missionary labours, with detailed exactness, be. 
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tion, the labours of Mr Kircherer, a regularly bred 
clergyman of the reformed church, who alone, and 
totally unprotected, proceeded from the Cape of 
Good Hope into the midst of the Bosjesman hordes, 
as far as the banks of Orange River. This gentle- 
man, he observes, of mild and persuasive manners, 
conceived that a solitary being, without arms, or any 
visible means of injuring his fellow mortals, might 
enter into the most savage hordes without suspicion 
of violence, and consequently without danger to 
himself *. 


The event proved that his conjecture was right ; 
he lived for many years among a tribe, the most 
needy and wretched that he could discover: he 
shared with them every inconvenience, and suffered 
a total privation of all the comforts, and very often 
many of the necessaries of life. With a weak con- 
stitution he braved the vicissitudes of an unsteady 
climate ; and with scanty cloathing, and in hovels so 
paltry, as not to defend him from either wind or 
rain: he often lay in the open air, in the midst of 
desarts as wide and wild as those of Arabia. 


It was in these circumstances that he learned their 
language, and instructed them in the benevolent doc- 


cause there are many who treat every attempt of this nature as 
wild, absurd, and impracticable; and there are many more 
who contribute large sums for the instruction of our heathen 
subjects, by means that have uniformly proved unsuccessful, 


* Barrow’s Travels in Southern Africa. 
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trines of Christianity ; endeavouring, with humane 
assiduity, to assuage their miserable lot in this life, 
by assuring them of “ a future and better world.” 


This benevolent missionary became at last so much 
attached to this indigent and deplorable race of be- 
ings, who possess nothing they can call their own, 
but who live from day to day on the precarious spoils 
of the chace, and frequently on the spontaneous 
roots of a barren soil, that it was not without diffi- 
culty, and great distress to his feelings, that he was 
able to tear himself from his little flock, when labour- 
ing under a disease that threatened to terminate his 
life. ‘* When one reflects for a moment,” continues 
Mr Barrow, “ on the dangers and difficulties which 
these religious enthusiasts voluntarily undergo, with- 
out any prospect of reward, or even of reputation in 
this world, it is impossible to withhold admiration 
of a conduct so seemingly disinterested, and whose 
motives seem to be under an influence so different 
from that by which most human actions are go- 
verned.” 


This disinterested zeal of the missionaries is by no 
means singular, or even rare among that class of 
men. Till lately, when the French invasion of Italy 
destroyed its funds, the college of Propaganda, in 
Rome, had numerous agents in almost every corner 
of Asia, who willingly forsook all the comforts of ci- 
vilised life, and the intercourse of all their friends, 
to encounter the dangers of hostile climates, and the 
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still more perilous association of barbarous men: by 
all of them, these sacrifices were made without any 
prospect of temporal reward: in fact, a very scanty 
subsistence was all that the most laborious of these 
imen have ever reaped from their unremitting efforts, 
and for encountering situations of uncommon danger. 


It affords some consolation to reflect, that these 
meritorious labours have not been altogether without 
success *. In China, Japan, Siam, and Ava, the 
discourses of the missionaries, and particularly their 
mathematical instructions, have made, at different 
periods, a considcrable imriession on many of the 
higher ranks, and even among the priaces of these 
kingdoms. In Cochin-China, a Roman missionary, 
who had been appointed titular bishop of that 
country, so far gratiated himself with the king, that 
after his dcath and interment, he was raised from 
the grave, that new funeral honours might be con- 
ferred upon him, expressive of the regard of that 


people Tf. 


* There can be no question, however, that much greater 
effects would have been produced, had these missionaries con- 
fined themselves more particularly to the education of children, 
and to the communication of the more useful mechanic arts, 
when they addressed such as were advanced in life. It is ma- 
nifest, from their own accounts, that hunger and nakedness 
were, the great wants which were first to be removed from these 
savages, before any relish could be created for intellectual 
foed.-* - - 

+ Barrow’s Travels in Southern Africa. 


SECTION XV. 


@F THE AFRICAN MISSIONARIES AND THEIN 
CONVERTS. 


In general, it would seem that the instructions of 
the missionaries have had the greatest influence, 
wherever the people were not already preoccupied 
with a matured system of their own. On the banks 
of Zonder-End river, near Bavian’s Kloof, in Sou- 
thern Africa, three Moravian missionaries have gra- 
dually attracted to their society a number of the 
wandering and destitute Hottentots of that district, 
As their conduct has been successful, in a very diffi- 
cult and almost hopeless case, it forms a rule for the 
guidance of future missionaries, among the most 
savage of the Oriental tribes: they began by sup- 
plying their corporeal, before their intellectual wants. 

VOL, III. v : 
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By gradually accustoming them to cleanliness and 
industry, they have succceded in changing the natu- 
ral habits of the [ottentots so completely, that they 
have now not only a relish for dress, but are enabled 
to subsist and clothe themselves by the produce of 
their own labour. They are already acquainted with 
many of the duties, and aspire to the comforts of ra- 
tional beings: an effect that probably never could 
have been produced by holding to them vague and 
temporary harangues on speculative tenets, before 
their minds were rendered capable of comprehending 
them, by a previous education. 


The comforts enjoyed by this little society, have, 
on various occasions, drawn to it such accessions from 
the destitute savages of that neighbourhood, as have 
greatly increased its original number. During the 
short period of the British government in that part of 
Africa, it had amounted to above six hundred souls ; 
new prosclytes were, however, so frequently added, 
that the missionaries had found it expedient to send 
to Europe for a farther supply of instructors. 


At the period when Mr Barrow passed through 
this district, his attention was drawn to this society 
while assembled in the open field on Sunday, for the 
purpose of performing divine service. A scene so 
novel in this part of Africa, and so different from 
what he had been accustomed to observe among this 
unhappy class of beings, at once gratified his feelings, 
and excited a lively curiosity regarding the nature of: 
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an establishment wluch could produce such beneficial 
effects. 


The three missionaries trom whom he learnt the 
particulars of this sucietv, belong to a sect of Mo- 
ravians termed Hernhuters, trom the name of a vil- 
lage in Saxony, which had afforded them an asylum 
when driven from Moravia. “ Thev were plain and 
decent in their dress,” adds this traveller, ‘* of no- 
“‘ dest manners, and intelligent in conversation.” Al- 
though zealous in the cause of their mission, they 
were free from bigotry and enthusiasm”*. 


Around the different dwellings of these missiona- 
ries, and those of their flock also, every thing parti- 
cipated of that neatness and simplicity which forms 
the strongest feature in their character: the church 
which they had built was a plain and neat edifice : 
their mill for grinding corn was supeiior to any in 
the whole colony: their gardens were also kept in 
good order, and produced avundance of vege abies 
for the supply of the table: almost every thing that 
had been done, was by the labour of their own hands; 
for, agreeably to the rules of the society of which 
they were members, each inissionary had learned. 
some useful profession. One was skilled in every 
branch of smith’s work, the second was 2 school- 
master, and the third a tailor. 


* Vide Barrow’s Travels in Southern Africa. 
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The six hundred proselytes who had joined these 
teachers were cantoned in a valley adjoining the ri- 
ver, and in huts, with a small portion of ground an- 
nexed to each, for the purpose of raising sustenance. 
The various staves of their improvement were still 
visible, and marked with exactness the length of 
time they had joined this community: the earliest 
converts were best clothed, cleanest, and most per- 
fectly accommodated ; a circumstance which afforded 
a pleasing demonstration that their improvement was 
gradual, and that the amelioration of their state was 
progressive, arising from a change both in their man~ 
ners and industry. ‘The condition of the greater part 
had already become preferable to that of the poor ir 
some parts of England. 


The circumstance which seems chiefly to have en- 
abled these missionaries to overcome the indolence 
and filthy habits that distinguish savage life, is their 
first endeavouring to accustom the Hottentots to bo- 
dily labour and cleanliness, before proposing to their 
minds any abstract doctrines or theological tenets, 


A method the very reverse of this has frustrated the 
labours of by far the greater part of European mis- 
sionaries, in almost every part of Asia: in the case 
now under review, every individual Hottentot who 
chose to learn a trade, was immediately paid for his 
labour, as soon as he could earn wages. Some in 
consequence of this hired themselves for a limited 
time to the neighbouring peasants ; some made mats 
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and brooms for sale; others reared poultry; and 
not a few supported themselves and their families by 
their cattle and sheep. The greater part of the so- 
ciety was by these means enabled to purchase de- 
cent cloathing ; and to appear at church"dressed in 
printed cottons, instead of the filthy habiliments 
which had invariably distinguished that tribe in 
their natural state, and which had conferred upon 
them a sort of pre-eminence in wretchedness and 
loathsome barbarity. 


These various improvements, thus effected among 
this tribe of Hottentots, are not to be considered as 
precarious or transient in their nature; for since they 
are gradual, and have proceeded upon rational prin- 
ciples, as well as a thorough conviction among the 
natives themselves of their utility, they have conti- 
nued, and must continue in a state of gradual ad- 
vancement. Every individual being at last fully per- 
suaded that cleanliness 1s greatly conducive to his 
health and his comfort, he is willing to bestow any 
little money he can spare in purchasing cloaths, in- 
stead of spirits and tobacco, which, in his unreclaim- 
ed state, constituted the supreme objects of his de- 
sire, although they had occasioned the greater part 
of those evils and mischiefs which had embittered 
his condition. 


Such have been the effects of the judicious ar- 
rangements and instructions of the missionaries at 
Bavians Kloof. That enthusiasm and fanatical spirit 
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whieh has so often characterised the Moravian secta- 
ries in Europe, having found no place in this society, 
their discourses are there short, and replete with 
good sense and useful advice; and so far are they 
from making any ostentatious display of a large list 
of new converts to their persuasion, that they have 
ever been remarkably cautious in conferring either 
the name or privileges of their new profession upon 
any ot the proselytes at an unseasonable period. 


Not more than sixty, of ten times that number of 
converts, had, at the period alluded to, been admit- 
ted members of the Christian Church, by the imitia- 
tory rite of baptism. Their conduct, in this respect, 
has also been as different from that of other mission- 
aries in the East, as the consequences which have 
been the result of it. In that country, it has been 
foo commo., to publish at the different stations, and 
to transmit to Europe a poinpous catalogue of con- 
verts to the Christian Church, not without strong 
suspicion of its magnitude being increased by the 
artitices of these converts themselves ; the same per- 
sons presenting themselves at different places under 
feigned names. 


This successful example of the Moravians in Afri- 
ca, which has thus been given in detail, on the au-« 
thority of Mr Barrow, is, in every particular, consist- 
ent with the personal knowledge of several English 
gentlemen, who were then upon the spot: But to 
such as ane in any degree acquainted with the cha- 
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racter of that writer, no additional testimony will be 
necessary to authenticate any fact recorded in his 
volunries. 


As many important inferences are to be drawa 
from this conduct of the Moravians of Bavians Kloof, 
they ought not to rest on a solitary example; the 
same lesson may be drawn from a thousand in- 
stances, as will appear in the sequel. 


1. We have to infer from it, first, as a rule for 
the guidance of future missionaries, that they ought 
to learn the more useful of the wrechamcal trades. 
‘Fhe primary,lesson which savage man seems capable 
of receiving, is to labour with his hands; tins nature 
seems to have ordained as an early provision against 
cold, hunger, and other urgent wants. Even in the 
communicating of this instruction, the missionary 
must ineet with many disappointments, and he ought 
to possess, along with mechanical shill, great patience, 
and much practical acquaintance with human cha- 
racter. 


2. As the individuals of foreign and mdcpendent 
tribes are free, and cannot be compelled to attend 
the instructions of their teachers, they can only be 
attached to them by motives of intcrest: every new 
lesson ought to be productive of some benefit: it 
ought either to convey a positive comfort, or remove 
some want. Hence the missionaries of rude and 
unreclaimed nations must be men of active and un- 
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wearied benevolence ; they ought not, as heretofore, 
to be drawn from the haunts of the solitary and re- 
cluse; : here the mind is too often soured by the 
acrimony of polemical doctrines, and where the stu- 
dents are generally unqualified by any acquaintance 
with those mechanical labours which must supply the 
primary wants of man. 


8. The missionaries must beware of magnifying 
the extent and importance of their own labours, by 
giving premature admission to their new converts in- 
to the rank and privileges ot Christianity. By « con- 
trary method, the natives will be too apt to disgrace 
its doctrines by the grossness of their conceptions, 
and will, perhaps, still oftener offend the purity of its 
precepts, by the immorality and extravagance of 
their conduct. 


4. The missionaries ought assiduously to apply to 
the instruction of the young ; not merely in the ele- 
ments of learning, as signifying the knowledge of 
letters, but in communicating habits of domestic in- 
dustry and useful labour. For these purposes a 
course of discipline will be found more effectual than 
oral instruction. 


Yifthly, the missionary must “ shew his faith by 
** his works.” His conduct must at all times prove 
an ornament, not a disgrace to his profession; for of 
all the human causes of the speedy diffusion of Chri- 
stianity among the heathen nations, this has justly been 
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regarded as the most powerful, namely, the upright 
and blameless life of its early professors *. 


Should these rules of evangelising rude nations be 
observed, and this mode of instruction, it will be at- 
tended with equally good effect among every savage 
people. 


For if the same happy fruits have not been reap- 
ed from missionary labours in India and among the 
other Oriental nations, it must be attributed to the 
neglect of these necessary means : it cannot, assured- 
ly, be ascribed to any greater indocility in the natives, 
or to any superior difficulty of communicating in- 
struction to the peaceable Hindoos: notwithstand- 
ing the boasted permanency of their system, the 
great reformer, Nanuk, has converted the whole na- 
tion of the Seeks to a different faith. 


Our failure so often in these countries, must have 
arisen from the adoption of a less judicious mode of 
instruction, from the promulgation of mystcrious doc- 
trines, previous to the communication of knowledge 
sufficient either to appreciate their value or to com- 
prehend their mcaning. 


The same cause, will, in a great measure, account 
for the small benefit or advantage which has hitherto 


* Vide Gibbon’s Decline and Fa}! of the Roman Empire: 
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been reaped from their new faith; by the converts 
themselves, whether in the knowledge of duty, or in 
the conduct of life. Neither the remnant of Portu- 
guese Christians in the East, nor the new proselytes 
to our faith from among the heathens, enjoy any su- 
perior réputation for integrity of conduct or respecta- 
bility of character; nor are they in any respect more 
trust-worthy in the transaction of ordinary business. - 
The Oriental convert, as we have hitherto seen his 
education conducted, on his admission into the 
ehurch, changes his name only ; no additional infor- 
mation is conveyed to his understanding, nor any 
new motives afforded him for the practice of duty. 


In those circumstances, finding the ties of his for- 
mer system, whatever they were, compleatly broken, 
a laxity of principle is to be apprehended, rather than 
a more rigid adherence to virtue. From such a con- 
duct, on the part of the missionaries, and from such 
a plan of instruction, little benefit could be expect- 
ed: yet the failure of it has oceasioned this indolent 
and unphilosophical conclusion, that no effort of ours 
¢an improve the Oriental nations. 


The contrary of this position seems, however, to 
be established by the whole of our past experience : 
for in Bengal, where the missionaries have been most 
unsuccessful, many strong proofs are found of the 
practicability of not only improving the ordinary 
classes of the natives, but also of instructing savages. 
In fhe interior parts of that province, there are several 
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tribes of mountaineers ‘in a state of complete barba- 
rism ; strangers to almost every comtort of social lites 
and even to the modes otf the Hindoo superstition 
itself. 


These savages are often totally naked, and subsisg 
chiefly on nojsome reptiles, o1 roots which they pick 
ap in the woods. They have hardly any intercourse 
with the agricultural inhabitants of the plain, but that 
of nocturnal incursions, for the purpose of robbery 
and depredation. ‘The frequency of such inroads 
had, at different times, proved a severe annoyance to 
the cultivators in the adjoining districts, and materially 
injured the revenues of government. In some large 
tracts in the neighbourhood of Mongheer and Bogle- 
pore, these destructive inroads were still prevalent, 
when Mr Cleveland, a gentleman of singular bene- 
volence, as well as of a correct judgment, was ap- 
pointed chief of that part of the country. To hin 
belongs the merit of at once redressing the grie- 
vances of those husbandmen, and accomplishing the 
reformation of those barbarians who disturbed their 
labours. 


The method he pursued consisted of gentle and: 
courteous treatinent of the savages; the punctual 
payment of the baskets, matts, and other trifling ar- 
ticles which they offered for sale; small presents of 
cloth, or whatever might prove most gratifying to their 
wants. ‘The effect produced by thi treatment was 
perfect confidence in their new chief; and more fre- 
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quent intercourse with his people. In the space of 
_& few years, some of the most tractable were em~- 
bodied into a kind of battalion, and were so much 
gratified by a small pittance of pay, which was regu- 
larly issued to them, that when they were afterwards 
entrusted with arms, their service was of material ad- 
vantage in defending the peasants from the depreda- 
tions of the rest of their tribe. The order and pro-s 
tection thus established, gradually paved the way for 
the introduction of as much industry as enabled these 
destitute bemgs to procure their own subsistence. 
Every change introduced into their manners was so 
contrived, as to produce some new comfort to them- 
selves; hence their attachment to Mr Cleveland was 
strengthened, and a desire was excited of deriving 
fresh benefits from his liberality. A monument, 
erected to the memory of this valuable man, who 
died amidst these labours, attests the high esteem for 
his character that was entertained by the Governor- 
General and Council of Bengal. From it we learn, 
that this worthy person, “ without bloodshed, or the 
terrors of authority, employing only the means of 
conciliation, confidence, and benevolence, attempted 
and accomplished the entire subjection of the lawless 
and savage inhabitants of the jungleterry of Rajah 
Mahl.” 


Much room is afforded in every part of India for 
benevolent exertions of this kind. From Chunar ‘to 
the Coromandel coast, hordes of savages range their 
native mountains, through a tract of country extend- 
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ing many hundred miles—the period during which 
they have continued in this state, surpasses all tradi- 
tion. From their slender acquaintance with the 
Brahminical rites, they have been supposed more an- 
cient than the first establishment of that system. 

But the advantages derived from European instruc- 
tion and intercourse, have not been confined to the 
remote and savage corners of the East: in Calcutta 
itself, the capital of British India, we have already 
noticed, that some natives of distinction have been 
taught all the elementary branches of European learn- 
ing, with considerable success; nor has any difficulty 
occurred in communicating this instruction, farther 
than that which is at first unavoidably occasioned by 
the want of a common language between the teachers 
and their scholars. From the great proficiency lately 
made by many of the English in the different dialects 
of the East, this difficulty is becoming daily less ; 
and in teaching the different trades and mechanical 
arts, it has almost entirely disappeared*. Improved 
processes in thé manufacture of opium, indigo, and 
saltpetre, have been taught the natives with the same 
facility and expedition that the knowledge of these 
arts could have been communicated to the inhabitants 
of any country in Europe. Ship-building, practical 
mathematics, and navigation, under European direc- 
tion, have, as we have already seen, made no con- 
temptible progress among our Asiatic subjects, when, 


* Because im these, abstract terms are not employed. 
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we advert to the short period which has elapsed since 
their attention has been directed to these important 
branches of knowledge. 


If, therefore, in every other department of science 
and learning, she skill of Europeans has been of such 
singular benefit to the natives of India, and has pro- 
duced such substantial improvements, can there re- 
main any doubt, that it is equally practicable to 
instruct them in the principles of religion and mo- 
rals ? 


If the missionaries have been uniformly more un- 
successful than any other class of teachers in the 
East, does there not thence arise a very strong pre- 
sumption, either against their own knowledge of the 
subjects which they have attempted to teaeh, or 
against the methods they have adopted to communi- 
cate their instructions? 


But on the former part of this statement it is the 
less needful to enlarge, as the present state of learn- 
ing, among a considerable part of the missionaries, 
must have frequently evinced to every person con- 
versant with them, not only a want of European 
science, but, what is more to be regretted in them 
situation, a remarkable ignorance of local circam- 
stances, and even of the character and manners of 
the natives. 
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The earliest missionary establishments in Hindo- 
stan, and perhaps in the East, were instituted under 
circumstances apparently the most auspicious. They 
were, however, soon rendered fruitless and nugatory, 
by the ignorance and ineptitude of the teachers, and 
by an indiscreet zeal, which alarmed the prejudices 
of the Mahomedans. 


The reign of Acber, when they first made their 
appearance, was distinguished by a degree of tole- 
rance altogether uncommon under Mahomedan go- 
vernments. ‘That monarch, who is still revered as 
the Augustus of Asia, not only afforded cqual pro- 
tection to the adherents of cvery sect, but discovered @ 
strong inclination to become acquainted with the pe- 
culiar tenets which distinguished caeh; and at the 
same time shewed a peculiar predilection for the 
Christian doctrines. 


Prompted by this curiosity, he wrote Albuquerque, 
the Portuguese viccroy, for certain Christian priests, 
to be sent to his court at Agra. Three members of 
the College of Jesuits were dispatched to him on this 
occasion : Jeronimo Xavier, the rector at Goa; Ema- 
nuel Pigneiro, and Benedict de Gois. Their recepr 
tion was favourable, and well suited to the dignity of 
the monarch who had given the invitation. A church 
was built for these men, it was endowed for their 
support, and liberty was granted to teach their doc- 


trine ; a privilege which was continued during several. 
successive reigns. 
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Under the protection of this Emperor, and by his 
desire, Jeronimo wrote a defence of the doctrines of 
Christianity against the Mahomedans, which was 
translated into Persian, and entitled The Mirror of 
Truth. The worship of images, and various other 
superstitions of the Church of Rome, which, in this 
work, were held up as the doctrines of Christ, not 
only drew upon its author the indignation of all de- 
vout Musselmans, but afforded them the most dan- 
gerous advantages over him, in the replies which 
they made to it*. 


On this occasion Ahmed Eben Zin Alabedin pub- 
lished a reply, entitled Zhe Brusher of the Mirror, 
which the Mahomedans not only regard as a victory 
over the Jesuit, but as the compleat triumph of their 
cause: nor have the efforts of the Propaganda in 
Rome been able to alter their opinion, by the various 
replies which it has since ordered to be written against 
this popular work. 


That the Christian religion, disfigured as it then 
was by the gross superstitions and corruptions of the 
monks of the sixteenth century, did not spread in 
Asia, is a circuinstance that cannot justly be regret- 
ted: that the mysterious dogmas, and fanatical effu- 
sions of some of the still more ignorant declaimers 


* Vide the Life of Mahomed, by Prideaux. Catalogue of 
Books, &c. 
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who have succeeded them, have made no general 
impression, may be regarded as a fortunate circum- 
stance, since the simple doctrines of piety and mo- 
rality, as laid down in the scriptures, must have ea- 
sier admission, as well as happier effect, when they 
shall hereafter be presented to the Orientals, uncon- 
taminated by such spurious admixture. 


Vou. 111. 


SECTION XVI. 


THE SMALI SUCCESS OF VARIOUS MISSIONARY LA- 
BOURS OWING TO THE IMMORAL LIVES OF THF 
CONVERTS AND TEACHERS. 


Peruaps the greatest ditficulty in diffusing the Go- 
spel in the Fast, will, in tuture, arise, not from 
the incapacity of the natives, nor even their unwill- 
ingness to receive instruction, but from the profligate » 
and unworthy conduct both of the converts them- 
selves, and of their European guides. Mr Terry, 
chaplain to the English ambassador at the court of 
Shah Jehan, asserts, that he was prevented, trom 
this circumstance, from ever attempting to convert 
any of the natives; the lives of former proselytes 
having so frequently disgraced their profession. His 
opinion has been thus strongly expressed by M. 
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Thevenot: “ Il m’a toujours paru qu'il -y-a fort peu 
de profit, par le mauvais example que les Chresticns 
leur donnent—vivant dans un ettrov ible dissolution, 
et s’ abandonnans a toutes sortes de Johaiches *." 


The converts made by both the Dutch and English 
missionaries, have been charged, for more than a 
century past, with much greater lavity of morals than 
either the Mahomedar: or Hindoos, according to 
Dr Prideaux ft. The influence of government being, 
in subsequent times, on the side of the teachers, has 
had sufficient power to draw over to the profession, 
many of the selfish and unprincipled, who are always 
ready to join whatever party might best promote their 
interested views. 


Little moral or religious instruction being in gene- 
ral bestowed upon the converts, previous to their as- 
suming the profession, they have too trequently ex- 
posed their new faith to the scandal and reproach of 
the gentiles ; and have in some measure forced upon 
them conclusions unfavourable to its trath and use- 

fulness; for it will, perhaps, be always difficult to 
persuade the nations of the Kast of the superior cx- 
cellence of our religion, so long as the lives of its 
professors hold up to them an undeniable objection 
to its influence in point of fact. The inference which, 
in such circumstances, they must unavoidably draw, 


* Relation de diferses Voyages. 
+ Life of Mahored, p. 177. 
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is of an opposite nature, namely, that the religion 
which they ought to prefer, is that which produces 
the most virtuous behaviour, and the most valuable 
iC). 


From the ovcr anxious zeal, however, of our mis- 
sionaries, and their desire to swell the catalogue of 
behevers, the number of such nominal converts 1s far 
greatcr than 1s commonly supposed. After making 
cvery allowance for the exaggeration of the Jesuits, 
their increase in China and Japan was rapid and ex- 
tensive. In the latter country, in particular, a few 
vears after their establishment, great apprehensions 
were entertained, lest the new converts and their 
teachers might overturn the established government ; 
and this circumstance, some time after, gave rise to 
the most cruel persecution which is recorded in the 
page of history *. The Emperor of China at first 
also greatly encouraged the settlement of the Society 
of Jesus—a church was erected within the precincts 
of the palace, and the officers of the government 
were encouraged to attend a mathematical school, 
which these fathers were appointed to teach. Their® 
pretension to the power of working miracles, and 
their freqnent interferences with political affairs, pre- 
vented the diffusion of their doctrines, and subverted 
thet influence which their knowledge must otherwise 
have secured. 


* Relation de diverses Voyages, par M. Thevenot. 
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The Dutch, nearly two centuries ago, nad no few- 
er than forty clergymen employed in their ditlerent 
settlements ; and in the island of Ceylon, which did 
not then constitute above a tenth part of their Orien- 
tal possessions, they had eighty thousand professing 
Christians enrolled on the books of their clergy *. 
On the Malabar and Coromandel coasts, the number 
of Portuguese converts must have been still greater ; 
for it is asserted of St. Francis Navier, their first 
missionary, that he alone baptised upwards of a mil- 
lion of the infidels. 


When it is considered, that in these early periods 
there were no public schools, nor indecd any method 
of communicating suitable instruction, for want of a 
common language, it must necessarily follow, that 
the far greater number of these professing Christians 
knew little of that religion but the name. Tippoo 
Saheb expelled forty thousand of them from his do- 
minions, under the aukward appellation of Aadh- 
stauns ; a fact, from which it appcars, that the maine 
itself was but imperfectly known im some parts where 

it was professed f. 


The opinion of Sir Thomas Rhoe, concerning the 
converts of Agra, is recorded by Thevenot, in terms 
sufficiently expressive, although in that city their 
number was far from being so great as in some others ; 


* Prideaux’s Tracts. 
+ Vide a Persian Tract on the Revenue of the Mysore. 
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quelque diligence que jaye pu faire, je naye point 
vu dans ce pays un seul converty qu’on peut dire 
etre veritablement Chrestien, et fort peu qui en fasse 
profession, si ce n'est un petit nombre qui a eté bap- 
tis€ pour de l'argent, et entretenu par les Jesuits*. 


The number of proselytes, however, in the East 
has varied at different times. In China, Japan, Mal- 
lacca, and the Phillippines, they were at one period 
in no inconsiderable multitude. But the close aff- 
nity between the Roman Catholic ceremonies and 
the rites of the Pagan worship, if they made the 
transition easy to the latter, offered at the same time 
many facilitics and inducements to a relapse. Ac- 
cordingly Paganism has again resumed its seat in 
many parts where Catholicism had once been esta- 
blished. There is in both systems the same multi- 
plicity of rites and observances, and the same ne- 
glect of moral duties. Each pays an cqual respect to 
days, meats, and external ablutions ; and cherishes 
the same reverence for the virtues of holy water, and 
a similar neglect or contempt of morality. 


A number of converts of this description, widely 
dispersed among our heathen and Mahomedan sub- 
jects in the East, are, perhaps, of all men the least 
qualified to adorn their profession by a suitable be- 
haviour, and to display the influence of true religion 
on the conduct of life. Hence flow the prejudices 


* Relation de diverses Voyages. 
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against a system jntrinsically excellent, which are 
known to exist among many even of the higher ranks 
of the natives. It is difficult to separate, in their 
minds, that ignorance and vice which is so frequent 
among the proselytes, from their profession ttself. 
Their religion and its fruits are closely associated in 
the imagination ; and this circumstance is perhaps 
alone sufficient to account for the small progress 
which genuine Christianity has made in the East, 
after the lahorious efforts of various classes of mis- 
sionaries, for a period of more than twe hundred 
years. 


The inferences which may be deduced from this 
account of the differcnt attempts that have hitherto 
been made to proselyte the Eastern nations, can 
convey little more than negative instruction ; their la- 
bours are to be regarded more useful as a warn- 
ing than as a guide: from their example, however, we 
may infcr, 


1. That no concessions can safely be made to the 
prejudices of the natives, by clothing our religion 
with adventitious ceremonics, and new theological 
doginata. ‘The precepts of the Gospel are not only 
clear and simple, but perfectly consonant to the dic- 
tates of reason. Its positive ordinances are few ; to 
load it with a more complex ritual, would not only 
diminish its beauty, but would also obstruct its pro- 
gress, and lessen its usefulness. What would it avail 
the Hindoo, for example, were we to free him from 

x 4 
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the painful observances of his own system, ge te 
impose a fresh yoke, perhaps equally galling; and 
place up against him a new “ writing of ordinances,” 
hardly less difficult to bear. If he could not literally 
dook back to the “‘ flesh-pots of Egypt,” he would, 
like the Portuguese converts, relapse into his former 
ritual, more congenial to his habits, and presenting, 
but little difference even to his imagination * ? 


2. We may further infer, from the history of 
Eastern missions, that the persons selected for the 
instruction of the more cultivated nations of Asia, 
ought not to be men unacquainted with human learn- 
ing. Their skill in the European sciences was the 
great source of that respect and attention which was 
paid to the Jesuit missionaries at the court of the 
Mogul, as well as at those of the Emperors of China 
and Japan. They communicated in these parts many 
branches of knowledge highly useful ; they reformed 


* Ample confirmation of the fact is afforded in several parts 
of the Egstern world ; where, although the Roman Catholic 
ceremonies, and the profession of that faith was once almost 
universal, yet scarcely a vestige of either is now to be traced. 
In the Lettres edifiantes et curieuses, of the Jesuits, it was at 
one period boasted, that many thousand converts were made 
through almost all the provinces of the Deccan, and particu- 
Jarly in Madara. It js certain, however, that the few traces 
of Christianity to be discerned in these quarters are extremely 
faint, or almost wholly obliterated. If persecution eradicated 
it from Japan and China; in India, it seems to have been lost 
by a gradual assimilation to the superstitiqns systems of the 
country. : 
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their calendar, and improved their skill in astronomy 
and mathematics: hence they were favourably recei- 
ved in the palaces of the great, and. made several 
converts among the officers of government, whose 
protection they often found as serviceable as their 
example was powerful in influencing the opinions of- 
the multitude. 


3. In reviewing the various attempts that have 
heen made to introduce the comforts of civilised life 
among savage tribes, it hus almost invariably been 
found that the greatest progress has been made, where 
the missionaries were either mechanics, or at least 
where they began their efforts by teaching the more 
simple and useful trades. Men wholly illiterate, 
and in the rudest stages of social union, have been 
often almost entirely extirpated by the vices they hac 
learned from European intercourse, before they were 
able to profit by their instructions. The few excep- 
tions from this melancholy fact, that have been yct 
recorded, are to be discovered where trades-pcople 
and mechanics had been left among the natives, in- 
stead of clerical or religious missionaries*. 


* The island of Otaheite in the South Seca, has suffered a 
rapid diminution in the.number of its inhabitants, since it was 
first visited by Europcans ; to their intercourse may probably 
be ascribed the frequency of war, of intoxication, and other 
sources of calamity. Captain Cook estimated the inhabitants. 
in his time, at 100,000 ; while at the period of the arrival of 
the Duff they were reduced to 15,000, and by the lastaccounte 
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Lastly, we may infer from the conduct of former 
missionaries, that the instructors to be sent among 
the Oriental nations, ought to be men of “ quiet and 
‘< peaceable lives,” not disposed to intermeddle in the 
cabals of party, nor to interfere with the measures 
of government. It was the neglect of this maxim 


from the missionaries, and Captain Turnbull, they were reduc. 
ed to 5000. ‘The horrid practice of infanticide instead of be. 
ing checked, had increased ; for it is asserted, that the propor- 
tion of males to females, is as ten to one. Vide Turnbull’s 
voyage round the world. The fate of the Sandwich islanders, 
has been almost, in every respect, the reverse of that of the Ota- 
heitean population. Among them the intercourse of Europeans 
has brought about a great and rapid advancement in civilisa- 
tion. Instead of fanatical missionaries, who could teach them 
nothing within their comprehension, or conviets and deserters, 
who communicate every thing bad, they had American traders 
who resided among them fourteen years. At Owhyhee, the 
principal island, the character of the prince, a man of extra- 
ordinary talents, has happily coincided with every effort that 
was made for the improvement of the natives. This chief, 
named Tamahamad, is pourtrayed like a second Peter the 
Great, rising above his age, and the prejudices of savage life ; 
his genius secms formed to lead, rather than to urge forward 
the progress of improvement among his people. Unfettercd 
by the customs of his country, he has cmployed American and 
European artificers in constructing his palace after the style 
and mode! of civilised life. By engaging his own subjects to 
assist in these labours, they have acquired considerable skill in 
the mechanical arts ; ‘they have enabled him to increase his 
navy, a favourite object of this prince: and ‘* J have no 
‘¢ doubt,”? says Captain Turnbull, ‘‘ that in very few years, 
*¢ he will erect these islands into a power very far from des- 
*¢ picable.” 
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that involved, not only the missionaries themselves 
in Japan, but their whole flocks, to the rigours of a 
persecution, the most cruel which is to be met with 
in the whole records of history. In China and In- 
dia the new proselytes have sometimes been in dan- 
ger from a similar catastrophe, arising from the same 
cause. Christianity holds up no proscription against 
any particular forms of government; but, supposing 
all may be useful, it powerfully recommends univer- 
sal submission to the powers established, as “ to the 
* ordinance of God.” When taught in this manner, 
it possesses strong claims to the countenance and 
support of every government. 


SECTION XVIL 


OF THE ADVANTAGES DERIVED FROM THE INSTI- 
TUTION OF PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS—CONCLUSION. 


To conclude, since the grand object of instructing 
and converting the Eastern world, has hitherto mani- 
festly baffled all the efforts of the different nations 
who have acquired either territory or influence in 
these regions, it must be inferred, that something in- 
efficient or unsuitable has entered into all their mea- 
sures for effecting this great purpose: It must be 
evident that the true method of influencing the habits 
and opinions of that great mass of population, has 
not yet been discovered, or at least has not yet been 


adopted. 
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In a matter bearing so direct a reference to the 
comfort of millions of our race, it might be deem- 
ed presumptuous to dictate, and, in any private indi- 
viduals, perhaps bold, even to speculate upon so 
great and momentous a concern. To what we have 
already advanced in a former part of this Essay, it: 
may not, however, be improper to add, thet this 
grand object can, perhaps, be only accomplished in a 
gradual manner in Asia, as it has already been in the 
greatest part of Europe ; and that it will be effected 
in both quarters of the world, by means altogether 
similar, or exactly the same; that is, by a general in- 
stitution of parochial or district seminaries of edu- 
cation. 


In Europe, this measure has for a considcrable 
time been regarded as the only sure and eficctual 
method of diffusing knowledge, and of influencing 
opinion among the great body of the people: In 
Asia, experience will probably soon demonstrate that 
there also it will be productive of the same happy ef- 
fects ; for, in every country, the great outline of hu- 
inan wants and advantages is so nearly the same, 
that the first are to be relieved, and the last promot- 
ed by means almost precisely similar. However 
strongly it may excite our regret, it 1s certainly cu- 
rious to contemplate the causes which may have with- 
drawn the attention of our missionaries from this 
measure in the East, and which have prevented them 
from adopting an expedient so obviously useful. 
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This acquaintance of these men with European 
learning, however small, seems to have impressed 
them with a high idea of ther own superiority over 
the ignorant natives: Hence they seem to have en- 
tertained the splendid hope of speedily converting 
the pagan multitude by the power of their own elo- 
quence alone; thcy blieved themselves capable of 
at once supplanting their crude and monstrous ritual, 
by a religious system which they justly regarded as 
far superior, both in truth and usefulness. 


In entertaining these magnificent expectations, the 
missionaries seem to have supposed that they were 
supported by the cxample and succcss of the first 
teachers of Christianity, who, by their preaclung, had 
eradicated superstition from the Roman provinces, 
after it had taken hold of the soil, by a thousand ra- 
mifications, and who planted in its stead, not merely 
a new faith, but one which contrave:ted the precon- 
eeived notions of the inhabitants. They imagined 
that by pursuing similar means, they might accom- 
plish the same important end. Forgetting that the 
Apostles had uniformly felt and acknowledved that 
their own endeavours were inadequate to produce 
the mighty consequences that followed them, and 
had on that account termed them “ the foolishness 
* of preaching ;” adding the express declaration, 
that while they ‘“ planted and watered,” the increase 
was the gift of [eaven. 
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The missionaries for a while seem not even to have 
apprehended, much less to have foreseen and calcu- 
lated, the great difficulty in changing the belief of a 
whole people, whose minds were preocupied by a 
different system, established by time and countenaced 
by authority: they were not aware,that the innumerable 
deities and rites of paganism are closely interwoven 
with every circumstance of business and of pleasure, 
and that it is almost impossible to lay aside the obser- 
vance of them, without, at the same time, renouncing 
the commerce of mankind, and the amusements of 
society *. These circumstances were overlooked 
which might have taught them that the sudden con- 
version of a multitude to a new system of faith and 
practice, could only be effected by the aid of the 
same power which had assisted the Apostles “ in 
* turning the hearts of the disobedient to the wis- 
* dom of the just.” 


The influence and the resources of Europeans, even 
in India, was at first too slender to countenance the 
idea of erecting any general establishment for the 
instruction of youth. No adequate fund could then 
be provided for such purposes, and what was, per- 
haps, still more essentially necessary to success, no 
middle class of inhabitants then existed in Asia, like 
the native born offspring of Europeans, nor any in- 
termediate race, qualified like it, to instruct the youth 
in the learning of both continents. 


* Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, &c. 
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In pursuing that line of conduct, which is still un- 
happily adopted, the first missionaries appear more 
excusable in these earlier periods than their succes- 
sors can be deemed at present. In their time, the 
advantages of conferring elementary education on 
the body of the people, were far from being general- 
ly understood. In the most civilised nations of Eu- 
rope, parochial schools were then but partially esta- 
blished. In many countries, they were either un- 
known, or the introduction of them was dreaded as 
a dangcrous inlet to schism, heresy, and innovation. 
It was not till after the decisive experiments of Fre- 
derick IT. had demonstrated their beneficial effects 
in the province of Silesia, that they were generally 
established throughout Germany and the Austrian 
dominions. 


From that period the establishment of schools has 
begun to be considered as the grand remedy against 
vice and mendicity among the lower orders in every 
country of Europe. ‘Their salutary influence in re- 
moving many of the most inveterate evils of society 
has been since felt and acknowledged, almost equally 
in every stage of its progress, from the utmost bar- 
barism to a state of the most perfect civilisation ; 
and the future historian will find himself obliged to 
record its beneficial effects on the morals of Africa 
as well as of Europe. 


In the former country, according to the latest in- 
formation, it has become a pretty general custom 
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among the professors of the \fahommedan religion, 
to establish schools in the interior wilds of that con- 
tinent. By a report to a committce of the House 
of Commons, trom the Directors of the Sierra 
Leone Company, we learn that about seventy years 
ago, a small number of Mahommedans established 
theinselves in a country about forty miles north of 
that settlement, called by them the Afandingo 
country. Agreeable to a general practice among 
the‘adherents of their faith, they formed seminaries, 
in which the Arabic language and the doctrines of 
Mahommed were taught. 


In these societies the customs of Islamisin were 
adopted, and in particular, that of not selling any of 
their children for slaves : laws founded on the Koran 
were introduced ; those practices which chiefly mili- 
tated against population were abandoned; and in 
spite of many internal convulsions a great degree of 
comparative civilisation and security were introduced. 
The influx of inhabitants, as well as the incrense of 
population was rapid, and the whole power over that 
part of the country has fallen into the hands of these 
Mahommedan teachers. Many of those who have 
been taught in these schools ure emigrating to the 
neighbouring kingdoms, where they succeed to power, 
and introduce a considerable portion of their religion 
and laws, by extending the same system of scholastic 


instruction. 
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The ascendancy thus obtained by these Mahom- 
medans, is so marked and powerful, that several of 
the neighbouring chiefs have adopted their names, 
with a view of drawing to themselves some share of 
that respect with which they are invested *. 


In Silesia, as we have already noticed, the effects 
of the ¢rivial schools, as they are there called, have 
been still more salutary and conspicuous. They 
have there been established on better principles, and 
have been conducted with greater energy and regula- 
rity. The industry and virtue, as well as elementary 
learning, which have been conferred on the inhabi- 
tants of that province, has tended rapidly to increase 
their number, and have uniformly kept pace with the 
extension of these seminaries. ‘So late as the con- 
quest 1752, there were but few schools in Silesia; 
and these were in such a languid condition, that a 
few only of the peasants were initiated in the com- 
mon branches of education. 


During the short space of forty years, that suc- 
ceeded this period, 3500 seminaries had been esta- 
blished, and almost the whole body of the people 
had received some tincture of learning, as well as the 
invaluable habits of industry and virtue. 


Before the seven years war, the knowledge and 
curiosity of the people were so limited, as scarcely to 


* Winterbottom’s Travels in Africa. 
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bring into demand a single periodical publication ; 
while in 1798 seventeen literary productions, by the 
day, the week, or the month, had an extensive cir- 
culation, and conveyed valuable information to the 
people on many subjects immediately and generally 
useful. 


‘* Probably no country in Europe,” says an Ame- 
rican, from whom this statement is given, ‘‘ could so 
strongly contest our superiority, in conferring learn- 
ing on the people as Germany ; and she for this fa- 
vourable distinction is indebted principally to Frede- 
nck II. By the zeal with which he pursued the pur- 
pose of spreading useful knowledge among all classes 
of the people who were his subjects ; by the influence 
of his example, and of his success, many thousands 
have been Lenefited far beyond the limits of his do- 
minions *.” 


In Great Britain, where parochial schools have 
been so long’and so gencrally éstablished, as in some 
measure to identify them with the constitution itself, 
we are, perhaps, unable fully to apprctiate their va- 
lue, or to ascertain exactly what portion of our ad- 
vantages may be peculiarly derived from these insti- 
tutions. The general diffusion of knowledge, of in- 
dustry, and of virtuous habits among the lower ranks 
of our citizens, has, however, been uniformly point- 


* Adam’s Letters on Silesia. 
nae 
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ed out by foreigners, as the sources not only of our 
unexampled wealth, but of that preponderating in- 
uence which the Empire has obtained in the great 
community of nations. 


A race of intelligent individuals, they allege, 1s 
continually emerging from the mass of the people ; 
ever ready to step forward and invigorate the ranks 
of our warriors and statesmen, as often as they have 
been thinned by accident, or enfeebled by luxury.— 
Hence, they assert, has originated not only the un- 
cxampled extension of our commerce, but our cele- 
brity in the different departments whether of science 
or of war™. 


* Unhappily our schools though general, have not been uni- 
versally established even in our domestic empire. Some per. 
sons have urged, and with much plausibility, that the distract- 
ed and frequently unsettled state of Ircland arises chiefly from 
the want of a sobcr and virtuous education rendered accessible 
to the children of the peasantry. To ascribe its disturbances 
to any political cause, or peculiar grievance, and to hold up 
this to the multitude, may serve the purposes of the factious, 
but such a position is totally unwarranted by every fact. The 
laws by which that part of the united kingdom is governed, 
are, with a very few exceptions, precisely the same with those 
which regulate Middlesex: The government administering 
them consists of the same persons; there can, therefore, exist 
no political grievances but such as are felt in every other 
part of the empire. The grossest immorality, idleness, and 
intoxication, they assert, prevail among the lower ranks; and 
where there is a total want of education and good principles, 
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In whatever degree we may credit these general 
observations, on the utility of public instruction, they 
are unquestionably more peculiarly applicable at pre- 
sent to the northern part of the island ; where, trom 

¥ 3 


it is easy to persuade the multitude, that government, and not 
their own vices, is the cause of their misery. From the want 
of established parochial seminaries in several parts of England 
the poor of some districts have greatly encreased, and the 
rates for their support have arisen to an cnormous sum. Per. 
haps the multifarious, contradictory mass, called the poor 
laws, will finally be superseded by one simple regulation, 
providing a general education, and suitable employment for 
the children of the lower classes. Nothing but the length of 
time since the first establishment of these laws, and the most 
inveterate prejudices which from this circumstance have taken 
hold of the people, could compel them fora single year, to 
submit to a system so incongruous, ineflicient, and hostile to 
industry and virtue. A sum of su many millions held up an. 
nually as a bribe to idleness and vice, throws a deep stain up. 
on the knowledge and political economy of the country.— 
The reputation of charity and humanity which this buunty 
has been supposed to confer upon the nation, has been great. 
ly misunderstood, or most injudiciously bestowed 3 since the 
number of poor in England has encreased to a tenfold pro. 
portion of what would have existed under a system fess mise. 
rable and injurious in its effects upon society. In India, as 
well asin Europe, there is a considerable portion of [adam 
or Charity-lands set apart for the maintenance of the poor; 
and there, if they had not been misapplied by the cor:ption 
of the officers appointed to manage them, they would have 
produced the same baneful effects on the morals and industry 
of the people, as those which have been invariably seen to 
result from them in Europe. 
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the happy constitution of its parochial schools, a very 
considerable portion of literature is placed within the 
reach of the poorest individuals of the community ; 
and where that share of knowledge thus diffused a- 
mong the commonalty, can alone account for the 
uncommon proportion of the inhabitants, which, in 
almost every quarter of the world, has arisen to wealth 
and distinction. The Count Faujus de St. fond has 
admitted this fact, so honourable to this country, by 
asserting, that to the migration of our citizens into 
forcign countries, these nations are trequently indebt- 
ed for the brightest ornaments which they possess*: 
and Dr. Currie, in a late work, has perhaps assigned 
the true cause of this acknowledged fact: he has as- 
cribed it to the liberal and virtuous education so ge- 
nerally bestowed on the cominen people fF. 


Since, then, the institution of public seminaries, 
for the instruction of youth, has been so emimently 
beneficial in every country where they have been in- 
troduced and supported ; and since their cflects have 
been found so peculiarly salutary among the inhabi- 
tants of Great Britain, may we not hope that a time 
will soon arrive, when these establishments shall be 
no longer confined to our domestic empire : that the 
period so earnestly desired by the pious and benevo- 
lent, shall be no longer deferred ; when the native 
subjects of our foreign dominions shall be permitted 


* Vide his Mineralogical Tour, 
+ The Life of the Poet Burns. 
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to share in a public benefit, that has been so long 


enjoyed by the parent state, and proved so eminent- 
ly useful P 


If it be too sanguine to affirm, that the remote 
and independent nations of the Eastern world can be 
all instructed and improved by any effort of ours, 
still it ought to be remembered, that there are many 
wide and populous tracts in that quarter of the globe 
(so close in our connection,) who have now a direct 
claim upon our aid, and from whom, without inhu- 
manity, we cannot withhold our best endeavours tc 
communicate a share of whatever religious or moral 
knowledge we may possess. 


Were it possible to transfer, unimpaired, the whole 
spirit of our scholastic institutions, and their disci- 
pline, to the regions of Hindostan, is it very ex- 
travagant to suppose, that they might there multiply 
and invigorate the languid semimaries of our native 
subjects ; or that they might operate powerfully, as 
they have done every where else, in disseminating 
knowledye, virtue, and true religion among the innu- 
merable multitudes of Asiar This measure might 
soon draw after it, Gf it does not actually imply) a 
daily, and weekly instruction from the school, the 
press, and the pulpit: and if it be possible to renew 
the encrgies of an indolent and corrupted people, it 
might prove the means of finally rescuing them: from 
that abyss of puverty and superstition, in which igno 

Y 4 
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rance and vice, more than any other cause, have con- 
tributed for many ages to detain them. 


These suppositions imply no impossibility : and as 
far as the instruction of the British subjects in Asia 
is concerned, the task may be difficult; but by no 
means so desperate, or Utopian, as some have repre- 
sented it. Of the propositions which are submitted 
in this Essay, it may be asserted, that none are in- 
practicable; since it is certain that every one of them 
has already been adopted, and put in execution, on 
a scale more or Jess extensive. The plans above re- 
commended, ti they have not the amvigitous merit 
of novelty, may all claim the negative commendation 
of bemz neiher dangerous, nur ditugether useless ; 
for some benefit has already been derived from 
their partial auoption ; and, perhaps, in no one case 
have they either wholly miscarried or proved inju- 
rious. 


From the foregoing sketch, imperfect as it may 
seem, it may be obviously inferred, that the tar 
greater part of the Dritish subjects in the Last are 
grcatly removed from a state of priinitive barbarism : 
they are settled in fixed habitations, collected into 
cities, accustomed to subordination, and in a consi- 
derable degree acquainted with the arts of civilised 
life. To-improve farther those who suave already 
made so many advances to civilisation, 1s certainly a 
much easier task than to cultivate such as remain in 
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a state utterly barbarous *. The instruction already 
communicated to the Hindoos, in many of the most 
useful of our arts, seems fully to warrant this obser- 
yation. 


It has been seen also, that the natives of Hindo- 
stan, though neither so mild nor placid in their man- 
ners, as some have asserted, are a submissive and 
patient people: this aspect of their character sug- 
gests a hope, that judicious and moderate schemes 
of improvement, may either prove successful, or if 
found abortive, will not excite that turbuicnt resist- 
ance, nor those disastrous Culse quences, which are 
so justly apprehended in almost every other case. 


Another favourable view of this subject arises from 
that wonderrui deerce of unuermity of manners and 
institutions, wluch prevails Uiiough almost the whole 
of the Uiitish territories in the Fast. One general 
scheme of inyprovement may be tound applicable to 
the whole of her extended empire. That varicty of 
plans, and complexity of measures, which might di- 


* This statement seems to receive confirmation from the 
actual cundi‘ion of the inhabitants of New Holland. The in. 
tercourse of Europeans has made very I:ttle impression upon 
them ; and from all that we can learn, has afforded no improves 
ment. In North America, many whole tribes of savages have 
been wholly extirpated by the too close vicinity of their Eu. 
ropean neighbours ; while it may he doubted, whether such as 
have survived in other tribes, have yet felt any sensible ame. 
lroration of their wretched condition. 
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stract the attention of government, or interfere with 
each other, will be found as unnecessary as it would 
be unsafe*. The uniformity of language in Hindo- 
stan affords another great facility in the means of 
communication with that part of Asia. The spoken 
dialects are few, and apparently from one common 
origin; the written language throughout the whole of 
India is almost universally the same ; a matter of no 
small moment in the communication of knowledge. 


Many other apparently favourable circumstances 
for the instruction and improvement of the Eastern 
world, might easily be enumerated ; some of a per- 
inanent, others of an incidental nature: while the 
grand obstacle to all improvement, which has been 
supposed to arisc from the boasted permanency of 
Oriental manners, must be greatly lessened by the 
contemplation of some late events in India. The 
reformer Nanuck has proselyted to a new faith 
almost the whole of the Panjab; a territory, from its 
situation, of great importance, and of a proportion- 
able extent to that which, in Europe, has embraced 
the doctrines of the reformation. This extraordinary 
task has been accomplished with but very few visible 
means of success: may it not therefore be hoped, 
from the dignified position which the British power 
now holds in the East, and the commanding influence 
which it is known to possess, that its measures will 
be reccived with respect ; and that the splendid vic- 


* Mitchell’s Essay. 
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tories so recently atchieved, having greatly encreased 
its connection with Upper India, may, at the same 
time, have opened to us, in the Panjab, a wide field, 
which in future may signalize the labours of Euro- 
pean teachers, by presenting to them a vast country 
where no Brahminical prejudices, nor hereditary 
priesthood can obstruct their progress. 


Amidst so many concurring circumstances, of a 
favourable kind, the zeal spread throughout Great 
Britain, at present ardent, ought not to be suflered 
to evaporate without attempting some new efforts in 
favour of her Eastern subjects. To neglect so happy 
an opportunity, as that which scems now to be pre- 
sented to her by the “ Ruler of Nations,” would 
be an injustice to herself, as well as undutitul to the 
many millions ‘‘ whom Providence has cast into hic 
arms, for their protection and welfare. 7” Whatever 
may be attempted, whether particular efforts mays 
hercafter succeed or prove abortive, the wise and 
considerate have this consolation left, that human 
intercourse is never left without resources; but js 
ordained, by its very author to becoine, by its own 
energies, the source of mutual improvement among 
all the diflerent classes of which our race is com- 


posed. 


* Sir William Jones’s Work. 
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Or the truth of the greater part of the positions at- 
tempted to be proved in the foregoing pages of this 
tract, the author from having been for several years 
an cye witness of Indian manners, had the fullest 
proof and conviction: For this reason, chiefly, the 
ostentatious display of documents and authorities to 
confirm his reasonings or to authenticate the facts 
has beea avoided. Abundance of these, might, no 
doubt, nave been adduced ; but as they could furnish 
no additional evidence to his own mind, he was not 
aware that they might have afforded greater confi- 
dence to the reader who had not the same previous 


impressions. 
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The most important of the preceding statements 
and facts are directed principally to establish these 
different points; namely, that there is a possibility 
of improving the condition ot the natives of India, 
by diminishing their armies, and thus preventing 
war; secondly, that such improvements it may be 
practicable to introduce into their agricultural system 
as might, (in the fertile regions of India) almost en- 
tirely eradicate the calamity of famine ; and lastly, 
that virtuous habits, as well as useful knowledge may 
be communicated to the people, by establishing in 
each district, proper seminaries of education. Such 
as have actually witnessed the effects of European 
government have certainly little nced of accumulated 
proofs to establish any, or all of these facts. They 
have seen the inhabitants multiplying rapidly around 
all the European settlements: war and insurrection 
becoming less frequent ; and in proportion as Luro- 
pean ascendancy has been strengthened, greater in- 
dustry, as well as tranquillity are beginning to pre- 
vail. 


These appearances of renovating prosperity, alter 
the dreadful devastations, revolts, and imassacres that 
have so long been perpetuated among the nulive 
princes, are described with much cnergy and pre- 
cision jn a letter from Lord Wiliam Lentinck to the 
Marquis Wellesley ; we select it as a recent addi- 
tion to the numerous documents of the sume nature 
that are to be found in the accurate narratives of Mr 
Orme. 
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“ My Lord, I have the honour of transmitting to 
your Excellency the address of the inhabitants of this 
settlement, on the splendid termination of the Mah- 
ratta war. I feel it almost superfluous to express 
my entire concurrence in the sentiments of that meet- 
ing. As an Englishman, I must admire and be grate- 
ful to the men, who have raised my country to so 
high a pitch of prosperity and glory. 


“ Extending, however, the view beyond the imme- 
diate prospect of our national advantages, it is most 
pleasing to reflect, that the result of this war affords 
a hope of equal benefit to the great mass of the 
people whose rulers have been conquered. If the 
annals of the Indian history are retraced, and more 
particularly the events of the later years, it will be 
found that this vast peninsula has presented one con- 
tinued scene of anarchy and misery. Constant revo- 
lutions, without even a professed legitimate object, 
have succeeded each other. Wars of great and petty 
chieftains, unwarranted in their ovigin, and unprin- 
cipled in their conduct, for the sole object of robbery 
and plunder, have depopulated and laid waste the 
general face of thisunhappy country. Justice, order, 
cousideration of public and private rights, no where 
appear in relief of this melancholy picture. 


“Happily a period has arrived to these barbarous 
excesses. Forte first time, the blessings of univer- 
sal tranquillity gaay be expected. That system of 
India, which is 









81 comprehend in one bond of mu- 
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tual defence, and reciprocal forbearance, the preda- 
tory chiefs of this great empire, deserves the admira- 
tion of all the civilized world. That system, one of 
the noblest efforts of the wisdom and patriotism of a 
subject, which has founded British greatness upon 
Indian happiness, demands, in a particular manner, 
the thanks and applause of the country.” 


The suggestions advanced concerning the improve- 
ment of the Hindoo husbandry, and the means re- 
commended for the prevention of famine, will, per- 
haps, appear to some persuns still more romantic and 
impracticable than the scheme proposed for reducing 
the number of the native armies, and promoting tran- 
quillity ‘That such objections should be urged, must 
not be deemed surprising ; they ought rather to be 
expected: for only a few years have elapsed, since 
the period when, in Britain itself, it was deemed 
excellent husbandry to lay down the lands to pasture, 
after being scourged to barrenness, without cither a 
green crop, a fallow, or even! handtul of hay-seeds. 
The present practice in Scotland is so different from 
that in use forty years ago, that the recommendation 
of it at that period must have been regarded as still 
more romantic and absurd than any plan held up 
for the adoption of the Hindoos in the preceding re- 
marks. Agricultural practices differ so much in dif- 
ferent districts, and at various periods, that there 
must always be soine who object to e#éry innovation, 
as either impracticable or dangeroug; These persons 
hold up with great triumph the prejiifiees of the Asi- 

VOL. III. Zz 
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atics, their superstition, and their veneration for an- 
cient use, as insuperable obstacles to all improve- 
ment. The state of China, where the people labour 
under the same obsunate attachment to ancient cus- 
tom, and are guided by prejudices equally strong, 
clearly demonstrates all such arguments, however 
specious, to be really destitute of all solidity. 


The sketch laid down in the Aycen Acbery of the 
general management of rural affairs during the reign 
of Acber, will shew in what state the Hindoo hus- 
bandry actually has been; and a very bricf account of 
the rural economy of China, will demonstrate to 
what perfection, in a similar climate, and in circum- 
stances equally unpromising, it may be carried. 


The materials for this purpose are scanty ; fortu- 
nately, however, they are of good authority, and per- 
tectly decisive with regard to the agricultural state of 
the country. ‘The testimony of the Chinese in Cal- 
cutta; of Dr. Dinwiddie, ot the Chinese embassy ; 
and above all, the account of Sir George Staunton, 
clearly establish the vast population of that empire. 
There can be little reason altogether to discredit*the 
account of that Mandarin, who stated the population 
of the fifteen provinces at 333 millions: the number 
of Jarge towns and populous districts through which 
the embassy passed, with every partiqular of their 
rural economy mentioned, all tend to corroborate 
this estimate, peHormous as it may seem. 
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Phe surface of China secms not only cultivated to 
the utmost; but. almost in evers place. it ts the cal- 
ture of the garden transicrrcd to the neld. “Phe oc- 
cupancy OF darmers, Wo are many cases sui) pro- 
puietors, generally coasist only of a few neres, conte 
nua me crop: there are no dares eaprtidsts firma 
extasive districts. Througaout the whole codatry 
yoru Observe pow catUe. and atmos no mielosures. 
The small supply of cattie and sheop bradsht trom 
Vartan, ae ted inthe house en chopped straw so 
little math, batter, or cheese, is made. chat taere was 
caine difheaity me proc nina ato seell sappuy ad these 
articles tor Une use of the cubes i. 


Prom excessive population. and the scarcity of an 
mal food, the poverty of the aie at body of the peo- 
ple is as Conspieuous as the tne tines. of them tate, 
Careat numbers are forced to Eye upon tae water, on 
What they can there procure. Pits is more: par tieu- 
indy the ease on the nyaetous rivers and canels 
Which intarseet the conutry inal directions, Ona 
single branch of the VPehto for ware rive, where 
the enibassy pascd, 100, men were found in 
the junhs and diticrent crafl that plied the streana; 
yet these torm but an meonsiderabic portion of the 
people wi live cntrcly upon the water ua other 
parts *. Even the embansiments of rivers, where they 
are raised up to Curvy strom Over tlic hollows, 
are not lot to husbandry. “Phose of the Euho ate 


\ ide Sir George Staunton’s Cae embassy. 
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laid out in gravel walks, and slopes, upon which are 
planted fruit-treés and all kinds of culinary vegetables. 


The canals, though they run in every direction, are 
crowded either with towns or military stations, on 
their banks, at very small distances. From this cir- 
cumstance, the police of the country 1s so perfect, that 
theft or robbery is seldom committed, though the cot- 
tages are unguarded. ‘Their dwellings are construct- 
ed, in the country, of mud for the walls, with larix 
and straw for the roof; in the towns, the walis are 
brick, and the roofs of tiles; hardly in any case are 
there windows of better materials than oiled paper. 
These dwellings, mean as they appear, are tolerably 
neat, and, in a temperate climate like China, are 
found not uncomfortable. Each cottage has a gar- 
den attached to it, and conveniences for rearing hogs 
and ducks, two great articles of Chinese live stock. 


The great aim of the Chinese farmer is the raising 
the largest possible quantity of fegd ; for this end, he 
conducts all operatiqgy*sqwith spirit and the strictest 
economy. ‘The whedliggreither sown in drills, or is 
dibbled ; thc number of hands necessary far , this 
purpose is of great advantage; while the s@wvahg of 
seed by it has been computed to be no less in quan- 
tity than the whole annual subsistence of all the peo- 
ple in Great Britain. Wheat is made into vermicelli, 
or soft cakes, ; but rice 1s the favourite food 
—this, with vegi#sties and garlic, is the grand sus- 
tenance of tiaiimon people. Their method of 
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planting, watering, reaping, and threshing this crop, 
shews their husbandry to much advantage. By con- 
stant irrigation, they arc enabled to raise two crops 
in the year, ef all kinds except sugar. The land un- 
der this crop lies for a short time unoccupied in win- 
ter; but they admit of no fallow, for the same field 
is cropped from age to age. 


In order to sustain the fertility of the soil during 
constant cropping, means of procuring manure are 
practised, which have never been thought of by any 
other people—all animal excretions are carefully cal- 
lected in vessels sunk in the road sides. The dust 
from the roads is gathered up and sold—human ex- 
crement, urine, and the very soap-suds used in sha- 
ving, are collected with care. But the grand effort for 
preserving fertility is irrigation ; mills, chain-pumps, 
and embankments, are frequent in every province— 
and the husbandman, when he repairs to the field, is 
as regularly furnished with a scoop for watering, or 
a Rand suai: as the Huropean labonrer with a hoe 
or spade. ‘The practice of watering is a complete 
and well arranged ace 

F lands thus diligently cultivated, and in con- 
sinubitherop, a vast quantity of sustenance must be 
produced; yet all is insufficient for the population of 
China, where every aninal, clean or unclean, is used 
for food. The grub which preys on the roots of the 
Bugar-cane is an “article of food ; and, after winding 
off the silk from fhe worm, the* ; 
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its aurelia state. In the mountaious parts, which 
only can be spared for raising timber, the cones of 
the larix, the most common tive, are used as a part 
of diet. Nor are all those means found adequate to 
the consumption; mountains and rocks are bared of 
their sojl, which is caried to parts bettcr fitted for 
cultivation; and the sides of hills are terraced for 
the raising of grain, in a country the remotest parts 
of which are filled with people. 


The most approved practices, and the soundest 
principles of good husbandry among European na- 
tions, are found totally inapplicable to the circum- 
stances of this singular people. It has been proved 
by irrisistible arguments, as well as good practice, 
that horses, in most situations, are more advantageous 
for the team in England than oxen *: in China, this 
reasoning would be absurd, and the practice rumous. 
There a pair of horses would cat up the whole suste- 
nance of the family ; even a sinule bullock cannot al- 
ways be afforded for the plough : in some cases men, 
but oftencr women, draw the plough, while the per- 
son who holds it, must at the same time be employed 
in sowing the seed. Al @ur rules for the construc- 
tion of the implements of husbandry are thus done 
away, since the more slender, they may, in such cir- 
cumstances, prove more usciul; nor will the Chinese 
plough, contemptible as it appears, be deemed an 


* Vide Report for, N orthumberland, by Messrs. Baillic and 
Culley. ” 
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improper instrument, when the nature of the work to 
be executed is kept im view. 


A farmer's wife drawing a plough of three or four 
pounds weight, in a possession of as many acres, are 
circumstances which, however absurd to us they may 
appear, are vouched by eye-witnesses of the first re- 
spectability, and constitute a part of that husbandry 
which supports, if not the most wealthy, certainly the 
most populous empire ever recorded in the annals of 
the huinan race. ‘The taxes on land, paid by these 
farmers, amount from ten to twenty per cent; and 
the rent paid to the proprietor, is said to be about 
one halt of the produce. 


After all these operations on land, it is doubtful 
whether, on the same space, it vields an equal pro- 
portion of food to that which is drawn from the water. 
All stagnant waters, as well as the rivers, are stored 
with fish, some methods of catching which are pecu- 
har to the Chinese. The Hew-tze, or tishing cormo- 
rant, is employed for this purpose. ‘The boats arc 
innumerable, and ten of these animals are employed 
ineach. After diving and catehing their prey, their 
fidelity is secured by a ring, which is placed around 
the neck, in order to prevent them frou: swallowing 
what they have taken. Aquatic animals are also taken 
in great numbers, and particularly ducks. Atter the 
method of the Hindoos, tlie fowler conceals his whole 
body in the water except the head, which is inserted 
into a pumkin, with openings -far..%he eves; in this 
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manner he is suffered to approach till he can pull 
down the animel under water by the feet. Many in- 
habitants of boats live with their families entirely 
upon water, and supply themselves with vegetables, 
which are raised on a floating terrace, supported by 
a kind of basket-work underneath. Some of the 
Jakes in China, which are peopled in this manner, 
are of great extent; and the canals are far superior 
to every effort of a similar nature, that hath hitherto 
been executed by human skill; the imperial canal 
alone, extending the length of five hundred miles, 
over valleys, and through mountains, that seemed to 
bid defiance to all navigation. 


Two very important branches of rural economy, 
which are almost peculiar to the Chinese, and which 
afford employment to a vast number of hands, are the 
productions of tea and silk. The tea plant is raised 
generally on mounds, clefts, and hills, that are in- 
capable of other cultivation ; when cultivated by the 
hand of the farmer, it is planted in rows four feet 
asunder, and dressed with all the correctness of 
Chinese husbandry. Vast tracts of land are employ- 
ed in raising this product, which affords the universal 
beverage of all ranks, and which lessens the destruc- 
tive appetite for spirituous liquors. The chachaw, 
or flower of tea, camellia sesanqua of Linnaeus, grows 
on the mountain tops: it is nixed with tea by way of 
improving its flavour, and affords a fine aromatic oil. 
The operose progess of rolling and roasting the tea 
for preservation, affords employment to many other 
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hands besides those of the farmer, from the great 
number of iron and earthen plates made use of for 
this purpose. 


One half, perhaps, of all the labour in China may 
be termed in-door work, and is performed by the 
women: they raise mulberries, feed worms, spin cot- 
tuu, and are almost the only weavers. They are fre- 
quently not permitted to sit at table, but are confined 
to drudge like menial servants. In many provinces 
their feet are crippled from their infancy, so that 
they are necessarily confined in whatever employ- 
ment they may be placed. 


Though the Chinese are chiefly employed in culti- 
vating rice, Indian corn, and millet, yet in the variety 
of crops they are not inferior to the ryuts of Hin- 
dostan; and in almost every branch of husbandry 
they are greatly superior. This appears conspicuous 
in the neatness and regularity with which the former 
cultivate the sugar cane, a favourite crop of both na- 
tions. I have frequently compared the size of their 
cane with that of Bengal, of which it is nearly four 
times the size. This is partly owing to the better heart 
in which they keep their fields, but probably still 
more to the planting it in rows, and carcful hand- 
hoeing. The free admission of air to all their stand- 
ing corn, is an important consideration with the Chi- 
nese cultivator, and for this he probably is indebted 
for the peculiar health and richness of his crops. The 
medication of their seeds in cess-pggws 





ter, they also 
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consider as necessary to good husbandry ; and their 
turnip crops were remarked by Sir George Staunton 
to be uncommonly vigorous, which he nnputes to 
this cause ; in this, however, suine of the best judges 
think he is mistaken: the fly cannot be prevented by 
it; since that insect preys not on the seed, but the 
early leaves. 


The demand for wood, in architecture and in the 
construction of shipping, as well as for agricultural 
purposes, must be very great, in so vast a society ; 
but here the Chincse economise as in every thing 
else ; they, like the Ilindoos, make use of the bam- 
boo for many different purposes, in which no Eu- 
ropean could suppose it fit to be employed. They 
possess about sixty varieties of this tree, which is ap- 
plied to far more than an equal number of purposes. 
Their machinery for irrigation are almost wholly of 
this timber, though many of those machines are large 
and powerful, raising upwards of three hundred tuns 
of water in twenty-four hours. Their houschold fur- 
niture, roofs, and masts, are almost all of this wood, 
both in India and China; which, by its quick growth, 
speedily becomes of use, while the raising of an 
equal quantity of other timber would require morc 
than twenty times the space of ground, as well as 
much longer time. Of the toughness and durability 
of this tree, we have evidence in the specimens that 
are brought to Europe; but no man will obtain be- 
hef in stating its quick growth, to such as |have not 
resided in a trepigal climate. - 
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The agriculture of China employs, no doubt, a 
greater number of hands than any other profession, 
vet we must allow, that the elegant manufactures of 
that country, in silk, ivory, lacker, and China-ware, 
must furnish employment to a number, perhaps equal 
to all the operative classes in Europe. In some dis- 
tricts, the working up of quartz, feldspath, and mica, 
into that beautiful article which derives its name from 
the country, is itself a stupendous operation; for we 
are told, that at Kin-te-Chin three thousand furnaces 
are lighted up at one time, for the manufacture of 
porcelain only. 


If any are disposed to qestion the efhicacy of that 
scholastic discipline which in this Essay is recommend- 
ed for the youth of British India, the answer is obvious 
and irresistible; the plan has already been tried, and 
with happy success. Many of the natives have al- 
ready been taught, not only reading, writing, and phi- 
lology, but are considerably versant in mathematics 
and historv. In the College of Fort-William, nearly 
eighty Moonshces and Pundits made such progress, 
as to be very useful in teaching the junior servants of 
the Company. Golam Hossein Khan, who lately 
died in the neighbourhood of Gayah, was a historian 
of sufficient merit to have raised him to eminence 
even in Europe. His Seer Mutakherreen, “ or His- 
tory of his own Times,” is equally clear and interest- 
ing as that of Burnet: His characters are better de- 
lineated, while the language is more dignified, and 
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more free from coloquial quaintness and vulgarity. 
Wretchedly as this work has been translated into our 
language, it has yet afforded more information on 
the state of India than the writings of any author of 
the present age. 


Tuffussil Hossein Khan, a late nobleman, who exe- 
cuted many difficult and important diplomatic func- 
tions, under the government of Mr Hastings, affords 
another splendid proof of the attainments of which 
the Asiatics are capable in European learning. The 
Latin, French, and Italian, as well as English lan- 
guage, were familiar to this accomplished statesman. 
His translations of Addison and several of our classics 
are executed with equal taste and accuracy; the 
charge against the Orientals of tasteless floridity, of 
unchaste ornaments, and of inaccurate and superfi- 
cial knowledge of all scientific learning, by his wnit- 
ings, has either been greatly weakened or completely 
overthrown. 


Several letters of this extraordinary person have 
been preserved by his friend and correspondent in 
Britain, Mr David Anderson. One is inserted as a 
specimen of their merit; the more willingly, as it 
gives some account, towards the close, of his own 
studies, after he had finally retired from the busy 
scenes which engaged him while he acted as a poli- 
tical agent of our government, and the prime Min- 
ster in the government of Oude. Of this letter, ori- 
ginally Persian: the followine translation is nearly li- 
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teral*: After the usual compliments he thus pro- 
ceeds == 


“ Your communication arrived at a time when I 
was become impatient to hear of your health and 
welfare ; it gave me great pleasure. May God long 
preserve you, who are thus so kindly mindful of your 
friends. The attachment which I feel toward you; 
the impression which your friendship has left on my 
mind, and the distress which our separation has oc- 
casioned to me, exceed the bounds of expression. 
But as your residence in England seems agreeable to 
yourself, preferring your happiness to my own, I 
must submit. ‘Thank God, the tidings of your wel- 
fare, and of the sefisfaction which you enjoy in your 
own country are sue&'as afford consolation to your 
far distant friends. 


“© The Nabob Aly Ibrahim Khan is in perfect 
health, and continues to devote his attention to the 
administration of justice in Benares: I have written 
a letter to him, communicating your message. Ma- 
hajee Scindiah now rules, with great power, over all 
the countries dependent on Agra and Delhi. In 
consequence of the difficulties in which that chief 
was involved about two years ago, from the insur- 
rection of some of the Rajahs in the neighbourhood, 


* A judicious account of Tuffussil Hossein Khan has been 
inserted-in the Asiatic Annual Register, by,Mr David Ander. 
Som, 
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Ismael Beg Khan acquired a considerable degree of 
power. He lately began to excite disturbances in 
different parts of the country; and the Rajahs of 
Joudpore, and Jaypore gave hin their assistance. 
On this Scindiah determined to oppose them, and 
sent the army he had raised under General de Boigne, 
together with about 40 or 50,000 horse, partly com- 
posed of his own troops, and partly of those of ‘Tuc- 
cojee Hlolkar and Aly Bahadur, both of whom had 
been with him during the last year and a half. This 
force tell in with the enemy at Patam, on the borders 
of the Rajaput country: a battle ensued, and the 
Rajahs of Joudpore and Jaypore and Ismael Beg 
Khan were defeated and put to flight; and their ar- 
tillery, elephants, and baggage fellinto the hands of 
the Mahrattas. Ismacl Beg Khan fled in disorder 
to the vicinity of Jaypore; the Rajahs there supplied 
him with some additional stores and moncy, and en- 
couraged hin: they are endeavouring to collect an 
army, and are us well prepared as they can be for 
another actiéa. Although Tuccojec Holkar, and Aly 
Bahadur, are, in reality, not well disposed towards 
Scindiah, yet according to the custom of the Mah- 
rattas, when a war arises they unite with him, and 
from their continuance with him, on the present oc- 
casion, Scindiah has derived the greatest support. 


“‘ Bow Buckshey is extremely well. For this last 
year he has held the office of Minister of Finance to 
Mahajee Scindigh, and he has discharged the duties 
of it in his usaggvay, with which you are well ae. 
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quainted. Ranee Beg who had been the person whe 
negociated the treaty between Scindiah and Rajah 
Heemut Bahadur, and Ismael Beg; and that treaty 
being subsequently broken, he is at present much 


chagrined. 


“ Asto the treaties of alliance against Tippoo, 
which were latcly concluded between the British go- 
vernment and the Peishwah, through Mr Mallet and 
the Nizam Aly Khan, through Mr Kennoway ; the 
march of Gencral Meadows, with a great force 
against Tippoo, and the reduction of a portion of his 
territorics, yielding, annually, a revenue of about 40 
lacs of rupees ; all these circumstances will have 
been more fully communicated to you, by the cor- 
respondence of your English friends, than I am cae 
pable of doing. 


“ My own situation at present, is this; I attend 
in the presence of Lord Cornwallis, who shews me 
creat favour aud kindness, and secms pleased with 
me. Fron the good opinion he entertains of me, 
he thought of scnding me as resident on the part of 
his government, to the Nizam Aly Khan; but as I 
had been long absent from home, and found it diffi- 
cult to remain even at Calcutta, I saw that it would 
be out of my power to undertake so distant a jour- 
ney, and I therefore requested his Lordship that he 
would excuse me. I still continue to recommend 
myself to him, by my attention and gervices, in sucht 
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matters as are more immediately the objects of my 
duty. 


“You ask ne, if I contine my studies as usual ; 
or if my employment in public business has diverted 
my thoughts from literary pursuits? Some time ago 
I employed myself for a few months, in reading the 
history of England ; and chiefly with a view of ac- 
quiring a competent knowledge of the language. I 
have since given it up, and have been engaged in 
translating the Principia of Sir Isaac Newton; Tho- 
mas Simson’s book on Algebra; Emerson on mecha- 
nics; Appolonius de Sectione Ratzonis translated in- 
to Latin by Dr Halley; and a work on Conic Sections 
by De l’Hopital, a Frenchman. All these books I 
am translating into Arabic, besides several short 
treatises on logarithms, curve lines, &c. Some of 
them I have already finished, and some more of them 
will soon be brought to a conclusion—In short I con- 
tinue to devote my leisure hours to these pursuits.—~ 
May your prosperity and welfare be perpetuated.” 


This respectable mative was in the beginning of 
3800 seized with an illness, which in a few weeks 
proved fata]. Lord Teignmouth, who was long inti- 
mately acquainted with his singular merits, often em- 
ployed him during the period of his government, and 
he has since drawn a sketch of his character, which 
all who knew him must acknowledge to be just.— 
“ Tuffussil Hegeein Khan,” his Lordship remarks, 
“united in amgyainent degree, an extensive know- 
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ledge of mankind with the deepest erudition. His 
conversation was polite and instructive ; his manners 
elegant and engaging ; his integrity firm; his honour 
unimpeached. It was his great predilection for ma- 
thematical knowledge, that induced him to cultivate 
an acquaintance with the English and with European 
authors, and from this source he derived that superior 
knowledge which so much distinguished hin among 
his countrymen.” 

To some readers there itay appear an omission in 
the foregoing tract, which it may not be improper to 
notice in this place: it relates to the plan of coloni- 
sation, which has. so frequently been attempted in 
ancient as well as in modern times. This measure 
has been wholly omitted, as incompatible with the 
prosperity and safety of the parent state. Many 
speculative writers, however, have maintained that 
the most speedy and effectual mode of improving 
our dependencies in the East, would be that of colo- 
nising them with a portion of European population. 
In the present circumstances of our domestic empire, 
such a project is, we apprehend, neither safe nor use- 
ful; and to cffect the measure in India, to an extent 
at all likely to produce any beneficial influcnce on 
that part of Asia, seems altogether impracticable. 


In a climate so hostile as that af India to Euro- 
pean constitutions, all our colonists have been found 
soon to languish in their bodily. begth and in their 
spirit of enterprise and activity H— numbers, in- 

VOL. III. 
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stead of being increased, have rapidly diminished, 
and to such a degree, that in all the settlements, whe- 
ther of the Portuguese, Dutch, French, or English, 
the race of settlers must have long since been anni- 
hilated, but for the fresh supplies which annually ar- 
rive from Europe. Their offspring by native females, 
by far the most considerable portion of the society, 
in the course of a few generations, assimilates so 
closely with the indigenous inhabitants in their cow- 
plexion, in their manners, and in the whole of their 
habits, that any remaining difference that may sub- 
Sist is scarcely discernible. ‘The diminished respect 
which they receive on account of their spurious ori- 
gin, their low rank, as well as their contemptible 
number, precludes almost all hope of any beneficial m- 
fluence being ever derived by the Asiatics from their 
intercourse. For a period of two hundred years, 
their condition has been uniformly regarded by the 
natives as low, degraded, and unconsequential. An 
experiment of such considerable extent and duration 
has already, it would seem, sufficiently demonstrated 
the inanity of evcry expectation that may have been 
formed of benefiting the Asiatics by colonising their 
country from this quarter. 


In the mean time, the great emigration that has 
constantly been issuing from Holland, Spain, and 
Portugal, in order to people or improve their vast 
dominions in Asia and America, has produced con- 
sequences of the, most Important and alarming na- 
ture to the dougestic.prosperity of these states. Du- 
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ring the two preceding centuries, a period when their 
intercourse with their foreign settlements was most 
extensive, the parent states have been very rapidly 
sinking in their relative degree of power, industry, 
and rank among the great community of [uropean 
states. They have not only lost that spirit of enter- 
prise which had long maintained their consequence ; 
but their independence and their very existence as 
separate powers already appear cithcr dubious or in 
a very questionable shape. 


Their experience it is fair to convert into a lesson 
of wisdom. Great Britain has for a considerable pe- 
riod possessed foreign dominions on a scale far more 
enlarged than any other modern nation ; their extent 
for some time past, has perhaps excceded that of the 
whole Roman empire. Should she, therefore, open 
the door to emigration, and like these nations 
ofter encouragement for the removal of her scanty 
population to the wide regions of the castern and 
western hemispheres, the same irretrievable cata- 
strophe which has already ayarwhelmed her coloni- 
sing neighbours, must in all probability soon assail 
herself. Her circumstances seem to be still more 
marked and dangerous; with a very limited FEuro- 
pean territory, and a population comparatively small, 
she has for a considerable time almost singly oppo- 
sed the approaching subjugation and despotism of 
Europe; the continental powers themselves have 
been in the habit of looking up to,,per as the sole 
bulwark of whatever portion of li or indepen- 
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dence may yet remain among them. In what situa- 
tion must they be left, or what must be her own fate, 
should she disperse her defenders over the wide re- 
gions of Asia and America, in order to people and 
improve her foreign colonies? The advantage, how- 
ever great, would be lost in the hazard and expence 
of the experiment; for it is confessed, that even 
gold itself may be bought at a price too dear. 


This reasoning seems the more conclusive, as it 
is well known that the spirit of emigration has alrea- 
dy begun and made some progress in different parts 
of the empire. Ewer since the year 1730, the High- 
land districts of North Britain have annually sent a 
considerable portion of their inhabitants to the wilds 
of Amenca. The many thousands of our valuable 
population which have thus been lost to the commu- 
nity is not the only consideration that presents itself in 
estimating this calamity. The most enterprising por- 
tion of the inhabitants is not only for ever lost, but 
gone perhaps to augment the resources and strength- 
en the power of a rig} state. The loss of capital 
must also enter intevfhis account; for in the year 
1802, no less than 4510 individuals migrated from 
the Hlighlands to America; and although they con- 
sisted of the poorer classes in that country, the mo- 
ney carried along with them was not less than 
£100,000 sterling. 






apt writer, in answer to Lord Selkirk’s 


An intelliges! " 
observations éje this subject, thus argues: “ The 
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direct loss sustained by this country, in consequence 
of these emigrations, is much greater than is, per- 
haps, at first perceived. History teaches us that the 
internal strength of a nation is in no case to be esti- 
mated by the extent of its territory, but by the num- 
ber of its citizens, and the utility of their labours : 
that the population, the wealth, and the power of a 
state, cannot be supported with permanence by any 
resources, exclusive of home productions, raised and 
augmented by an increasing improvement of the soil. 
Other sources of wealth may be cut off by political 
convulsions: but nothing short of a convulsion of 
nature, annihilating the fund on which the national 
industry is to be exercised, can destroy the basis of 
natural wealth, derived from the population and pro- 
duce of the country itself. While there exists an 
acre of uncultivated and waste land within the king- 
dom, or a market for the fish which swarm upon the 
coasts, or sale fur the manufactured produce of our 
industry, every man who leaves the country must be 
considered as a national loss.” 


The nature and extent of this loss may be esti- 
mated by adverting to the following considerations : 
A very great number of inhabitants must cmbark in 
the measure, and leave their country ; otherwise no 
discernible effect can be produced in the new settle- 
ment into which they are introduced. In some of the 
districts already noticed, nearly one-third of the ac- 
tive hands are supposed to have emigrated to these 
foreign settlements. The industry thus transferred to 
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another country, is very great; but the expence of 
education and maintenance must also be taken into 
account. The period of life for emigration may, in 
general, be reckoned from fifteen to twenty-five; the 
precise time in which individuals are in a capacity to 
remunerate the state for the unrequited consumption 
and expenditure of infancy and youth. ‘The loss in 
point of population, by removing colonists at this 
period of life, is much greater than their actual num- 
ber scems to imply: for although an equal number 
of children under five years of age were carried off, 
the effective population would receive comparatively 
little injury; since other children would supply the 
place thus vacated for them. The expence of their 
maintenance would be trifling; while on the other 
hand, it would be long before a nation could recover 
the loss even of a smaller portion of young men and 
females between fifteen and twenty-five years ; though 
in this case the expence incurred for their main- 
tenance would be much greater. 


In this manner has the system of colonising their 
foreign settlements operated against the population, 
wealth, and industry of the parent states ; there seem, 
however, to exist in Britain some peculiar circum- 
stances, which must render the operation of this sy- 
stem doubly destructive. ‘There the navy, the army, 
and an increased capital has created a great demand 
for labour. Many thousand hands are annually em- 
ployed from Ireland as farm servants and day la- 
bourers along the western districts of Britain. It is 
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clear, however, that a decrease of the active popula- 
tion must raise the price of labour; and this circum- 
stance throws a powerful bar in the way of manufac- 
tures, and of all kinds of improvement. 

It is now a well known fact, that even in the poor- 
est districts of the Highlands, the emigrants have car- 
ried along with them very considerable sums of mo- 
ney; and this capital ought by no means to be esti- 
mated by its bare amount; for it is of that kind 
which was employed in agriculture, the most useful 
to the state of all modes in which capital can be em- 
ployed. The industry of every country is nearly pro 
portioned to the capital which excites it; and capital 
itself is reciprocally increased by that very industry 
which it has excited. If it be hoarded up in gold and 
silver, it affords no profit to the state; 1f employed in 
exciting agricultural industry, it is the most beneficial 
mode in which it can be engaged. It is precisely this 
denomination of capital which emigration has becn 
annually draining from North Britain ever since 
1730. The description of emigrants, too, who have 
removed along with it, 1s not less valuable, since the 
Highlanders have been long known to form the 
bravest soldiers, and the most gallant defenders of 
their country. No accurate statement, perhaps, has 
been made of the total ainount, cithcr of the capital, 
or of the number of inen who, during the last seventy 
vears, have thus removed to America, and who are 
thereby lost for cver to the nation. The value of 
both, if fairly estimated, would pyobably alarm us; 
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for it is well known, that the greater part of this 
wealth and industry is not merely lost to Britain, but 
is thrown into the opposite scale, and is employed in 
strengthening the resources of a rising, jealous, and 
often hostile state. It is remarkable, in these cir- 
cumstances of the country, that a nobleman of re- 
puted talents should hold up emigration as a relief 
to North Britain, and should actually lead a colony 
to the wilds of America by his own personal inter- 
ference and direction; and it is perhaps equally 
strange, that a speculative writer, of considerable 
ability, should, nearly at the same time, have recom- 
mended the colonisation of British India, as one of 
the best means of civilising that extensive country— 
when, in fact, the whole inhabitants of the British 
Isles would make a very motely and inconsiderable 
appearance amidst the countless multitudes of Asia. 


THE END, 
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